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PREFACE 


THE  name  of  Adams  is  found  among  the  most 
illustrious  on  the  pages  of  American  history. 
After  half  a  century  or  more  of  partisan  turmoil, 
when  most  of  the  great  barriers  to  fair  and  compre- 
hensive judgment  have  crumbled  in  the  face  of  the 
grand  spectacle  of  national  progress,  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Adams  family  stands  so  identified  with  the 
birth  and  establishment  of  this  Government  as  to 
merit  for  him  the  undivided  esteem  of  his  countrymen 
in  all  ages.  The  learning  and  virtue  of  John  Adams, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  shedding  luster 
on  his  own  times,  have  become  a  part  of  the  perpetual 
heritage  of  a  great  and  exemplary  people. 

Although  Mr.  Adams  left  a  monument  to  himself 
and  his  age  in  his  voluminous  published  and  unpub- 
lished writings,  as  well  as  in  his  public  and  official 
services,  yet  his  name  has  never  been  suggested  as  a 
fruitful  theme  for  biographers ;  and  hence  the  task 
of  placing  his  life  and  character  in  a  suitable  form 
before  the  world  fell  to  a  worthy  descendant,  who 
executed  the  delicate  work  with  great  candor,  justness, 
and  wisdom. 

To  that   work,  from  the   pen  of  Charles  Francis 

Adams,  and  the  numerous  volumes    of   the  writings 
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of  Mr.  Adams,  edited  by  the  same  able  hand,  I  have 
frequently  been  compelled  to  refer. 

While  I  have  sought  information  from  all  other 
possible  sources,  I  feel  under  no  obligations  to  mention 
them  here.  In  all  cases,  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
credit  has  been  given  where  it  was  due.  And  at  all 
times  I  have  kept  in  view  the  predetermination  to 
make  the  mere  man  subservient  to  historic  events, 
worthy  theories  and  principles,  and  virtues  deserving 
of  admiration  and  eternal  perpetuation. 

The  numerous  quotations  throughout  this  volume, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  this  work,  the  reader  is 
requested  not  to  look  upon  as  excrescences,  nor,  in- 
deed, as  springing  from  an  attempt  to  ornament  the 
text.  While  they  prop  and  supplement  that  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  plan  on 
which  the  entire  work  was  projected. 

The  leading  object  has  been  to  embody  in  the 
books  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  information  on 
the  subject  in  hand  without  sacrificing  their  popular 
tone  or  making  too  great  a  demand  upon  the  reader. 
The  quotations  have  been  selected  with  great  care  as 
bearing  directly  on  the  character  or  the  event,  and 
while  they  thus  at  every  step  form  an  important  fea- 
ture in  the  development  of  the  general  scheme,  it  is 
hoped  that  no  apology  will  be  needed  for  a  course 
which  compels  the  man  to  portray  his  own  character 
or  that  of  his  times. 
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LIFE,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  TIMES 

OF 

John  Adams, 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT  A-ND  SECOND  PRESIDENT 
OK  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

March  4,  1797,  to  March  4,   1801. 


CHAPTER  I. 


EARLY   HISTORY   OF   THE    ADAMSES— JOHN   ADAMS— GRAD- 
UATES AT  HARVARD— BECOMES  A  SCHOOL  TEACHER- 
COMPARES  THE  PROFESSION^  AND  SELECTS— WHY 
HE  WOULD  NOT  BE  A  PREACHER. 

IN  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
early  in  the  succeeding  century,  Lord  Ap  Adams 
(Sir  John  Ap  Adams)  figured  as  a  Welsh  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  but  the  Adams  family  is 
more  directly  of  English  origin,  and  a  record  of  some 
of  its  members  as  looking  to  a  settlement  in  this 
country  is  found  as  far  back  as  1628.  Not  long  after 
this  date  the  name  first  appears  at  Braintree,  now 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  a  point  which  has  become  his- 
toric from  being  the  residence  of  this  distinguished 
family. 

The  early  Massachusetts  Adamses  were  small  land- 
owners   and  tradesmen.     Some  of  them   held  trifling 
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town  offices;  and,  although  one  of  them,  Joseph 
Adams,  was  especially  educated  for  the  ministry,  and 
held  the  position  of  pastor  in  one  Church  at  Newing- 
ton,  New  Hampshire,  for  sixty-eight  years,  and  Han- 
nah Adams  became  noted  among  the  early  historical 
writers  of  the  country,  they  were  mainly  people 
of  plain  manners  and  circumstances,  little  being  known 
of  them  until  the  appearance  of  Samuel  and  John  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Revolution. 

In  1848,  in  speaking  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
Rev.  William  P.  Lunt  said  : — 

"Mr.  Adams's  ancestors  on  the  paternal  side  were  worthy- 
specimens  of  the  Puritan  emigrants  who  settled  this  northern  por- 
tion of  the  American  continent,  who  had  left  'dear  England,'  as 
they  affectionately  called  their  native  land,  only  for  the  sake 
of  what  to  them  was  still  dearer,  freedom  of  the  mind  and  soul. 
And  if  we  separate  into  distinct  parts  the  aggregate  of  the  bless- 
ings which  have  accrued  to  the  world,  from  the  Christian  enter- 
prise, into  the  wilderness,  of  those  heroic  men  and  women  who, 
more  than  two  centuries  since,  ventured  their  all  here  for  God 
and  for  posterity,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  pauch  to  say  that  no 
richer,  riper  fruit  has  dropped  from  the  tree  of  the  Pilgrims'  plant- 
ing, than  that  which  has  now,  alas!  been  plucked  by  insa- 
tiate death." 

John  Adams,  the  President,  was  the  son  of  John 
Adams  the  son  of  Joseph  Adams,  who  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  Adams  the  son  of  Henry  Adams,  who  was 
the  father  of  this  old  Massachusetts  family. 

To  the  memory  of  these  ancestors,  many  years 
before  his  death,  and  during  his  long  period  of  early 
and  somewhat  obscure  retirement,  Mr.  Adams  erected 
four  plain  monuments  in  the  little  burying-ground  at 
Quincy,  and  on  them  still  may  be  read  the  following 
inscriptions  : — 
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IN  MBMOBY  OF 

HENRY  ADAMS, 


Who  took  Ms  flight  from  the  Dragon  persecution  in  Devon- 
shire, in  England,  and  alighted  with  eight  sons,  near  Mount 
WoUaston.  One  of  the  sons  returned  to  England;  and  after 
taking  time  to  explore  the  Country,  four  removed  to  Medfield 
and  to  the  neighboring  towns ;  two  to  Chelmsford.  One 
only,  Joseph,  who  lies  here  at  his  left  hand,  remained  here, 
who  was  an  original  proprietor  in  the  Township  of  Braintree, 
incorporated  in  the  year  1639. 

This  stone  and  several  others  have  been  placed  in  this  yard, 
by  a  great-great-grandson,  from  a  veneration  of  the  piety,  hu- 
mility, simplicity,  prudence,  patience,  temperance,  frugality, 
industry,  and  perseverance  of  his  ancestors,  in  hopes  of  recom- 
mending an  imitation  of  their  virtues  to  their  posterity. 


II. 

Dedicated 

to  the  memory  of 

JOSEPH  ADAMS,  Senior, 

who  died  December  6,  1694, 

and  of  ABIGAIL,  his  wife, 

whose  first  name  was 

Baxter,  who  died  August  27, 

1692,  by  a  great-grandson, 

in  1817. 

III. 

In  memory  of 

JOSEPH  ADAMS,  son  of 

Joseph,  senior,  and  grandson  of 

Henry ;  and  of  HANNAH,  his  wife, 

whose  maiden  name  was 

Bass,  a  daughter  of 

Thomas  Bass  and  Euth  Alden ; 

parents  of  John  Adams, 

and  grand-parents 

of  the  lawyer      , 

JOHN  ADAMS, 

Erected  December,  1823. 
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IV. 

Sacred 

to  the  memory  of 

ME.  JOHN  ADAMS, 

who  died 

May  25,  A.  D.  1761, 

aged  70, 

and 

of  SUSANNA,  his  Consort, 

born  Boylston, 

who  died  April  17,  A.  D.  1797, 

aged  88. 

T^he  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  In  dust. 

Susanna,  the  mother  of  John  Adams,  was  the 
daughter  of  Peter  Boylston,  of  Brookline,  Massachu- 
setts. Both  parents,  while  not  especially  worthy  of 
mention  above  their  neighbors,  were  possessed  of  admir- 
able traits  besides  being  earnest  and  exemplary  Chris- 
tians. His  father  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  and  was  for  many  years  a  trustee 
of  Braintree.  These  worthy  parents  had  two  other 
children,  Peter  Boylston  Adams  and  Elihu  Adams. 
According  to  the  custom  of  giving  at  least  one  son  an 
education  fitting  him  for  a  public  career,  they  selected 
John  with  a  view  of  thoroughly  preparing  him,  as  it 
was  hoped,  for  the  Christian  ministry.  While  it  cer- 
tainly was  not,  however,  the  custom  of  the  country  to 
set  aside  and  educate  one  son  for  a  public  life,  it  was 
so  with  some,  and  the  Adamses  had,  for  several  gen- 
erations, pursued  this  course.  And  while  this  usage 
did  not  go  very  far  towards  establishing  any  claim  to 
superiority  which  might  be  made  for  the  parents  of 
John  Adams,  the  character  of  the  children,  according 
to  an  old  and  mainly  true  standard  of  judgment  did, 
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perhaps,  give  no  doubtful  value  to  such  a  claim. 
Whatever  importance,  however,  may  be  attached  to 
blood,  true,  right  education  is  the  supreme,  royal  way 
to  noble  character  and  virtuous  life.  No  education, 
worth  the  name,  can  be  gauged  by  the  amount  of 
Greek  or  Latin  or  mathematics  or  any  other  form 
of  book-learning  it  may  have  in  it,  but  only  by  the 
aggregate  of  good  and  useful  sense  and  virtue,  the 
amount  of  true  wisdom  which  it  brings  into  actual  life. 
Whatever  were  the  real,  intellectual,  and  fleshly 
foundations  of  this  Adams  family  a  glimpse  of  its  true 
spirit  may  be  seen  in  the  following  remark  made  by 
John  Adams  when  serving  his  country  as  One  of  its 
first  foreign  ministers : 

"Neither  my  father  or  mother,  grandfather  or  grandmother, 
great-grandfather  or  great-grandmother,  nor  any  other  relation 
that  I  know  of,  or  care  a  farthing  for,  has  been  in  England  these 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  so  that  you  see,  I  have  not  one  drop 
of  blood  in  my  veins  but  what  is  American." 

John  Adams  was  born  October  19,  1735,  at  Brain- 
tree,  Massachusetts.  Little  has  been  recorded  in  any 
way  relating  to  his  boyhood  days,  and  although  the 
circumstances  of  his  father  would  justify  the  idea 
of  his  having  occupied  much  of  his  early  youth  in 
labor,  as  the  children  of  that  time,  especially  in  New 
England,  were  accustomed  to  do,  yet  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  being  designed  by  his  parents  for  a  learned 
profession,  he  was  early  sent  to  school.  From  his  own 
statements  it  does  not  appear  that  he  at  first  took 
much  interest  in  books,  but  spent  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  not  wholly  useless  ■ 
sports.  The  expectations  of  his  parents  did  not  seem 
in  a  fair  way  of  realization  in  him  at  the  outset.     But 
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a  change  of  tutors  brought  a  change  in  his  inclina- 
tions, and  almost  his  entire  after  life  became  distin- 
guished for  its  success  in  letters.  He  is  represented 
as  having  prepared  for  college  under  the  tutorship 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Marsh,  Congregational  minister  at 
Braintree,  and  Joseph  Cleverly,  sometime  "  reader  "  in 
the  English  Church  at  the  same  place.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1751,  and  graduated  in  1755. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  received  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Adams  stood  as  num- 
ber fourteen  in  a  graduating  class  of  twenty-four ;  and 
then,  too,  the  standard  of  Harvard  was  not  very  high. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Mr. 
Adams  graduated  in  Harvard's  aristocratic  colonial 
era,  when  students  were  assigned  places  in  the  grad- 
uating classes  according  to  the  adjudged  social  position 
of  their  families.  Number  fourteen  only  meant  the 
social  grade  assigned  to  old  John  Adams,  and  had  no 
relation  to  the  intellectual  standing  of  the  son.  A  few 
years  later  Harvard,  advancing  with  the  republican 
spirit  of  the  times,  arranged  her  graduates,  without 
any  such  distinction,  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  real  fact  in  the  case  was  that  Adams  stood 
high  in  the  college,  as  on  this  account  he  was  selected 
to  teach  the  "grammar  school"  at  Worcester. 

In  the  summer  of  1755,  he  entered  upon  this  work 
as  a  teacher,  and  soon  began  to  display  qualities  which 
had  given  him  some  distinction  at  college,  and  which 
were  destined  to  attract  general  public  notice. 

He  was  now  under  twenty-one,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  his  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  political  issues 
then  beginning  to  occupy  the  American  people. 

In  a   letter  to   his  friend,  Nathan  Webb,  at   this 
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time,  Mr.  Adams  exhibits  himself  as  one  of  the  early- 
dreamers  on  America's  future  glory.  In  this  letter  he 
speaks  of  independence  and  the  conditions  pointing  to 
national  suprefaacy. 

The  following  is  the  greater  part  of  this  letter : — 

"  WoBCESTKE,  12  October,  1755. 

"All  that  part  of  creation  which  lies  within  our  observation  is 
liable  to  change.  Even  mighty  states  and  kingdoms  are  not 
exempted. 

"If  we  look  into  history,  we  shall  find  some  nations  rising 
from  contemptible  beginnings  and  spreading  their  influence  till 
the  whole  globe  is  subjected  to  their  sway.  When  they  have 
reached  the  summit  of  grandeur,  some  minute  and  unsuspected 
cause  commonly  effects  their  ruin,  and  the  empire  of  the  world  is 
transferred  to  some  other  place.  Immortal  Eome  was  at  first  but 
an  insignificant  village,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  abandoned  ruf- 
fians ;  but  by  degrees  it  rose  to  a  stupendous  height,  and  excelled 
in  arts  and  arms  aU  the  nations  that  preceded  it.  But  the  demo- 
lition of  Carthage  (what  one  should  think  would  have  established 
it  in  supreme  dominion),  by  removing  all  danger,  suffered  it  to 
sink  into  a  debauchery,  and  made  it  at  length  an  easy  prey  to 
barbarians. 

"  England,  immediately  upon  this,  began  to  increase  (the  par- 
ticular and  minute  causes  of  which  I  am  not  historian  enough  to 
trace)  in  power  and  magnificence,  and  is  now  the  greatest  nation 
on  the  globe.  Soon  after  the  Reformation,  a  few  people  came 
over  into  the  new  world  for  conscience'  sake.  Perhaps  this  appar- 
ently trivial  incident  may  transfer  the  great  seat  of  empire  into 
America.  It  looks  likely  to  me ;  for  if  we  can  remove  the  tur- 
bulent Gallicks,  our  people,  according  to  the  exactest  computa- 
tions will,  in  another  century,  become  more  numerous  than  Eng- 
land itself.  Should  this  be  the  case,  since  we  have,  I  may  say, 
all  the  naval  stores  of  the  nation  in  our  hands,  it  will  be  easy  to 
obtain  the  mastery  of  the  seas ;  and  then  the  united  force  of  all 
Europe  will  not  be  able  to  subdue  us.  The  only  way  to  keep  us 
from  setting  up  for  ourselves  is  to  disunite  us.  Dimde  et  impera. 
Keep  us  in  distinct  Colonies,  and  then  some  great  men  in  each 
Colony  desiring  the  monarchy  of  the  whole,  they  will  destroy  each 
other's  influence  and  keep  the  country  in  equilihrio. 
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"Be  not  surprised  that  I  am  turned  politician.  This  whole 
town  is  immersed  in  politics.  The  interests  of  nations  and  all  the 
dira  of  war  make  the  subject  of  every  conversation.  I  sit  and 
hear,  and  after  having  been  led  through  a  maze  of  sage  observa- 
tions', I  sometimes  retire,  and  by  laying  things  together,  form 
some  reflections  pleasing  to  myself." 

Mr.  Adams  did  not  evidently  consider  the  school- 
teacher's calling  a  very  desirable  one,  or  his  chances 
of  greatness  very  certain  in  its  pursuit.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  remarks  : — 

"The  school  is  indeed  a  school  of  affliction.  But  Dr.  Savil 
tells  me,  for  my  comfort,  '  by  cultivating  and  pruning  these  tender 
plants  in  the  garden  of  Worcester,  I  shall  make  of  them  plants 
of  renown  and  cedars  of  Lebanon.'  However  this  may  be,  I  am 
certain  that  keeping  this  school  any  length  of  time  would  make  a 
base  weed  and  ignoble  shrub  of  me." 

Although  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  at  this  time, 
he  freely  discusses  the  chances  and  character  of  the 
three  so-called  learned  professions,  medicine,  law,  and 
divinity,  he  concludes  by  saying  that  "the  man  who 
lives  wholly  to  himself  is  of  less  worth  than  the  cattle 
in  his  barn,"  and  adds  :  "  However,  I  am  yet  very  con- 
tented in  the  place  of  a  school-master.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  very  suddenly  become  a  preacher." 

On   the    22d   of  August,   1755,  he   wrote    in   his 

Diary : — 

' '  Yesterday  I  completed  a  contract  with  Mr.  Putnam  to  study 
law  under  his  inspection  for  two  years.  I  ought  to  begin  with  a 
resolution  to  oblige  and  please  him,  and  his  lady  in  a  particular 
manner.  I  ought  to  endeavor  to  oblige  and  please  every  body, 
but  them  in  particular.  Necessity  drove  me  to  this  determination, 
but  my  inclination,  I  think,  was  to  preach.  However,  that  would 
not  do.  But  I  set  out  with  firm  resolutions,  I  think,  never  to 
commit  any  meanness  or  injustice  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  The 
study  and  practice  of  law,  I  am  sure,  does  not  dissolve  the  obli- 
gations, of  morality  or  of  religion." 
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It  does  not  appear  from  these  reflections  that  Mr. 
Adams  then  had  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the  profession 
he  was  about  to  enter,  but  he  certainly  struck  the  key- 
note to  the  way  of  making  it  or  any  other  calling 
noble,  by  doing  no  meanness,  and  in  no  way  losing  the 
sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation.  He  was  start- 
ing in  the  royal  road  to  an  honorable  position  in  the 
legal  profession. 

At  the  time  of  engaging  to  study  under  Mr.  Put- 
nam, he  also  agreed  to  teach  the  school  at  Worcester 
during  the  two  years'  term  of  that  engagement.  This 
was  his  only  means  of  support  at  the  time.  He  was 
also  to  board  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Putnam,  and  hence 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  pleasing  the  lawyer's  wife. 
But  in  announcing  his  disposition  to  please  everybody, 
he  was  at  the  outset  putting  forward  one  of  the  great 
elements  of  success  in  his  character,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  always  adhere  in  after-life. 

Although  the  legal  profession  had  stood  very  low 
in  this  country,  partly  by  reason  of  the  method  of 
conducting  matters  of  law  and  justice  by  the  British 
king,  and  partly  from  the  little  need  of  lawyers  which 
had  been  felt ;  yet  at  the  time  he  made  choice  of  pur- 
suit, against  the  desire  of  his  family  and  friends,  who 
preferred  his  entering  the  ministry,  the  law  profession 
was  becoming  of  more  importance  in  the  Colonies,  and 
many  of  the  leading  young  men  of  the  country  were 
entering  it,  believing  it  the  most  extended  field  for 
the  exertion  of  talent,  and  rising  to  public  conse- 
quence ;  some  of  these  being  Mr.  Adams's  more  favored 
friends.  A  letter  written  to  Charles  Gushing,  dated 
Worcester,  October  19,  1756,  sets  forth  in  a  decided 
tone  Mr.  Adams's  preference  for  the  course  selected. 
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and  indicates  some  of  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  one 
desired  by  his  friends.     He  wrote  as  follows  : — 

' '  My  Feeend, — I  look  upon  myself  obliged  to  give  you  the 
reasons  that  induced  me  to  resolve  upon  the  study  and  profession 
of  the  law,  because  you  were  so  kind  as  to  advise  me  to  a  differ- 
ent profession. 

"When  yours  came  to  hand,  I  had  thoughts  of  preaching,  but 
the  longer  I  lived  and  the  more  experience  I  had  of  that  order 
of  men,  and  of  the  real  design  of  that  institution,  the  more  objec- 
tions I  found  in  my  own  mind  to  that  course  of  life. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted  with  a  young  gentle- 
man of  fine  genius,  cultivated  with  indefatigable  study,  of  a  gen- 
erous and  noble  disposition,  and  of  the  strictest  virtue;  a  gentle- 
man who  deserves  the  countenance  of  the  greatest  men,  and  the 
charge  of  the  best  parish  in  the  Province.  But  with  all  these  ac- 
complishments, he  is  despised  by  some,  ridiculed  by  others,  and 
detested  by  more,  only  because  he  is  suspected  of  Arminianism. 
And  I  have  the  pain  to  know  more  than  one,  who  has  a  sleepy, 
stupid  soul,  who  has  spent  more  of  his  waking  hours  in  darning 
his  stockings,  smoking  his  pipe,  or  playing  with  his  fingers,  than 
in  reading,  conversation,  or  reflection,  cried  up  as  promising  young 
men,  pious  and  orthodox  youths,  and  admirable  preachers.  As  far 
as  I  can  observe,  people  are  not  disposed  to  inquire  for  piety,  in- 
tegrity, good  sense,  or  learning,  in  a  young  preacher,  but  for 
stupidity  (for  so  I  must  call  the  pretended  sanctity  of  some  abso- 
lute dunces),  irresistible  grace,  and  original  sin.  I  have  not,  in 
one  expression,  exceeded  the  limits  of  truth,  though  you  think  I 
am  warm.  Could  you  advise  me,  then,  who  you  know  have  not 
the  highest  opinion  of  what  is  called  orthodoxy,  to  engage  in  a 
profession  like  this?  But  I  have  other  reasons  too  numerous  to 
explain  fully.     .     .     . 

"The  students  in  the  law  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  youths  of  which  no  country,  no  age,  would  need  to  be 
ashamed.  And  if  I  can  gain  the  honor  of  treading  in  the  rear, 
and  silently  admiring  the  noble  air  and  gallant  achievements  of 
the  foremost  rank,  I  shall  think  myself  worthy  of  a  louder  tri- 
umph than  if  I  had  headed  the  whole  army  of  orthodox  preach- 
ers. The  difficulties  and  discouragements  I  am  under  are  a  full 
match  for  all  the  resolution  of  which  I  am  master.  But  I  com- 
fort myself  with  this  consideration,  the  more  danger  the  greater 
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glory.  The  general,  who  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  encounters 
a  more  numerous  and  formidable  enemy,  is  applauded,  if  he  strove 
for  the  victory  and  made  a  skillful  retreat,  although  his  army  is 
routed  and  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  lost.  But  if  he 
gains  a  small  advantage  over  the  enemy,  he  saves  the  interest  of 
his  country,  and  returns  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
bearing  the  triumphal  laurel  to  the  capitol.  I  have  cast  myself 
wholly  upon  fortune.  What  her  ladyship  will  be  pleased  to  do 
with  me,  I  can 't  say.  But  wherever  she  shall  lead  me,  or  what-/ 
ever  she  shall  do  with  me,  she  can  not  abate  the  sincerity  with 
which  I  trust  I  shall  always  be  your  friend." 

The  term  orthodoxy,  as  Mr.  Adams  uses  it  here, 
has  a  sense  somewhat  pecuHar  to  the  time,  and  was 
more  general  in  its  application  than  at  this  day. 
Many  orthodox  Christians  now  are  Arminians.  They 
are  found  even  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  dis- 
solute habits  of  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  course  Mr. 
Adams  took,  as  also  the  great  dearth  of  morals  and 
religion  in  the  Church. 

He  again  wrote  as  follows,  farther  describing  his 
course,  and  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him : — 

"Between  the  years  1751,  when  I  entered,  and  1755,  when  I 
left  college,  a  controversy  was  carried  on  between  Mr.  Bryant, 
the  minister  of  our  parish,  and  some  of  his  people,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  his  principles,  which  were  called  Arminian,  and  partly 
on  account  of  his  conduct,  which  was  too  gay  and  light,  if  not 
immoral.  Ecclesiastical  councils  were  called,  and  sat  at  my  father's 
house.  Parties  and  their  acrimonies  arose  in  the  Church  and  con- 
gregation, and  controversies  from  the  press  between  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Niles,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Bass,  concerning  the  five  points. 
I  read  all  these  pamphlets  and  many  other  writings  on  the  same 
subjects,  and  found  myself  involved  in  difficulties  beyond  my 
powers  of  decision.  At  the  same  time,  I  saw  such  a  spirit  of  dog- 
matism and  bigotry  in  clergy  and  laity,  that,  if  I  should  be  a 
priest,  I  must  take  my  side,  and  pronounce  as  positively  as  any 
of  them,  or  never  get  a  parish,  or,  getting  it,  must  soon  leave  it. 
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Very  strong  doubts  arose  in  my  mind,  whether  I  was  made  for  a 
pulpit  in  such  times,  and  I  began  to  think  of  other  professions. 
I  perceived  very  clearly,  as  I  thought,  that  the  study  of  theology, 
and  the  pursuit  of  it  as  a  profession,  would  involve  me  in  endless 
altercations,  and  make  my  life  miserable,  without  any  prospect  of 
doing  any  good  to  my  feUow-men. 

"  The  last  two  years  of  my  residence  at  college  produced  a 
club  of  students  (I  never  knew  the  history  of  the  first  rise  of  it), 
who  invited  me  to  become  one  of  them.  Their  plan  was  to  spend 
their  evenings  together  in  reading  any  new  publications,  or  any 
poetry  or  dramatic  compositions  that  might  fall  in  their  way.  I 
was  as  often  requested  to  read  as  any  other,  especially  tragedies, 
and  it  was  whispered  to  me  and  circulated  among  others  that  I 
had  some  faculty  for  public  speaking,  and  that  I  should  make  a 
better  lawyer  than  divine.  This  last  idea  was  easily  understood 
and  embraced  by  me.  My  inclination  was  soon  fixed  upon  the 
law.  But  my  judgment  was  not  so  easily  determined. .  There 
were  many  difficulties  in  the  way. 

"Although  my  father's  general  expectation  was  that  I  should 
be  a  divine,  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  so  thoughtful  and  consid- 
erate turn  of  mind,  to  be  possessed  of  so  much  candor  and  mod- 
eration, that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  remove  any  objections  he 
might  make  to  my  pursuit  of  physic  or  law,  or  any  other  reason- 
able course.  My  mother,  although  a  pious  woman,  I  knew  had 
no  partiality  for  the  life  of  a  clergyman.  But  I  had  uncles  and 
other  relations,  full  of  the  most  illiberal  prejudices  against  the 
law.  I  had,  indeed,  a  proper  affection  and  veneration  for  them, 
but  as  I  was  under  no  obligation  of  gratitude  to  them,  which 
could  give  them  any  color  of  authority  to  prescribe  a  course  of 
life  for  me,  I  thought  little  of  their  opinions.  Other. obstacles 
more  serious  than  these  presented  themselves.  A  lawyer  must 
have  a  fee  for  taking  me  into  his  office.  I  must  be  boarded  and 
clothed  for  several  years.  I  had  no  money ;  and  my  father,  hav- 
ing three  sons,  had  done  as  much  for  me,  in  the  expenses  of  my 
education,  as  his  estate  and  circumstances  could  justify,  and  as  my 
reason  or  my  honor  would  allow  me  to  ask.  I,  therefore,  gave 
out  that  I  would  take  a  school,  and  took  my  degree  at  college 
undetermined  whether  I  should  study  divinity,  law,  or  physic. 

"In  the  public  exercises  at  commencement,  I  was  somewhat 
remarked  as  a  respondent,  and  Mr.  Maccarty  of  Worcester,  who 
was  empowered  by  the  selectmen  of  that  town  to  procure  them  a 
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Latin  master  for  their  grammar-school,  engaged  me  to  undertake 
it.  About  three  weeks  after  commencement,  in  1775,  when  I 
was  not-  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  a  horse  was  sent  me  from  Wor- 
cester, and  a  man  to  attend  me.  We  made  the  journey,  about 
sixty  miles,  in  one  day,  and  I  entered  on  my  office.  For  three 
months  I  boarded  with  one  Greene,  at  the  expense  of,  and  by 
the  arrangement  of,  the  selectmen.  Here  I  found  'Morgan's 
Moral  Philosopher,'  which  I  was  informed  had  circulated  with 
some  freedom  in  that  town,  and  that  the  principles  of  deism  had 
made  a  considerable  progress  among  several  persons  in  that  and 
other  towns  in  the  county.  Three  months  after  this,  the  selectmen 
procured  lodgings  for  me  at  Dr.  Nahum  Willard's.  This  physi- 
cian had  a  large  practice,  a  good  reputation  for  skill,  and  a  pretty 
library.  Here  were  Dr.  Cheyne's  works,  Sydenham,  and  others, 
and  Van  Swieten's  Commentaries  on  Boerhaave.  I  read  a  good 
deal  in  these  books,  and  entertained  many  thoughts  of  becoming 
a  physician  and  surgeon.  But  the  law  attracted  my  attention 
more  and  more ;  and  attending  the  courts  of  justice,  where  I 
heard  Worthington,  Hawley,  Trowbridge,  Putnam,  and  others, 
I  felt  myself  irresistibly  impelled  to  make  some  effort  to  accom- 
plish my  wishes.  I  made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Putnam,  and  offered 
myself  to  him.  He  received  me  with  politeness,  and  even  kind- 
ness, took  a  few  days  to  consider  of  it,  and  then  informed  me 
that  Mrs.  Putnam  had  consented  that  I  should  board  in  his 
house,  that  I  should  pay  no  more  than  the  town  allowed  for  my 
lodgings,  and  that  I  should  pay  him  a  hundred  dollars  when  I 
should  find  it  convenient.  I  agreed  to  his  proposals  without  hesi- 
tation, and  immediately  took  possession  of  his  office.  His  library, 
at  that  time,  was  not  large ;  but  he  had  all  the  most  essential 
law  books.  Immediately  after  I  entered  with  him,  however,  he 
sent  to  England  for  a  handsome  edition  of  law  books,  and  for 
Lord  Bacon's  works.  I  carried  with  me  to  Worcester,  '  Lord  Bo- 
linbroke's  Study  and  Use  of  History'  and  his  'Patriot  King.' 
These  I  had  lent  him,  and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  them  that 
he  added  Bolingbroke's  works  to  his  list,  which  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  posthumous  works  of  that  writer,  in  five 
volumes.  Mr.  Burke  once  asked,  whoever  read  him  through  ? 
I  can  answer  that  I  read  him  through  before  the  year  1758,  and 
that  I  have  read  him  through  at  least  twice  since  that  time.  But, 
I  confess,  without  much  good  or  harm.  His  ideas  of  the  English 
constitution  are  correct,  and  his  political  writings  are  worth  some- 
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thing ;  but,  in  a  great  part  of  them  there  is  more  of  fiction  than 
of  truth.  His  religion  is  a  pompous  folly,  and  his  abuse  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  as  superficial  as  it  is  impious.  His.  style  is, 
original  and  inimitable;  it  resembles  more  the  oratory  of  the 
ancients  than  any  writings  or  speeches  I  ever  read  in  English." 

These  important  letters,  bearing  upon  Mr.  Adams's 
selection  of  a  pursuit,  were  not  printed  until  1817, 
and  then  without  his  consent  or  knowledge,  and 
brought  from  him  the  following  letter,  which  reveals 
the  fact  that  he  considered  them  the  immature  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  unjust  productions  of  his  youth  : — 

"  QuiNCY,  March  13, 1817. 
"Though  the  publication  of  my  juvenile  letters  to  your  father, 
especially  in  a  Nantucket  gazette,  is  a  riddle,  a  mystery  beyond  all 
comprehension,  yet  as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  suspect  any  un- 
kindness  in  your  family,  the  friendly  apology  in  your  letter  of  the 
11th  of  this  month  was  unnecessary,  though  highly  gratifying  to 
me.  The  letters,  while  they  have  afibrded  some  amusement  to 
my  friends,  have  excited  many  tender  recollections,  as  well  as 
serious  reflections  in  me.  I  was  like  a  boy  in  a  country  fair,  in  a 
wilderness,  in  a  strange  country,  with  half  a  dozen  roads  before 
him,  groping  in  a  dark  night  to  find  which  he  ought  to  take. 
Had  I  been  obliged  to  tell  your  father  the  whole  truth,  I  should 
have  mentioned  several  other  pursuits.  Farming,  merchandise, 
and,  above  all,  war.  Nothing  but  want  of  interest  and  patronage 
prevented  me  from  enlisting  in  the  army.  Could  I  have  obtained 
a  troop  of  horse  or  a  company  of  foot  I  should,  infallibly,  have 
been  a  soldier.  It  is  a  problem  in  my  mind  to  this  day,  whether 
I  should  have  been  a  coward  or  a  hero." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MR.  ADAMS'S  PICTURE  OF  HIMSELF— THE  LAWYER— HIS 

PROGRESS— FARMING— SOCIETY— NO  AMOURS  TO 

START  A  BLUSH,  CORRODE  A  CONSCIENCE, 

OR  STAIN  A  LIFE. 

IN  October,  1758,  Mr.  Adams  took  his  oath  as  a 
lawyer,  closed  his  engagement  as  a  teacher  at 
Worcester,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Braintree,  where  he  lived  in  the  home  of  his 
parents  until  in  1764. 

The  salary  of  a  teacher  was  poor  enough  in  the 
colonial  days  of  New  England,  but,  in  many  respects, 
Mr.  Adams  passed  two  years  very  usefully  in  that 
capacity,  and  little  reason  had  he,  certainly,  ever 
to  regret  the  time  spent  by  him  in  the  school  at 
Worcester. 

Mr.  Adams,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  kept  a  diary,  and,  although  somewhat  loosely  and 
irregularly  written,  unlike  that  of  Washington  and 
many  other  distinguished  men,  contained  besides  the 
state  of  the  climate  and  the  times  of  his  going  out 
and  coming  in,  things  seldom  worth  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  written,  much  useful  biography,  and  many 
reflections  which  admirably  set  forth  his  character  and 
life.  The  following,  selected  from  his  writings,  edited 
by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  presents  an  excellent  his- 
tory of  himself  and  his  ideas  and  motives  at  the  time 
of  beginning  his  law  studies. 
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In  1759,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his  diary : — 

"The  other  night  the  choice  of  Hercules  came  into  my  mind, 
and  left  impressions  there  which,  I  hope,  will  never  be  effaced, 
nor  long  unheeded.  I  thought  of  writing  a  fable  on  the  same 
plan,  but  accommodated  by  omitting  some  circumstances  and  in- 
serting others,  to  my  own  case.     Let  virtue  address  me. 

"Which,  dear  youth,  wiU  you  prefer,  a  life  of  effeminacy, 
indolence,  and  obscurity,  or  a  life  of  industry,  temperance,  and 
honor  ?  Take  my  advice ;  rise  and  mount  your  horse  by  the 
morning's  dawn,  and  shake  away,  amidst  the  great  and  beautiful 
scenes  of  nature  that  appear  at  that  time  of  the  day,  all  the  cru- 
dities that  are  left  in  your  stomach,  and  all  the  obstructions  that 
are  left  in  your  brains.  Then  return  to  your  studies  and  bend  your 
whole  soul  to  the  institutes  of  the  law  and  the  reports  of  cases  that 
have  been  adjusted  by  the  rules  in  the  institutes.  Let  no  trifling 
diversion  or  amusement  decoy  you  from  your  books :  i.  e.  no  girl,  no 
gun,  no  cards,  no  flutes,  no  violins,  no  dress,  no  tobacco,  no  laziness. 
Labor  to  get  distinct  ideas  of  law,  right,  wrong,  justice,  equity ; 
search  for  them  in  your  own  mind,  in  Roman,  Grecian,  French, 
English  treatises  of  natural,  civil,  common,  statute  law.  Aim  at 
the  exact  knowledge  of  the  nature,  end,  and  means  of  govern- 
ment. Compare  the  different  forms  of  it  with  each  other,  and 
each  of  them  with  their  effects  on  public  and  private  happiness." 

He  was  at  this  time  living  in  his  father's  famUy  at 
Braintree,  pursuing  his  legal  studies,  and  making  some 
efforts  to  establish  himself  in  business;  and,  in  1760, 
wrote  in  his  journal  that  he  had  read  a  multitude  of 
law  books,  and  mastered  but  few. 

Still  farther  on  he  criticises  his  own  conduct  in  the 
following  manner,  and  asks  for  immediate  reform : 

"Pretensions  to  wisdom  and  virtue,  superior  to  all  the  world, 
will  not  be  supported  by  words  only.  If  I  tell  a  man  that  I  am 
wiser  and  better  than  he  or  any  other  man,  he  will  either  despise, 
or  hate,  or  pity  me,  perhaps  all  three.  I  have  not  conversed 
enough  with  the  world  to  behave  rightly.  I  talk  to  Paine  about 
Greek;  that  makes  him  laugh.  I  talk  to  Sam  Quincy  about 
resolution,  and  being  a  great  man,  and  study  and  improving  time ; 
which   makes  him  laugh.     I   talk   to    Ned    about    the    folly  of 
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affecting  to  be  a  heretic,  which  makes  him  mad.  I  talk  to  Hannah 
and  Esther  about  the  folly  of  love;  about  despising  it;  about  be- 
ing above  it;  pretend  to  be  insensible  of  tender  passions;  which 
makes  them  laugh.  I  talk  to  Mr.  Wibird  about  the  decline  of 
learning ;  tell  him  I  know  no  young  fellow  who  promises  to  make 
a  figure;  cast  sneers  on  Dr.  Marsh  for  not  knowing  the  value  of 
old  Greek  and  Roman  authors;  ask  when  will  a  genius  arise  that 
will  shave  his  beard,  or  let  it  grow  rather,  and  sink  himself  in  a 
cell  in  order  to  make  a  figure.  I  talk  to  Parson  Smith  about  de- 
spising gay  dress,  grand  buildings,  and  estates,  fame,  etc.,  and 
being  contented  with  what  will  satisfy  the  real  wants  of  nature. 
All  of  this  is  afiectation  and  ostentation.  It  is  afiectation  of 
learning,  and  virtue,  and  wisdom,  which  I  have  not;  and  it  is  a 
weak  fondness  to  show  all  that  I  have,  and  to  be  thought  to  have 
more  than  I  have. 

"  Besides  this,  I  have  insensibly  fallen  into  a  habit  of  affecting 
wit  and  humor,  of  shrugging  my  shoulders,  and  moving,  distort- 
ing the  muscles  of  my  face.  My  motions  are  stiff  and  uneasy, 
ungracefiil,  and  my  attention  is  unsteady  and  irregular. 

"They  are  faults,  defects,  fopperies,  and  follies  and  disadvan- 
tages.    Can  I  mend  these  faults,  and  supply  these  defects?" 

These  were,  indeed,  grievous  faults,  and  all  the  more 
so  by  being  common  to  rude  and  illiterate  people.  But 
learning  had  not  made  Mr.  Adams  mad,  and  these  faults 
of  his  early  career  were  not  left  to  mar  the  life  of  one 
of  the  first  lawyers  of  his  age,  or  to  make  a  shadow 
on  one  of  the  first  names  in  American  history.  Ego- 
tism unfortunately  has  stained,  ineflfaceably,  many  dis- 
tinguished characters,  as  Humboldt,  Carlyle,  Words- 
worth, Reade,  and  scores  of  English,  and  not  a  few 
American  writers  and  scholars.  ¥et  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  such  a  trait  can  become  a  fixed  element  in 
the  character  of  a  really  great  man. 

Of  his  own  personal  qualities  and  future  expecta- 
tions, as  well  as  his  regard  for  public  praise,  and  a 
modest  desire  that  some  events  connected  with  his  life 
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might  give  him  a  place  in  the  memory  of  those  who 

should  be  expected  to  give  just  value  to  worthy  deeds, 

Mr.  Adams  wrote  as   follows  to  his  friend,  Jonathan 

Sewall,  in  1760:— 

"  There  is  but  little  pleasure,  which  reason  can  approve,  to  be 
received  from  the  noisy  applause  and  servile  homage  that  is  paid 
to  any  officer,  from  the  lictor  to  the  dictator,  or  from  the  sexton 
of  a  parish  to  the  sovereign  of  a  kingdom.  And  reason  will  de- 
spise equally  a  blind,  undistinguishing  adoration  of  what  the  world 
calls  fame.  She  is  neither  a  goddess  to  be  loved,  nor  a  demon  to 
be  feared,  but  an  unsubstantial  phantom,  existing  only  in  the  imag- 
ination. But  with  all  this  contempt,  give  me  leave  to  reserve  (for 
I  am  sure  that  reason  will  warrant)  a  strong  affection  for  the  honest 
approbation  of  the  wise  and  good,  both  in  the  present  and  iu  all 
future  generations.  Mistake  not  this  for  an  expectation  of  the 
life  to  come,  in  the  poet's  creed.  Far  otherwise.  I  expect  to  be 
totally  forgotten  within  seventy  years  from  the  present  hour,  un- 
less the  insertion  of  my  name  in  the  college  catalogue  should 
luckily  preserve  it  longer.  When  Heaven  designs  an  extraordi- 
nary character,  one  that  shall  distinguish  his  path  through  the 
world  by  any  great  effects,  it  never  fails  to  furnish  the  proper 
means  and  opportunities ;  but  tjie  common  herd  of  mankind,  who 
are  to  be  born,  and  to  eat,  and  sleep,  and  die,  and  be  forgotten, 
is  thrown  into  the  world,  as  it  were,  at  random,  without  any  visi- 
ble preparation  of  accommodations.  Yet,  though  I  have  very  few 
hopes,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own,  that  a  prospect  of  immortality 
in  the  memories  of  all  the  worthy,  to  the  end  of  time,  would  be 
a  high  gratification  to  my  wishes." 

On  Sunday,  May  2,  1756,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his 
Diary : — 

"  I  think  it  necessary  to  call  myself  to  a  strict  account  how  I 
spend  my  time,  once  a  week,  at  least.  Since  the  14th  of  April, 
I  have  been  studying  the  first  part  of  Butler's  Analogy." 

On  the  next  Sunday  he  wrote : — 

"  Since  last  Sunday  I  have  written  a  few  pages  of  the  Specta- 
tor ;  read  the  last  part  of  Butler's  Analogy ;  wrote  out  the  tract 
on  Personal  Identity,  and  that  upon  the  Nature  of  Virtue.  A 
poor  week's  work!" 
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Early  in  this  month  his  self-examinations  led  to  the 
following, statement  in  his  Diary: — 

"  The  love  of  fame  naturally  betrays  a  man  into  several  weak- 
nesses and  fopperies  that  tend  very  much  to  diminish  his  reputa- 
tion, and  so  defeat  itself.  Vanity,  I  am  sensible,  is  my  cardinal 
vice,  and  cardinal  folly;  and  I  am  in  continual  danger,  when  in 
company,  of  being  led  an  ignis  fatuus  chase  by  it,  without  the 
strictest  caution  and  watchfulness  over  myself." 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1756,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  :— 
"  Kept  school.  I  am  now  entering  on  another  year,  and  I  am 
resolved  not  to  neglect  my  time  as  I  did  last  year.  I  am  resolved 
to  rise  with  the  sun,  and  to  study  the  Scriptures  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  mornings,  and  to  study  some  Latin 
author  the  other  three  mornings.  Noons  and  nights  I  intend  to 
read  English  authors.  This  is  my  fixed  determination ;  and  I  will 
set  down  every  neglect  and  every  compliance  with  this  resolution. 
May  I  blush  whenever  I  sufier  one  hour  to  pass  unimproved.  I 
will  rouse  up  my  mind  and  fix  my  attention ;  I  will  stand  collected 
within  myself,  and  think  upon  what  I  read  and  what  I  see ;  I  will 
strive  with  all  my  soul,  to  be  something  more  than  persons  who 
have  had  less  advantages  than  myself." 

In  the  fall  of  1758  he  wrote:— 

"By  much  the  greater  part  of  this  day  has  been  spent  in  un- 
loading a  cart,  in  cutting  oven  wood,  in  making  and  recruiting  my 
own  fire,  in  eating  victuals  and  apples,  in  drinking  tea,  cutting 
and  smoking  tobacco,  and  in  chatting  with  Dr.  Savil's  wife  at  their 
house  and  at  this.  Chores,  chat,  tobacco,  tea,  steal  away  time ; 
but  I  am  resolved  to  translate  Justinian  and  his  commentator's 

I 

notes  by  daylight,  and  read  Gilbert's  Tenures  by  night,  till  I  am 
master  of  both,  and  I  will  meddle  with  no  other  book  in  this 
chamber  on  a  week-day;  on  Sunday  I  will  read  the  'Enquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,'  and  for  amusement  I  will  some- 
times read  'Ovid's  Art  of  Love'  to  Mrs.  Savil." 

On  Monday,  November  6,  1758,  Mr.  Adams  re- 
corded his  admission  to  the  bar  in  Boston  on  that  day 
in  the  following  manner: — 

"Went  to  town;  went  to  Mr.  Gridley's  office,  but  he  had  not 
returned  to  town  from  Brookline.     Went  again ;   not  returned ; 
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attended  court  till  after  twelve,  and  began  to  grow  uneasy,  ex- 
pecting that  Quincy  would  be  sworn  and  I  have  no  patron, 
when  Mr.  Gridley  made  his  appearance,  and  on  sight  of  me  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  Pratt,  Dana,  Kent,  Thatcher,  etc.,  about  me.  Mr. 
Pratt  said  'nobody  knew  me.'  '  Yes,'  says  Gridley,  'I  have  tried 
him,  he  is  a  very  sensible  fellow.'  At  last  he  rose  up  and  bowed 
to  his  right  hand,  and  said  "Mr.  Quincy,'  when  Quincy  rose  up; 
then  he  bowed  to  me,  '  Mr.  Adams,'  when  I  walked  out.  '  May 
it  please  your  honors,  I  have  two  young  gentlemen,  Mr.  Quincy 
and  Mr.  Adams,  to  present  for  the  oath  of  an  attorney.  Of  Mr. 
Quincy  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  he  has  lived  three  years  with 
Mr.  Pratt;  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  he  is  unknown  to  your  honors,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  he  has  lived  between  two  and  three  years 
with  Mr.  Putnam  of  Worcester,  has  a  good  character  from  him  and 
all  others  who  know  him,  and  that  he  was  with  me  the  other  day 
several  hours,  and  I  take  it,  he  is  qualified  to  study  the  law  by  his 
scholarship,  and  that  he  has  made  a  very  considerable,  a  very  great 
proficiency  in  the  principles  of  the  law,  and  therefore,  that  the 
client's  interest  may  be  safely  intrusted  in  his  hands.  I  therefore 
recommend  him,  with  the  consent  of  the  bar,  to  your  honors  for 
the  oath.' 

"Then  Mr.  Pratt  said  two  or  three  words,  and  the  clerk  was 
ordered  to  swear  us.  After  the  oath  Mr.  Gridley  took  me  by  the 
hand,  wished  me  much  joy,  and  recommended  me  to  the  bar.  I 
shook  hands  with  the  bar,  and  received  their  congratulations,  and 
invited  them  over  to  Stone's  to  drink  some  punch,  where  the  most 
of  us  resorted,  and  had  a  very  cheerful  chat." 

Shortly  after  this  event  he  had  occasion  to  write 
of  Bob  Paine: — 

"  That  evening,  at  Putnam's,  he  called  me  a  numskull  and  a 
blunderbuss  before  all  the  superior  judges.  I  was  not  present,  in- 
deed, but  such  expressions  were  indecent,  and  tended  to  give 'the 
judges  a  low  opinion  of  me,  as  if  I  was  despised  by  my  acquain- 
tances. He  is  an  impudent,  ill-bred,  conceited  fellow;  yet  he  has 
wit,  sense,  and  learning,  and  a  great  deal  of  humor;  and  has  vir- 
tue, and  piety,  except  his  fretful,  peevish,  childish  complaints 
against  the  disposition  of  things.  This  character  is  drawn  with 
resentment  of  his  ungenerous  treatment  of  me,  and  allowances 
must,  therefore,  be  made;  but  these  are  unexaggerated  facts." 
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Mr.  Adams's  first  legal  case  was  undertaken  toward 
the  close  of  the  second  month  after  he  had  taken  his 
oath,  and  was  not  successful.  Of  this  case  he  wrote 
quite  bitterly : — 

"I,  this  evening,  delivered  to  Mr.  Field  a  declaration  in  tres- 
pass for  a  rescue.  I  was  obliged  to  finish  it  without  sufficient 
examination.  If  it  should  escape  an  abatement  it  is  quite  undi- 
gested and  unclerklike.  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  and  concerned  for 
it.  If  my  first  writ  should  be  abated,  if  I  should  throw  a  large 
bill  of  costs  on  my  first  client,  my  character  and  business  will 
suflTer  greatly;  it  will  be  said,  I  do  not  understand  my  business. 
No  one  will  trust  his  interests  in  my  hands.  I  never  saw  a  writ 
on  that  law  of  the  Province.  I  was  perplexed,  and  am  very 
anxious  about  it.  Now  I  feel  the  disadvantage  of  Putnam's  inso- 
ciability  and  neglect  of  me.  Had  he  given  me,  now  and  then, 
a  few  hints  concerning  practice,  I  should  be  able  to  judge  better 
at  this  hour  than  I  can  now.  I  have  reason  to  complain  of  him ; 
but  it  is  my  destiny  to  dig  treasures  with  my  own  fingers,  nobody 
wUl  lend  or  sell  me  a  pickaxe." 

A  few  days  later,  in  recording  the  failure  of  this 
his  first  writ,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  : — 

"Let  me  note  the  fatal  consequences  of  precipitation.  My 
first  determination,  what  to  do  in  this  affair,  was  right;  I  de- 
termined not  to  meddle,  but  by  the  cruel  reproaches  of  my 
mother,  by  the  importunities  of  Field,  and  by  the  fear  of  having 
it  thought  I  was  incapable  of  drawing  the  writ,  I  was  seduced 
from  that  determination;  and  what  is  the  consequence?  the  writ 
is  defective.  It  will  be  said  I  undertook  the  case  but  was  unable 
to  manage  it ;  this  nonsuit  wiU  be  in  the  mouth  of  everybody ; 
Lambert  will  proclaim  it.  Let  me  never  undertake  to  draw  a 
writ  without  sufficient  time  to  examine  and  digest  in  my  mind  all 
the  doubts,  queries,  objections,  that  may  arise. 

"What  is  the  reason  that  I  can  not  remove  all  papers  and 
books  from  my  table,  take  one  volume  into  my  hands  and'  read 
it,  and  then  reflect  upon  it  till  night,  without  wishing  for  my  pen 
and  ink  to  write  a  letter,  or  take  down  any  other  book,  or  think 
of  the  girls?  Because  I  can't  command  my  attention.  My 
thoughts  are  roving  from  girls  to  friends,  from  friends  to  court, 

3— B 
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to  Worcester,  Newbury,  and  then  to  Greece  and  Rome,  then  to 
law ;  from  poetry  to  oratory  and  law." 

So  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his  Diary  towards  the 
close  of  1759,  and  a  little  later  wrote  what  appeared 
to  contain  the  key  to  his  wandering  moods  : — 

"Is  it  not  absurd  to  study  all  arts  but  that  of  living  in 
the  world,  and  all  sciences  but  that  of  mankind?  Popularity  is 
the  way  to  gain  and  figure.  The  arts  of  gain  are  necessary ;  you 
may  get  more  by  studying  town  meeting  and  training  days,  than 
you  can  by  studying  Justinian  and  aU  his  voluminous  and  heavy 
commentators." 

But,  this  fancy  for  the  training  field  and  tavern 
popularity  was  only  momentary  with  Mr.  Adams, 
although  he  often  felt  that  some  of  it  was  necessary. 

And    soon  he    is  discovered   recording   sentiments 

like  these  : — 

"  Figure  and  show  may,  indeed,  attract  the  eyes  and  admira- 
tion of  the  vulgar,  but  are  little,  very  little,  regarded  by  wise 
men.  Is  it  not  rational,  noble,  to  dote  on  the  pleasure  of  viewing 
a  fine  horse,  and  being  seen  by  others  to  ride  such  a  one  ?  A 
fine  horse,  riches,  learning,  make  people  stare  at  me  and  talk 
about  me  ;  and  a  mighty  boon  this,  to  be  stared  at  and  talked  of  by 
people  that  I  despise  ;  and  all  that  I  regard  will  love  and  honor  me 
for  acquisitions  that  I  have  power  to  make,  and  which  can  not  be 
torn  from  me.  Wisdom  and  virtue  are  not  dependent  on  the 
elements  of  fire  or  water,  air  or  earth." 

The  year  1760,  he  closed  with  these  reflections  : — 

"Another  year  is  now  gone,  and  upon  recollection  I  find  I 
have  executed  none  of  my  plans  of  study.  I  can  not  satisfy  my- 
self that  I  am  much  more  knowing  either  from  books  or  men,  from 
this  chamber  or  the  world  than  I  was  at  least  a  year  ago,  when  I 
wrote  the  foregoing  letter  to  Sewall.  Most  of  my  time  has  been 
spent  in  rambling  and  dissipation.     .     .     . 

"  I  have  just  entered  on  the  fifth  year  of  my  studies  in  law, 
and  I  think  it  is  high  time  for  a  reformation,  both  in  the  man 
and  the  lawyer." 
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In  1761,  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies  began  to  develop  in  Massachusetts  in  resist- 
ance to  what  was  known  as  the  "  writs  of  assistance," 
giving  power  to  officers  of  customs  to  enter  houses, 
warehouses,  etc.,  and  break  open  cases  or  any  cover- 
ings for  merchandise  to  examine  for  smuggled  goods. 
James  Otis  made  an  open  argument  against  the  legality 
of  the  writ,  and  discussed  the  whole  question  of  rela- 
tions between  the  parent  country  and  this.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  initial  step  in  the  long  series  of  events 
which  led  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  Mr.  Adams 
heard  this  speech,  and  drew  from  it  much  of  his  after 
inspiration.  He  also  made  a  brief  report  of  the  speech, 
believed  to  be  the  only  remains  of  it  ever  preserved. 

Mr.  Adams  had  yet  acquired  little  business  or 
reputation  as  a  lawyer,  but  various  things  combined 
to  establish  him  in  the  favor  of  the  public.  He  was 
elected  surveyor  of  the  highways  at  Braintree,  and 
discharged  the  duties  imposed  with  fidelity.  His 
father,  who  died  May  25,  1761,  had  held  this  office 
before  him.  In  1764,  he  was  made  assessor  and  a 
trustee  of  his  town,  also  overseer  of  the  poor.  In 
1765,  he  made  a  trip  to  the  Kennebec  River  to  con- 
duct a  law  case,  which  he  gained,  and  which  gave  him 
the  first  important  advancement  recorded  in  his  pro- 
fessional career.  In  this  year,  too,  he  made  what  may, 
in  some  sense,  be  taken  as  his  first  step  in  politics. 
The  famous  "Stamp  Act"  now  began  to  agitate  the 
public  mind,  and,  amidst  the  riotous  proceedings  in 
Boston,  he,  James  Otis,  and  Jeremiah  Gridley  were 
appointed  by  the  town  of  Boston  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion, by  permission,  before  Governor  Bernard  and  the 
royal  Council.     He  was  surprised  at  this  call,  but  went 
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to  Boston,  and  without  preparation  of  any  kind,  being 
the  youngest  counsel,  opened  the  argument,  taking  the 
position  that  the  "  Stamp  Act,"  being  no  act  of  the 
American  people,  was  invalid.  But  Bernard  and  the 
Council  adhered  to  the  avowed  right  to  execute  the 
"Act,"  and  called  upon  the  legislature  or  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  assist.  But  a  deaf  ear  was 
turned  to  his  appeal  and  recommendations,  which  in- 
duced him  to  adjourn  the  House  and  put  a  stop  to  all 
sessions  of  the  "  General  Court."  This  course  of  the 
Governor  brought  additional  offense  to  the  people,  and 
the  opposition  became  so  great  and  universal  that  Par- 
liament repealed  the  "  Act,"  while  still  holding  to  the 
right  to  tax  the  Colonies  without  representation  in  the 
British  government.  Although  the  people  received  the 
announcement  of  the  repeal  with  great  rejoicing,  and 
temporarily  forgot  the  fact  of  the  reserved  right  of 
Parliament  to  lay  tax  in  any  form,  in  Massachusetts 
the  conduct  of  Governor  Bernard  led  to  constant  rup- 
tures with  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

In  1765,  Jeremiah  Gridley  formed  a  law  club  of 
three  members  besides  himself,  consisting  of  Fitch, 
Dudley,  and  John  Adams ;  his  purpose  being  to  culti- 
vate in  men  who  would  be  most  likely  to  perpetuate 
the  culture,  a  noble  standard  of  purity  and  learning  in 
the  legal  profession  of  America.  Out  of  the  duties 
and  work  of  this  club  sprang  Mr.  Adams's  "Disserta- 
tion on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law,"  which  was  after- 
wards published,  and  aided  greatly  in  establishing  his 
character  as  a  lawyer. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1764,  Mr.  Adams  was 
married  to  Abigail  Smith,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam   Smith   of   Weymouth,   near    Braintree.     In    the 
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spring  of  1768,  he  removed  to  Boston  for  a  larger  field 
of  exertion;  and  soon  after  refused  the  appointment 
of  advocate-general  to  the  admiralty  court,  not  being 
willing,  on  any  account,  to  interfere  with  the  free 
exercise  of  his  political  views. 

During  the  "Stamp  Act"  excitement  in  1765,  the 
question  was  raised  in  the  Massachusetts  Assembly, 
of  holding  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the 
Colonies  to  consult  together  as  to  British  and  Amer- 
ican rights  and  the  general  condition  of  the  Provinces. 
James  Otis  and  two  others  were  appointed  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  September  the  convention  met  in  New 
York,  and  introduced  the  way  for  the  final  union  of  the 
Colonies  for  protection  and  defense  against  Grreat  Britain. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Adams  by  the  people  of 
Boston  as  an  associate  of  Otis  and  Gridley  in  the  de- 
fense against  the  "  Stamp  Act,"  was  owing,  no  doubt, 
in  some  degree,  to  his  action  at  Braintree  in  present- 
ing a  petition,  signed  by  prominent  citizens,  to  the 
selectmen,  urging  the  calling  of  a  meeting  for  instruct- 
ing their  representatives  in  reference  to  the  "  Act." 
He  wrote  at  home  a  form  of  instructions  and  carried 
it  to  the  meeting  where  it  was  adopted.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  local  newspapers,  adopted  by  forty  other 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  parts  of  it  were  used  by 
Samuel  Adams  in  drawing  up  similar  instructions  for 
the  Boston  representatives. 

Mr.  Adams's  legal  business  had  become  quite  ex- 
tensive by  this  time,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing reflections,  which  also  otherwise  indicate  the 
state  of  his  feelings  at  the  beginning  of  1768 : — 

"To  what  object  are  my  views  directed?  What  is  the  end 
and  purpose  of  my  studies,  journeys,  labors  of  all  kinds,  of  body 
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and  mind,  of  tongue  and  pen?  Am  I  grasping  at  money  or 
scheming  for  power?  Am  I  planning  the  illustration  of  my 
family,  or  tlie  -welfare  of  my  country  ?  These  are  great  questions. 
In  truth  I  am  tossed  about  so  much  from  post  to  pillar,  that 
I  have  not  leisure  and  tranquillity  enough  to  consider  dis- 
tinctly my  own  views,  objects,  and  feelings.  I  am  mostly  intent, 
at  present,  upon  collecting  a  library ;  and  I  find  that  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  care,  as  well  as  money,  is  requisite  to  assemble  an 
ample  and  well  chosen  assortment  of  books.  But,  when  this  is 
done,  it  is  only  a  means,  ari  instrument.  Whenever  I  shall  have 
completed  my  library,  my  end  will  not  be  answered.  Fame,  for- 
tune, power,  say  some,  are  the  ends  intended  by  a  library.  The 
service  of  God,  country,  clients,  fellow-men,  say  others.  Which 
of  these  lie  nearest  my  heart? 

" '  Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 
The  center  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbor,  fli-st  it  will  embrace. 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race.' 

"I  am  certain,  however,  that  the  course  that  I  pursue  will 
neither  lead  me  to  fame,  fortune,  power,  nor  to  the  service  of  my 
friends,  clients,  or  country.  What  plan  of  reading,  or  reflection, 
or  business  can  be  pursued  by  a  man  who  is  now  at  Pownalbor- 
ough,  then  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  next  at  Boston,  then  at  Taun- 
ton, presently  at  Barnstable,  then  at  Concord,  now  at  Salem,  then 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Worcester?  Now  at  sessions, 
then  at  pleas ;  now  in  admiralty,  now  at  superior  court,  then  in 
the  gallery  of  the  House  ?  What  a  dissipation  must  this  be !  Is 
it  possible  to  pursue  a  regular  train  of  thinking  in  this  desultory 
life  ?  By  no  means.t  It  is  a  life  of  here  and  everywhere,  to  use 
the  expression  that  is  applied  to  Othello  by  Desdemona's  father. 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  a  rambling,  roving,  vagrant,  vaga- 
bond life;  a  wandering  life.  At  Mein's  bookstore,  at  Bowes's 
shop,  at  Dana's  house,  at  Fitch's,  Otis's  office,  at  the  clerk's  office, 
in  the  court  chamber,  in  the  gallery,  at  my  own  fire,  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  same  plan." 

This  extract  from  his  Diary  not  only  exhibits  the 
excited  and  irregular  condition  of  his  life,  but  also 
very  considerable  pecuniary  prosperity.     He  neglects 
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to  mention  in  his  list  of  employments,  his  interest  in 
farming,  and  the  great  pleasure  he  had  already  taken 
in  his  own  land  and  comfortable  home  at  Braintree. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  Colonies  at  this  period 
was  deplorable.  The  "  Stamp  Act"  and  the  successful 
resistance  it  met  served  to  break  up  the  accustomed 
restraints  of  society.  About  this  time,  too,  there  was 
a  virulent  eruption  in  Europe  among  immoral  and  in- 
fidel writers,  which  reached  America,  especially  New 
England,  as  a  tornado,  loosening  the  passions  of  men 
and  giving  prominence  to  their  evil  and  disorderly 
traits.  While  this  state  of  affairs  did  not  affect  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Adams,  it  often  disturbed  his  tran- 
quillity; and  he  saw  that  the  very  spirit  of  liberty 
and  patriotism,  of  which  he  was  a  champion,  was  im- 
bued with  a  degree  of  moral  obliquity,  self-destroying 
extravagance,  and  indecency  which  he  should  need  to 
exert  his  influence  to  subdue  and,  regulate.  He  now 
became  greatly  concerned  about  the  alarming  growth 
of  whisky  drinking,  and  wrote  ieveral  articles  for  the 
newspapers  against  the  vileness  of  the  practice  and 
the  spread  of  the  traffic,  representing  himself  as  an 
old  man  whose  length  of  vision  entitled  him  to  respect. 
In  his  own  person  he  was  exemplary  in  this  as  in  most 
of  the  useless  and  unmanly  habits  of  men.  Although 
from  his  own  journal  it  is  apparent  that,  before  his 
marriage,  at  all  events,  he  was  an  inveterate  smoker, 
and  squandered  in  that  way  much  of  his  time,  not  to 
mention  his  mental  and  physical  strength  and  vigor. 
But  even  this  practice  he  did  not  always  hold  to  with- 
out restraint.  He  records  in  his  Diary,  before  his 
marriage,  that  he  had  a  wager  with  a  "lady"  that  for 
one  month  tobacco  should  not  be  seen  in  his  mouth. 
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He  was  a  tea-drinker  of  considerable  pertinacity,  but 
was  not  equal  to  General  Washington  in  this  useful 
and  exalted  practice. 

As  a  man  of  ambitions  and  bright  prospects,  Mr. 
Adams's  greatest  fault  at  the  outset  was  late  rising, 
and  the  apparent  absence  of  some  great  principle  guid- 
ing him  at  every  small  as  well  as  important  step  of 
his  life.  He  rose  after  the  sun  oftener  than  before  it, 
and  not  unfrequently  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  of  morn- 
ings. No  matter  how  golden  thoughts  were  matured 
at  the  midnight  hour,  this  practice  would  present  any 
great  man  in  a  ridiculous  aspect.  There  was,  for  sev^ 
eral  years  after  entering  upon  the  practice  of  the  law, 
wanting  in  his  personal  habits  the  presence  of  those 
stern  elements  of  self-control  which  ever  actuated 
Washington  and  many  other  eminent  men.  But  time 
improved  these  things ;  and  no  immoral  stain  ever 
rested  on  the  character  of  John  Adams. 

Jonathan  Sewall  afterwards  truly  said  that  Mr. 
Adams  wanted  the  education,  the  qualities  of  dissipa- 
tion, to  make  him  a  courtier;  he  wanted  the  small  talk 
and  other  trifling  traits,  to  make  him  flirt  with  women. 
But  he  was  very  fond  of  the  society  of  women  for  all 
that.  At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  he  began  his  small 
adventures,  like  most  other  live  boys,  among  the  girls, 
and  with  the  exception  of  seven  years,  dating  from  the 
time  of  entering  eoUege,  he  maintained  his  "female" 
friendships  until  his  marriage.  But  all  of  this  was 
not  in  the  way  to  fit  him  for  a  "  society  man,"  nor  of  a 
character  to  detract  from  the  noble  reputation  of  his 
maturer  life. 

Some  extracts  from  Mr.  Adams's  Diary  will  mate- 
rially illustrate  this  period. 
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"January  8,  1761.  Last  Monday  had  a  passionate  wrangle 
with  Eben  Thayer,  before  Major  Crosby.  He  called  me  a  petty 
lawyer.     This  I  resented." 

"  This  is  the  third  time  I  have  been  before  Major  Crosby  with 
T.  The  first  time  he  was  for  John  Spear ;  that  action  was  demol- 
ished. The  next  time  he  appeared  for  Nathan  Spear  against  Eph. 
Hunt  and  John  Vinton.  Those  actions  were  demolished.  The 
last  time  he  appeared  for  Bayley  against  Niles,  White,  Hayden, 
etc.  These  actions  were  all  demolished.  Thus  I  have  come  off 
pretty  triumphantly  every  time,  and  he  pretty  foolishly.  Yet  I 
have  managed  none  of  these  cases  in  the  most  masterly  manner. 
I  see  several  inadvertent  mistakes  and  omissions.  But  I  grow 
more  expert,  less  diffident,  etc.  I  feel  my  own  strength.  I  see 
the  complacent  countenances  of  the  crowd,  and  I  see  the  respect- 
ful face  of  the  justice,  and  the  fearful  faces  of  pettifoggers,  more 
than  I  did." 

"June  20,  1761.  This  morning  is  very  fine;  the  clear  sky; 
the  bright  sun,  the  clean  groves  and  grass,  after  so  fine  a  rain,  are 
very  pleasant.  But  the  books  within  this  chamber  have  a  much 
better  title  to  my  attention  than  any  of  the  rural  scenes  and  ob- 
jects without  it.  I  have  been  latterly  too  much  in  the  world,  and 
too  little  in  this  retreat.  Abroad,  my  appetites  are  solicited,  my 
passions  inflamed,  and  my  understanding  too  much  perverted,  to 
judge  wisely  of  men  or  things;  but  in  this  retreat,  when  neither 
my  senses,  nor  appetites,  nor  passions  are  excited,  I  am  able  to 
consider  all  things  more  coolly  and  sensibly." 

In  November,  1761,  Mr.  Adams  was  sworn  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Superior  Court,  and  makes  this  record  of 
the  event  in  his  Diary: — 

"  Brother  Qiiincy  and  I  were  sworn  before  the  Superior  Court. 
It  is  now  more  than  five  years  since  I  began  the  study  of  the  law ; 
and  it  is  about  three  years  since  I  was  sworn  at  the  Inferior 
Court." 

"About  this  time  the  project  was  conceived,  I  suppose  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  clothing  the  judges  and  lawyers 
with  robes.  Mr.  Quincy  and  I  were  directed  to  prepare  our  gowns 
and  bands,  and  to  tie  wigs,  and  were  admitted  barristers,  having 
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practiced  three  years  at  the  inferior  courts,  according  to  one  of 
our  new  rules." 

"Before  Sunrise.  My  thoughts  have  taken  a  sudden  turn  to 
husbandry.  Have  contracted  with  Jo.  Field  to  clear  my  swamp, 
and  to  build  me  a  long  string  of  stone  wall,  and  with  Isaac  to 
build  me  sixteen  rods  more,  and  with  Jo.  Field  to  build  me  six  rods 
more.  And  my  thoughts  are  running  continually  from  the  or- 
chard to  the  pasture,  and  from  thence  to  the  swamp,  and  thence 
to  the  house  and  barn  and  land  adjoining.  Sometimes  I  am  at 
the  orchard  plowing  up  acre  after  acre,  planting,  pruning  apple- 
trees,  mending  fences,  carting  dung;  sometimes  in  the  pasture 
digging  stones,  clearing  bushes,  pruning  trees,  building  wall  to 
redeem  posts  and  rails;  and  sometimes  removing  button-trees 
down  to  my  house;  sometimes  I  am  at  the  old  swamp  burning 
bushes,  digging  stumps  and  roots,  cutting  ditches  across  the 
meadows." 

This  mood  was  upon  him  in  the  fall  of  1762,  as  it 
was  often  afterwards  throughout  his  life. 

In  1764  Mr.  Adams  made  the  following  record  of 
himself,  one  which  would  have  applied  equally  well  at 
any  later  period  in  his  long  life: — 

"  I  was  of  an  amorous  disposition,  and  very  early,  from  ten 
to  eleven  years  of  age,  was  fond  of  the  society  of  females.  I  had 
my  favorites  among  the  young  women,  and  spent  many  of  my 
evenings  in  their  company;  and  this  disposition,  although  con- 
trolled for  seven  years,  after  my  entrance  into  college,  returned 
and  engaged  me  too  much  till  I  was  married. 

"I  shall  draw  no  character,  nor  give  any  enumeration  of  my 
youthful  flames.  This,  I  will  say.  It  would  be  considered  as 
no  compliment  to  the  dead  or  the  living.  This  I  will  say ; — 
they  were  all  modest  and  virtuous  girls,  and  always  maintained 
their  character  through  life.  No  virgin  or  matron  ever  had  cause 
to  blush  at  the  sight  of  me,  or  to  regret  her  acquaintance  with 
me.  No  father,  brother,  son,  or  friend,  ever  had  cause  of  grief 
or  resentment  for  any  intercourse  between  me  and  any  daughter, 
sister,  mother,  or  any  other  relation  of  the  female  sex.  The  re- 
flections, to  me  consolatory  beyond  all  expression,  I  am  able  to 
make  with  truth  and  sincerity;    and  I  presume  I  am  indebted 
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for  this  blessing  to  my  education.  This  has  been  rendered  the 
more  precious  to  me,  as  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  effects  of  a 
different  practice.  Corroding  reflections  through  life  are  the 
never-failing  consequence  of  illicit  amours  in  old  as  well  as  new 
countries.  The  happiness  of  life  depends  more  upon  innocence 
in  this  respect,  than  upon  all  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  or  of 
Zeno,  without  it." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MR.    ADAMS   AS   A   LAWYER— APPEARS    FOR   THE    BRITISH 

SOLDIERS  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  "BOSTON  MASSACRE"— 

"DISSERTATION    ON   THE   CANON   AND    FEUDAL 

LAW— THE  MAN  AND  HIS  PROFESSION. 

IN  the  early  part  of  1768,  Mr.  Adams  was  urged 
by  some  of  his  friends  to  remove  to  Boston,  which 
he  did  in  that  year,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  a 
house  called  the  White  House  in  Brattle  Square.  Soon 
afterwards,  as  before  intimated,  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing him  to  the  royal  cause,  through  Attorney-General 
Jonathan  Sewall,  Governor  Bernard  offered  him  the 
position  of  Advocate-General  in  the  court  of  admiralty, 
which  position  he  declined,  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — 

"  Although  this  offer  was  unexpected  to  me,  I  was  in  an  instant 
prepared  for  an  answer.  That  I  was  sensible  of  the  honor  done 
me  by  the  Governor,  but  must  be  excused  from  accepting  his 
offer.  The  office  was  lucrative  in  itself,  and  a  sure  introduction 
to  the  most  profitable  business  in  the  Province ;  and  what  was  of 
more  consequence  still,  it  was  a  first  step  in  the  ladder  of  royal 
favor  and  promotion.  But  I  had  long  weighed  this  subject  in  my 
own  mind.  For  seven  years  I  had  been  solicited  by  some  of  my 
friends  and  relations,  as  well  as  others,  and  offers  had  been  made 
me,  by  persons  who  had  influence,  to  apply  to  the  Governor  or  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  procure  me  a  commission  for  the 
place.  But  I  had  always  rejected  these  proposals,  on  account  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  and  my  scruples  about  laying 
myself  under  any  restraints  or  obligations  of  gratitude  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  any  of  their  favors. 
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"The  new  statutes  had  been  passed  in  Parliament,  laying  du- 
ties on  glass,  paint,  etc.,  and  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the' 
revenue  was  expected,  which  must  excite  a  great  fermentation  in 
the  country,  of  the  consequences  of  which  I  could  see  no  end." 

He  further  answered  Mr.  Sewall  that — 

"He  knew  very  well  my  political  principles,  the  system  I  had 
adopted,  and  the  connections  and  friendships  I  had  formed  in 
consequence  of  them.  He  also  knew  that  the  British  government, 
including  the  king,  his  ministers,  and  Parliament,  apparently 
supported  by  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  were  persevering  in 
a  system  wholly  inconsistent  with  all  my  ideas  of  right,  justice, 
and  policy,  and,  therefore,  I  could  not  jJlace  myself  in  a  situation  in 
which  my  duty  and  my  inclination  would  be  so  much  at  variance." 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1768,  the  people  of 
Boston  called  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  entire 
Colony  of  Massachusetts,  which  met  ten  days  after- 
wards, and  addressed  the  governor  as  to  holding  the 
courts  which  he  had  suspended.  This  revolutionary 
step,  aided  by  other  acts  of  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
resulted  in  the  stationing  of  a  large  force  of  British 
troops  in  that  city,  under  the  command  of  General 
Thomas  Gage,  who  then  became  governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince. The  very  presence  of  the  "  Red  Coats,"  as  the 
British  soldiers  were  called,  exasperated  the  people, 
and  altercation  after  altercation  ensued,  until  finally, 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  in  a  quarrel  between 
a  number  of  the  citizens  and  a  squad  of  soldiers,  five  of 
the  former  were  shot  and  killed  and  several  wounded. 
This  was  styled  the  "Boston  Massacre,"  and  was 
another  important  advance  on  the  way  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. Crispus  Attucks,  one  of  the  men  killed,  was  a 
negro.  Attucks  was  a  leader  in  the  mob.  The  dis- 
reputable feature  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  it  was 
a  citizens'  mob,  the  soldiers  acting  only  in  self-defense. 

Of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Boston  at  that  juncture, 
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and  of  his  own  feelings  and  posture,  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
in  his  Diary  in  1805  : — 

"Through  the  whole  succeeding  fall  and  winter  a  regiment 
was  exercised  by  Major  Small,  in  Brattle  Square  directly  in  front 
of  my  house.  The  spirit-stirring  drum  and  the  ear-piercing  fife 
aroused  me  and  my  famUy  early  enough  every  morning,  and  the 
indignation  they  excited,  though  somewhat  soothed,  was  not 
allayed  by  the  sweet  songs,  violins,  and  flutes  of  the  serenading 
Sons  of  Liberty  under  my  windows  in  the  evening.  In  this  way 
and  a  thousand  others  I  had  sufficient  intimations  that  the  hopes 
and  confidence  of  the  people  were  placed  in  me  as  one  of  their 
friends ;  and  I  was  determined  that,  so  far  as  depended  on  me, 
they  should  not  be  disappointed ;  and  that  if  I  could  render  them 
no  positive  assistance,  at  least  I  would  never  take  any  part 
against  them. 

"My  daily  reflections  for  two  years,  at  the  sight  of  those  sol- 
diers before  my  door,  were  serious  enough.  Their  very  appear- 
ance in  Boston  was  a  strong  proof  to  me  that  the  determination 
in  Great  Britain  to  subjugate  us  was  too  deep  and  inveterate  ever 
to  be  altered  by  us ;  for  every  thing  we  could  do  was  misrepre- 
sented, and  nothing  we  could  say  was  credited.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  had  read  enough  in  history  to  be  well  aware  of  the  errors 
to  which  the  public  opinions  of  the  people  were  liable  in  times  of 
great  heat  and  danger,  as  well  as  the  extravagances  of  which  the 
populace  of  cities  were  capable  when  artfully  excited  to  passion, 
and  even  when  justly  provoked  by  oppression. 

"  The  danger  I  was  in  appeared  in  full  view  before  me ;  and  I 
very  deliberately,  and,  indeed,  very  solemnly,  determined,  at  all 
events,  to  adhere  to  my  principles  in  favor  of  my  native  country, 
which,  indeed,  was  all  the  country  I  knew,  or  which  had  been 
known  by  my  father,  grandfather,  or  great-grandfather  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  never  would  deceive  the  people,  nor  conceal  from 
them  any  essential  truth,  nor,  especially,  make  myself  subservient 
to  any  of  their  crimes,  follies,  or  eccentricities.  These  rules,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  capacity  and  power,  I  have  invariably  and 
religiously  observed  to  this  day. 

' '  I  was  solicited  to  go  to  town  meetings  and  harangue  there. 
This  I  coiistantly  refused.  My  friend.  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  the 
most  frequently  urged  me  to  this.  My  answer  to  him  always  was, 
'  That  way  madness  lies.' " 
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Mr.  Adams  now  embraced  a  large  circuit  in  his 
business,  and  had  risen  to  the  head  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  Massachusetts.  Few  of  the  important  causes 
of  the  country  were  not  conducted  by  him  on  one  or 
the  other  side,  and  especially  was  he  sought  in  cases 
affecting  the  Colony  or  individuals  against  the  govern- 
ment or  crown.  Although  he  did  not  engage  in  the 
noisy  and  disorderly  proceedings  which  preceded  the 
Revolution,  or  constituted  a  part  of  it,  as  did  his  rela- 
tive, Samuel  Adams,  he  was  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  all  the  real  interests  of  the  people  and  his  na- 
tive country,  and  ready,  on  any  just  occasion,  to 
defend  them  from  the  aggressions  and  wrongs  of  the 
British  government  or  its  agents.  With  the  "  Sons 
of  Liberty,"  as  were  called  the  organized,  disorderly 
pro-revolutionary  element,  he  was  not  identified,  yet 
with  a  view  of  showing  them  that  he  was  the  true 
friend  of  America,  on  a  few  occasions  he  appeared  at 
their  meetings.  Although  he  mainly  stood  aloof  from 
these  popular  demonstrations,  he  was  chosen  at  the 
Boston  town  meetings  in  1768  and  1769  to  draw  up 
instructions  for  their  representatives,  and  his  draughts 
were  always  adopted  unaltered.  He  had  really  ap- 
peared before  the  people  only  as  a  lawyer,  and  desired 
to  maintain  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  purity  and 
universally  honorable  character  of  the  representative 
and  expounder  of  the  law,  while  adhering  to  his  po- 
litical principles  as  a  patriot. 

One  of  the  most  important  law  cases  in  which  he 
was  ever  engaged  was  that  of  the  trial  of  Captain 
Preston  and  the  eight  British  soldiers  for  murdering 
the  five  citizens  of  Boston  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770. 
The  funerals  of  the  dead  citizens  had  been  conducted 
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with  great  ceremony,  the  day  of  their  death  made  an 
anniversary  of  freedom,  and  every  means  taken  to 
arouse  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  event  was  not  only  felt  in  Massachusetts  but  in 
all  the'  Colonies.  The  great  clamor  brought  about 
the  removal  of  the  British  troops  from  Boston,  but 
no  effort  was  left  unemployed  to  convict  those  con- 
cerned in  the  massacre.  Mr.  Adams  and  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  both  patriots,  were  engaged  on  the  side 
of  the  defense,  greatly  to  the  mortification  of  their 
friends,  and  at  the  jeopardy  of  their  popularity  and 
business,  other  lawyers  being  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
appear  for  the  British  troops.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson  to  involve 
these  lawyers  or  in  some  way  to  separate  them  from  the 
patriotic  cause.  For  this  reason  they  were  especially 
appealed  to  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers.  The  Adamses 
suspected  Hutchinson  above  all  other  agents  of  the 
British  government,  and  believed  that  to  his  machina- 
tions were  traceable  most  evils  which  had  befallen 
the  Province.  By  his  policy  the  British  troops  had 
been  quartered  in  Boston,  and  by  it  came  all  the  ills 
which  distracted  the  Colony,  and  which  contributed 
largely  towards  developing  the '  spirit  of  opposition 
■throughout  the  country,  and  introducing  the  final  ap- 
peal to  arms.  In  the  following  earnest  and  interesting 
manner  Mr.  Adams  refers  to  this  celebrated  trial : — 

"The  next  morning;  I  think  it  was,  sitting  in  my  office,  near 
the  steps  of  the  town-house  stairs,  Mr.  Forrest,  who  was  then 
called  the  Irish  Infant,  came  in.  With  tears  streaming  from  his 
eyes,  he  said,  '  I  am  come  with  a  very  solemn  message  from  a  very 
unfortunate  man.  Captain  Preston,  in  prison.  He  wishes  for 
counsel,  and  can  get  none.  I  have  waited  on  Mr.  Quincy,  who 
says  he  will  engage  if  you  will  give  him  your  assistance ;   without 
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it,  he  positively  will  not.  Even  Mr.  Auchmuty  declines  unless 
you  will  engage.' 

' '  I  had  no  hesitancy  in  answering  that  counsel  ought  to  be  the 
very  last  thing  that  an  accused  person  should  want  in  a  free 
country;  that  the  bar  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  independent 
and  impartial,  at  all  times  and  in  every  cLrcumstance,  and  that 
persons  whose  lives  were  at  stake  ought  to  have  the  counsel  they 
preferred.  But  he  must  be  sensible  that  this  would  be  as  impor- 
tant a  cause  as  was  ever  tried  in  any  court  or  country  of  the 
world,  and  that  every  lawyer  must  hold  himself  responsible,  not 
only  to  his  country,  but  to  the  highest  and  most  infallible  of  all 
tribunals,  for  the  part  he  should  act.  He  must,  therefore,  expect 
from  me  no  art  or  address,  no  sophistry  or  prevarication,  nor  any 
thing  more  than  fact,  evidence,  and  law  would  justify.  He  said, 
'Captain  Preston  requested  and  desired  no  more,  and  that  he 
would  cheerfully  trust  his  life  with  me  on  those  principles.' 

"Forrest  oflfered  me  a  single  guinea  as  a  retaining  fee,  and  I 
readily  accepted  it.  From  first  to  last  I  never  said  a  word  about 
fees  in  any  of  those  cases,  and  I  should  have  said  nothing  about 
them  here,  if  calumnies  and  insinuations  had  not  been  propagated 
that  I  was  tempted  by  great  fees  and  enormous  sums  of  money. 
Before  or  after  the  trial,  Preston  sent  me  ten  'guineas,  and  at  the 
trial  of  the  soldiers  afterwards,  eight  guineas  more,  which  were  all 
the  fees  I  ever  received,  or  were  oflTered  to  me,  and  I  should  not 
have  said  any  thing  to  my  clients  on  the  subject,  if  they  had 
never  offered  me  any  thing.  This  was  all  the  pecuniary  reward 
I  ever  had  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days'  labor  in  the  most  exhaust- 
ing and  fatiguing  causes  I  ever  tried,  for  hazarding  a  popularity 
very  general  and  very  hardly  earned,  and  for  incurring  a  clamor, 
popular  suspicions,  and  prejudices,  which  are  not  yet  worn  out, 
and  never  will  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  history  of  this  period 
is  read." 

While  the  trial  was  in  the  course  of  preparation, 
notwithstanding  the  clamor  raised  against  Mr.  Adams 
for  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  soldiers,  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority  to  succeed  Mr.  Bowdoin, 
who  had  been  passed  into  the  Council,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  in  the  House.  Although  he 
had    never    attended    the     town    meetings,    he    now 
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appeared  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  offered  his  thanks  accord- 
ing to  a  custom  now  in  vogue,  and  with  no  pleasure  to 
himself,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  first  political 
office.     Of  this  step  in  his  career  he  thus  writes : — 

"At  this  time  I  had  more  business  at  the  bar  than  any  man 
in  the  Province.  My  health  was  feeble.  I  was  throwing  away 
as  bright  prospects  as  any  man  ever  had  before  him,  and  I  had 
devoted  myself  to  endless  labor  and  anxiety,  if  not  to  infamy  and 
to  death,  and  that  for  nothing,  except  what  indeed  was  and  ought 
to  be  all  in  all,  a  sense  of  duty." 

He  at  once  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  to  which  place 
the  Governor  had  removed  the  General  Court  (as  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  styled)  from  Boston, 
and  took  his  seat  as  one  of  its  most  active  members. 
His  judgment,  legal  attainments,  and  patriotism  stood 
so  high  that  his  services  were  in  demand  on  all  impor- 
tant committees,  the  session  giving  him  a  great  amount 
of  hard  labor. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  the  case 
of  the  soldiers  was  tried,  and  decided  in  their  favor. 
The  presentation  of  the  case  in  court,  and  the  honora- 
ble conduct  of  the  defense,  had  greatly  modified  public 
sentiment,  and  many  were  then  able  to  see  the  justice 
of  the  verdict.  This  case,  instead  of  really  injuring 
Mr.  Adams  personally  or  in  business,  increased  his 
reputation  as  a  just  lawyer,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
case  being  conducted  for  the  defense  by  two  patriots 
gave  strength  to  the  colonial  cause,  in  setting  forth  the 
independence,  justice,  and  fearless  devotion  to  right 
exhibited  by  the  leaders.  During  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Adams's  argument  in  this  case,  he  made  use  of  the 
following  bold  language : — 

"  If  Heaven,  in  its  anger,  shall  ever  permit  the  time  to  come 
when,  by  means  of  an  abandoned  administration  at  home,  and  the 
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outrages  of  the  soldiery  here,  the  bond  of  parental  affection  and 
filial  duty  between  Britain  and  the  Colonies  shall  be  dissolved, 
when  we  shall  be  shaken  loose  from  the  shackles  of  the  common 
law  and  our  allegiance,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature,  the 
American  and  the  British  soldier  must  fight  it  out  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  But  it  is  certain  such 
a  time  is  not  yet  arrived,  and  every  virtuous  Briton  and  American 
prays  it  never  may.  Till  then,  however,  we  must  try  causes  in 
the  tribunals  of  justice,  by  the  laws  of  the  land." 

During  Mr.  Adams's  first  session  in  the  legislature, 
or  "General  Court,"  there  arose  among  the  numerous 
controversies  with  the  Governor, 'one  as  to  the  terms 
at  that  time  introduced  in  that  body:  "In  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same." 
Old  Governor  Shirley,  who  was  then  living  at  Rox- 
bury,  hearing  of  this  form  of  words,  asked  who  revived 
it,  as  it  was  expunged  during  his  administration;  and 
being  told  that  the  "Boston  seat"  did  it,  and  that  that 
seat  was  composed  of  Cushing,  Hancock,  and  Samuel 
and  John  Adams,  said  :  "  Mr.  Cushing  I  knew,  and 
Mr.  Hancock  I  knew,  but  where  the  devil  this  brace 
of  Adamses  came  from,  I  know  not."  This  was  not 
surprising,  as  it  was  not  the  desire  or  interest  of  Gen- 
eral Shirley  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  American 
statesmanship  and  American  patriotism. 

Mr.  Adams  now  began  to  suffer  from  ill-health,  and 
was  compelled,  early  in  1771,  to  return  with  his  fam- 
ily to  his  home  at  Braintree.  Of  this  change  he 
wrote  in  his  Diary: — 

"  The  complicated  cares  of  my  legal  and  political  engagements, 
the  slender  diet  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  confine  myself,  the  air 
of  the  town  of  Boston,  which  was  not  favorable  to  me,  who  had 
been  born  and  passed  almost  all  my  life  in  the  country,  but  espe- 
cially the  constant  obligation  to  speak  in  public,  almost  every  day 
for  many  hours,  had  exhausted  my  health,  brought  on  a  pain  in 
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my  breast,  and  a  complaint  in  my  lungs,  which  seriously  threat- 
ened my  life,  and  compelled  me  to  throw  off  a  great  part  of  the 
load  of  business,  both  public  and  private,  and  return  to  my  farm 
in  the  country.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1771,  I  removed  my 
family  to  Braintree,  still  holding,  however,  an  office  in  Boston. 
The  air  of  my  native  spot,  and  the  fine  breezes  from  the  sea  on 
one  side,  and  the  rocky  mountains  of  pine  and  savin  on  the  other, 
together  with  daily  rides  on  horseback,  and  amusements  of  agri- 
culture, always  delightful  to  me,  soon  restored  my  health  in  a  con- 
siderable degree." 

Mr.  Adams  continued  his  professional  trips  to  the 
various  tovrns,  here  and  there,  drank  wine  and  punch 
with  his  friends,  and  yet,  to  some  extent,  adhered  to 
the  use  of  the  pipe.  An  entry  in  his  Diary  concerning 
one  of  these  occasions,  it  is  not  pleasing  to  recite  of  the 
first  lawyer  of  Massachusetts  and  the  first  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  He  says :  "  I  have  hurt 
myself  to-day,  by  taking  cold  in  the  forenoon,  and  by 
drinking  too  much  wine  at  Kettel's  and  at  Martin's. 
I  drank  half  a  pint  at  Kettel's  and  two  glasses  at 
Martin's."  But  he  was  by  far  more  than  ordinarily 
wise  in  knowing  himself  hurt  by  such  conduct. 

However,  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  spread  more 
throughout  the  Colony.  Several  young  men  had  al- 
ready been  students  in  his  office,  and  his  eloquence 
and  learning  gave  him  respect  and  friends  everywhere. 

His  trips  through  the  country  were  generally  made 
on  horseback  or  in  a  sulky,  and  were  not  often  remark- 
able for  any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary  way.  But  his 
road  was  not  all  smoothness,  as  his  known  attachment 
to  the  country,  and  his  formidable  enmity  to  the  de- 
vices of  the  royal  Grovernor,  made  him  a  mark,  at  all 
times,  for  malice  from  the  "  prerogative  "  or  royal  party. 
While  many  who  had  been  numbered  on  the  side  of  the 
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Colonies  had  consulted  their  interests,  or  been  induced 
by  Governor  Hutchinson  to  occupy  pecuniary  trusts 
under  the  government,  he  and  his  relative,  Samuel 
Adams,  remained  steadfast  and  undisturbed  in  their 
attachment  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Adams's  health  improving  and  his  business  ne- 
cessities in  Boston  requiring  much  of  his  time  there, 
he  finally  returned  with  his  family  to  that  city.  Of 
this  removal  he  wrote : — 

"  Finding  my  health  much  improved,  and  finding  great  incon- 
venience in  conducting  my  business  in  Boston,  in  my  office  there, 
while  my  family  was  in  the  country,  I  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  returning.  Having  found  it  very  troublesome  to  hire  houses, 
and  be  often  obliged  to  remove,  I  determined  to  purchase  a  house, 
and  Mr.  Hunt  offering  me  one  in  Queen  Street  near  the  scene  of 
my  business,  opposite  the  Court  House,  I  bought  it,  and  incon- 
venient and  contracted  as  it  was,  I  made  it  answer,  both  for  a 
dwelling  and  an  office,  till  a  few  weeks  before  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  when  the  war  commenced." 

This  change  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1772.  In  re- 
moving to  Braintree  in  the  previous  year,  he  had  given 
up  his  place  in  the  Legislature,  and  he  now  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  his  private  business,  his  office, 
and  farm,  hoping  in  that  way  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
better  circumstances  and  happier  life  for  his  children 
than,  he  said,  had  fallen  to  his  lot. 

He,  accordingly,  began  his  living  in  Boston  again 
very  quietly,  holding  closely  to  his  family  and  busi- 
ness, and  keeping  clear  of  clubs  and  partisan  contests, 
seldom  sufiFering  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  bitter 
disputes  of  the  times.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  man  of 
quick  temper,  and  was  not  unfrequently  led  by  it  into 
unwise  and  extravagant  words  and  acts,  which  he 
more  often  regretted  afterwards. 
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He  mentions  one  of  these  occasions  in  Ms  journal 
in  this  manner  : — 

"In  conversation  with  Mr.  Collins,  an  English  gentleman, 
about  the  high  commission  court  for  inquiring  after  the  burners 
of  the  Oaspee  at  Providence,  I  found  the  old  warmth,  heat,  vio- 
lence, acrimony,  bitterness,  sharpness  of  my  temper  and  expression, 
were  not  departed.  I  said  there  was  no  more  justice  left  in  Bri- 
tain than  there  was  in  hell;  that  I  wished  for  war,  and  that  the 
whole  Bourbon  family  was  upon  the  back  of  Great  Britain ; 
avowed  a  thorough  disaffection  to  that  country,  wished  that  any 
thing  might  happen  to  them,  and,  as  the  clergy  prayed  of  our 
enemies  in  time  of  war,  that  they  might  be  brought  to  reason  or 
to  ruin.  I  can  not  but  reflect  upon  myself  with  severity  for  these 
rash,  inexperienced,  boyish,  raw,  and  awkward  expressions.  A 
man  who  has  no  better  government  of  his  tongue,  no  more  com- 
mand of  his  temper,  is  unfit  for  every  thing  but  children's  play 
and  the  company  of  boys.'' 

At  the  time  of  his  return  to  Boston  in  1772,  Mr. 
Adams  had  mainly  run  his  race  as  a  lawyer.  And 
although  he  took  delight  in  picturing  to  himself  a 
happy  and  prosperous  future,  this  he  was  not  destined 
to  see.  By  native  ability,  hard  study,  and  the  mod- 
erate use  of  the  whip,  he  had  reached  the  top  of  his 
profession,  and  was  then  the  possessor  of  the  highest 
degree  of  reputation  to  be  gain^  by  a  "patriot"  law- 
yer at  that  day  in  Massachusetts.  His  law  career  had 
been  successful  from  the  two  common  points  of  view. 
That  is,  he  had  with  moderate  fees  very  materially 
bettered  his  fortune,  and  his  reputation  for  professional 
attainments  had  been  established. 

While  taking  an  "airing"  in  a  chaise  with  Samuel 
Adams  on  a  summer  day  in  1770,  Samuel  told  him 
that  he  had  never  looked  forward  in  his  life ;  never 
planned,  laid  a  scheme,  or  formed  a  design  of  laying 
up  any  thing  for  himself  or  others  after  him. 
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To  this  startling  announcement  Mr.  Adams  re- 
plied : — 

"I  told  him  I  could  not  say  that  of  myself.  'If  that  had 
been  true  of  me,  you  would  never  have  seen  my  face.'  And  I 
tliink  this  was  true;  I  was  necessitated  to  ponder  in  my  youth,  to 
consider  of  ways  and  means  of  raising  a  subsistence,  food  and 
raiment,  and  books  and  money  to  pay  for  my  education  to  the 
bar.  So  that  I  must  have  sunk  into  total  contempt  and  obscurity, 
if  not  perished  for  want,  if  I  had  not  planned  for  futurity; 
and  it  is  no  damage  to  a  young  man  to  learn  the  art  of  living 
early,  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  much  musing,  and  pondering, 
and  anxiety." 

Because  the  loyalists  hated  them,  the  friends  of 
the  country  were  accustomed  to  call  Samuel  and  John 
Adams  '■'■par  nobile  fratrum."  But,  how  unlike  were 
these  men !  One  was  the  hero  of  fortuijate  circum- 
stances ;  was  taken  up  in  the  progress  of  events,  and 
proved  more  than  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  time. 
The  other  had  labored  to  achieve  every  step  in  the 
distinction  of  which  he  was  the  proud  possessor. 

John  Adams  had  considered  his  own  beginning  in- 
auspicious, and  had  mourned  alike  the  failures  and 
censures  of  his  friends.  As  he  ran  over  the  pages 
of  his  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  saw,  he  said, 
these  things  : — 

"Little  boats,  water-mills,  wind-mills,  whirligigs,  birds'  eggs, 
bows  and  arrows,  guns,  singing,  pricking  tunes,  girls,  etc. ;  igno- 
rance of  parents,  masters  Cleverly,  Marsh,  tutors  Mayhew,  etc. 
By  a  constant  dissipation  among  amusements  in  my  childhood, 
and  by  the  ignorance  of  my  instructors  in  the  more  advanced 
years  of  my  youth,  my  mind  has  lain  uncultivated ;  so  that,  at 
twenty-five,  I  am  obliged  to  study  Horace  and  Homer.  Proh 
dolor!" 

His  first  law  case  had  been  a  failure,  and  for.  this 
he  had  blamed  his  mother,  as  well  as  old  Putnam  of 
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Worcester.  Robert  Treat  Paine  had  berated  him  as  a 
numskull  before  the  Superior  Judges.  And  Ebeu 
Thayer  had  called  him  a  petty  lawyer.  But  Jeremiah 
Gridley,  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  Massachusetts  be- 
fore him,  had  introduced  him  to  the  Inferior  Court  as 
a  young  man  of  promise.  And  this  view  of  his  early 
patron  he  established  in  a  remarkably  short  period. 

Judge  Gridley  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  his 
learning  and  qualities  that  he  selected  him,  with  one 
or  two  young  lawyers  of  Boston,  to  form  a  club,  of 
which  he  said :  "  I  hope  and  expect  to  see  at  the  bar, 
in  consequence  of  this  sodality,  a  purity,  an  elegance, 
and  a  spirit  surpassing  any  thing  that  ever  appeared 
in  America." 

This  club  was  formed,  as  before  mentioned,  early 
in  1765,  and  Mr.  Adams  went  into  Boston  regularly  to 
attend  its  meetings ;  but  it  did  not  continue  long,  and 
poor  Gridley's  hopes  were  only  partially  realized. 

The  work  of  the  club  led  Mr.  Adams  to  prepare 
his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law,"  pub- 
lished first,  without  title,  in  three  numbers  in  the 
Boston  Gazette,  in  the  fall  of  1765,  and  subsequently 
in  the  London  Chronicle,  and  afterwards  in  several 
forms  with  the  title  here  given.  It  was  supposed  in 
England,  and  even  in  Boston,  to  be  the  production  of 
Judge  Gridley.  It  was  pronounced  one  of  the  finest 
legal  papers  ever  produced  in  America,  and  for  three 
years  its  author  was  not  known.  Still  Mr.  Adams 
never  considered  it  a  complete  performance. 

This  dissertation  announced  principles  which  are  yet 
by  no  means  obsolete,  principles  which  seem  to  be  eternal 
in  the  affairs  of  men ;  and  sentiments  that  were  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  fires  of  the  Revolution,  fires 
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then  still  latent.  A  few  quotations  from  this  early- 
literary  effort  of  Mr.  Adams  seem  necessary  as  illus- 
trative of  the  lawyer  and  patriot,  deserving  reproduc- 
tion entire,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  development  and  accomplishment  of  American 
Independence.     Mr.  Adams  began  : — 

"  Ignorance  and  inconsideration  are  the  two  great  causes  of 
the  ruin  of  mankind.  This  is  an  observation  of  Dr.  Tillotson, 
with  relation  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow-men  in  a  future  and 
immortal  state.  But  it  is  of  equal  truth  and  importance  if  ap- 
plied to  the  happiness  of  men  in  society  on  this  side  the  grave. 
In  the  earliest  ages  of  the[ world,  absolute  monarchy  seems  to  have 
been  the  universal  form  of  government.  Kings  and  their  great 
counsellors  and  captains  exercised  a  cruel  tyranny  over  the 
people,  who  held  a  rank  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  in  those 
days,  but  little  higher  than  the  camels  and  elephants  that  carried 
them  and  their  engines  to  war. 

"This,  however,  has  been  known  by  the  great  to  be  the  tem- 
per of  mankind ;  and  they  have,  accordingly,  labored,  in  all  ages, 
to  wrest  from  the  populace,  as  they  are  contemptuously  called,  the 
knowledge  of  their  rights  and  wrongs,  and  the  power  to  assert  the 
former  or  redress  the  latter.  I  say  rights,  for  such  they  have, 
undoubtedly,  antecedent  to  all  earthly  government,  rights  that  can 
not  be  repealed  or  restrained  by  human  laws,  rights  derived  from 
the  great  Legislator  of  the  universe. 

"Since  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  the  two  greatest  sys- 
tems of  tyranny  that  have  sprung  from  this  original  are  the 
canon  and  the  feudal  law.  The  desire  of  dominion,  that  great 
principle  by  which  we  have  attempted  to  account  for  so  much 
good  and  so  much  evil  is  when  properly  restrained,  a  very  useful 
and  noble  movement  in  the  human  mind.  But,  when  such  re- 
straints are  taken  off,  it  becomes  an  encroaching,  grasping,  rest- 
less, and  ungovernable  power.  Numberless  have  been  the  systems 
of  iniquity  contrived  by  the  great  for  the  gratification  of  this  pas- 
sion in  themselves ;  but  in  none  of  them  were  they  ever  more 
successful  than  in  the  invention  and  establishment  of  the  canon 
and  the  feudal  law. 

"By  the  former  of  these,  the  most  refined,  sublime,  extensive, 
and  astonishing  constitution  of  policy  that  ever  was  conceived  by 
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the  mind  of  man  was  formed  by  the  Romish  clergy  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  their  own  order.  All  the  epithets  I  have  here 
given  to  the  Romish  policy  are  just,  and  will  be  allowed  to  be  so, 
when  it  is  (ionsidered,  that  they  even  persuaded  mankind  to 
believe  faithfully  and  undoubtingly,  that  God  Almighty  had 
intrusted  them  with  the  keys  of  Heaven,  whose  gates  they  might 
open  and  close  at  pleasure ;  with  a  power  of  dispensation  over  all 
the  rules  and  obligations  of  morality  ;  with  authority  to  license 
all  sorts  of  sins  and  crimes ;  with  a  power  of  deposing  princes  and 
absolving  subjects  from  allegiance ;  with  a  power  of  procuring  or 
withholding  the  rain  of  heaven  and  the  beams  of  the  sun ;  with 
the  management  of  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  famine ;  nay,  with 
the  mysterious,  awful,  incomprehensible  power  of  creating  out 
of  bread  and  wine  the  flesh  and  blood  of  God  himself.  .  .  . 
In  the  latter,  we  find  another  system  similar  in  many  i-espects  to  the 
former ;  which,  although  it  was  originally  formed,  perhaps  for  the 
necessary  defense  of  a  barbarous  people  against  the  inroads  and  inva- 
sions of  neighboring  nations,  yet  for  the  same  purposes  of  tyranny, 
cruelty,  and  lust,  which  had  dictated  the  canon  law,  it  was  soon 
adopted  by  almost  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  wrought  into  the 
constitutions  of  their  government.  It  was  originally  a  code  of  laws 
for  a  vast  array  in  a  perpetual  encampment.  The  general  was  in- 
vested with  the  sovereign  propriety  of  all  the  lands  within  the  ter- 
ritory. Of  him,  as  his  servants  and  vassals,  the  first  rank  of  his 
great  ofiicers  held  the  lands;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  other 
subordinate  ofiicers  held  of  them  ;  and  all  ranks  and  degrees  held 
their  lands  by  a  variety  of  duties  and  services,  all  tending  to  bind 
the  chains  the  faster  on  every  order  of  mankind.  In  this  manner 
the  common  people  were  held  together  in  herds  and  clans  in  a 
state  of  servile  dependence  on  their  lords,  bound,  even  by  the 
tenure  of  their  lands,  to  follow  them,  whenever  they  commanded,  to 
their  wars,  and  in  a  state  of  total  ignorance  of  every  thing  divine 
and  human,  except  the  use  of  arms  and  the  culture  of  their  lands. 
"But  another  event  still  more  calamitous  to  human  liberty 
was  a  wicked  confederacy  between  the  two  systems  of  tyranny 
above  described.  It  seems  to  have  been  even  stipulated  between 
them,  that  the  temporal  grandees  should  contribue  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  priesthood,  and 
that  the  spiritual  grandees,  in  their  turn,  should  employ  their 
ascendency  over  the  consciences  of  the  people,  in  impressing  on 
their  minds  a  blind,  implicit  obedience  to  civil  magistracy. 
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"  Thus,  as  long  as  this  confederacy  lasted,  and  the  people  were 
held  in  ignorance,  liberty,  and  with  her  knowledge  and  virtue  too, 
seemed  to  have  deserted  the  earth,  and  oue  age  of  darkness  succeeded 
another,  till  God  in  his  benigu  providence  raised  up  the  champions 
who  began  and  conducted  the  Reformation.  From  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  first  settlement  of  America,  knowledge  gradually 
spread  in  Europe,  but  especially  in  England ;  and  in  proportion 
as  that  increased  and  spread  among  the  people,  ecclesiastical  aud 
civil  tyranny,  which  I  use  as  synonymous  expressions  for  the 
canon  and  feudal  laws,  seem  to  have  lost  their  strength  and 
weight.  The  people  grew  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  wrong 
that  was  done  them  by  these  systems,  more  aud  more  impatient 
under  it,  and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  rid  themselves  of  it ; 
till  at  last,  under  the  execrable  race  of  the  Stuarts,  the  struggle 
between  the  people  and  the  confederacy  aforesaid  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  tyranny  became  formidable,  violent,  and  bloody. 

' '  It  was  this  great  struggle  that  peopled  America.  It  was  not 
religion  alone,  as  is  commonly  supposed ;  but  it  was  a  love  of  uni- 
versal liberty,  and  a  hatred,  a  dread,  a  horror  of  the  infernal 
confederacy  before  described,  that  projected,  conducted,  and  ac- 
complished the  settlement  of  America. 

"It  was  a  resolution  formed  by  a  sensible  people,  I  mean  the 
Puritans,  almost  in  despair.  They  had  become  intelligent  in 
general,  and  many  of  them  learned.  For  this  fact,  I  have  the 
testimony  of  Archbishop  King  himself,  who  observed  of  that  peo- 
ple, that  they  were  more  intelligent  and  better  read  than  even 
the  members  of  the  Church,  whom  he  censures  warmly  for  that 
reason.  This  people  had  been  so  vexed  and  tortured  by  the 
powers  of  those  days,  for  no  other  crime  than  their  knowledge 
and  their  freedom  of  enquiry  and  examination,  and  they  had  so 
much  reason  to  despair  of  deliverance  from  those  miseries  on  that 
side  the  ocean,  that  they  at  last  resolved  to  fly  to  the  wilderness  for 
refuge  from  the.  temporal  and  spiritual  principalities  and  powers, 
and  plagues  and  scourges  of  their  native  country. 

"The  adventurers  so  often  mentioned  had  an  utter  contempt 
of  all  that  dark  ribaldry  of  hereditary,  indefensible  right,  the 
Lord's  anointed  and  the  divine,  miraculous  original  of  govern- 
ment, with  which  the  priesthood  had  enveloped  the  feudal  monarch 
in  clouds  and  mysteries,  and  from  whence  they  had  deduced  the 
most  mischievous  of  all  doctrines,  that  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance.     .     . 
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"It  is  true,  there  has  been  among  us  a  party  for  some  years, 
consisting  chiefly  not  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  this 
country,  but  of  high  churchmen  and  high  statesmen  imported 
since,  who  affect  to  censure  this  provision  for  the  education  of 
our  youth  as  a  needless  expense,  ^nd  an  imposition  upon  the 
rich  in  favor  of  the  poor,  and  as  an  institution  productive  of 
idleness  and  vain  speculation  among  the  people,  whose  time  and 
attention,  it  is  said,  ought  to  be  devoted  to  labor,  and  not  to 
public  affairs,  or  to  examination  into  the  conduct  of  their  supe- 
riors. And  certain  officers  of  the  crown,  and  certain  other  mis- 
sionaries of  ignorance,  foppery,  servility,  and  slavery,  have  been 
most  inclined  to  countenance  and  increase  the  same  party. 
Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  liberty  must  at  all  hazards  be 
supported. 

"Believe  me,  the  character  of  this  country  has  suffered  more 
in  Britain  by  the  pusillanimity  with  which  we  have  borne  many 
insults  and  indignities  from  the  creatures  of  power  at  home,  and 
the  creatures  of  those  creatures  here,  than  it  ever  did  or  ever  will 
by  the  freedom  and  spirit  that  has  been  or  will  be  discovered  in 
writing  or  action.  Believe  me,  my  countrymen,  they  have  im- 
bibed an  opinion  on  the  other  side  the  water,  that  we  are  an  ig- 
norant, a  timid,  and  a  stupid  people;  nay,  that  their  tools  on  this 
side  have  often  the  impudence  to  dispute  your  bravery.  But  I  hope 
in  God  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  they  will  be  fully  convinced 
of  your  understanding,  integrity,  and  courage.     .     .     . 

"  We  have  felt  a  reluctance  to  examining  into  the  grounds  of 
our  privileges,  and  the  extent  in  which  we  have  an  indisputable 
right  to  demand  them,  against  all  the  power  and  authority  on 
earth.  And  many  who  have  not  scrupled  to  examine  for  them- 
selves, have  yet  for  certain  prudent  reasons  been  cautious  and  dif- 
fident of  declaring  the  result  of  their  enquiries. 

"The  cause  of  this  timidity  is  perhaps  hereditary,  and  to  be 
traced  back  in  history  as  far  as  the  cruel  treatment  the  first  set- 
tlers of  this  country  received,  before  their  embarcation  for  Amer- 
ica, from  the  government  at  home.     .     .     . 

"  But  whatever  the  cause  has  been,  the  fact  is  certain,  we  have 
been  excessively  cautious  of  giving  ofience  by  complaining  of 
grievances.  And  it  is  as  certain,  that  American  governors,  and 
their  friends,  and  all  the  crown  officers,  have  availed  themselves 
of  this  dispositi(m  in  the  people.  They  have  prevailed  on  us  to 
consent  to  many  things  which  were  grossly  injurious  to  us,  and  to 
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surrender  many  others,  with  voluntary  tameness,  to  which  we  had 
the  clearest  right. 

"  Have  we  not  been  under  the  most  ignominious  contribu- 
tions, the  most  abject  submission,  the  most  supercilious  insults, 
of  some  custom-house  officers?  Have  we  not  been  trifled  with, 
brow-beaten,  and  trampled  on,  by  former  governors,  in  a  manner 
which  no  king  of  England  since  James  the  Second  has  dared  to 
indulge  towards  his  subjects?  Have  we  not  raised  up  one  family, 
in  them  placed  an  unlimited  confidence,  into  a  great  part  of  this 
infamous  tameness  and  submission?" 

In  another  chapter  will  be  found  some  account  of 
Mr.  Adams's  long  controversy  in  1773,  through  the 
"  Boston  Gazette,"  with  General  William  Brattle. 

Brattle  had  said :  "  This  I  aver  to  be  law,  and  I 
will  maintain  it  against  any  body;  I  will  dispute  it 
with  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Adams  (Mr.  John  Adams,  I  mean), 
and  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy.  I  would  dispute  it  with  them 
here  in  town  meeting ;  now  I  will  dispute  it  with  them 
in  the  newspapers." 

To  this  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his  Diary :  "  Upon 
this,  I  determined  to  enter  the  lists,  and  the  General 
was  very  soon  silenced;  whether  from  conviction,  or 
from  policy,  or  contempt,  I  know  not." 

In  1765,  Boston  had  startled  him  by  associating 
him  with  Jeremy  Gridley  and  James  Otis  to  argue 
the  case  of  the  Colony  before  the  Governor. 

Although  he  felt  disposed  to  complain  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  to  prepare  for  this  cause,  and  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  obliged  to  begin  the  argument  before 
the  Governor,  yet  it  was  believed  by  many  at  the 
time,  and  a  much  larger  number  subsequently,  that 
his  plea  was  more  able  than  that  of  either  of  his 
colleagues,  notwithstanding  Otis's  daring  and  lofty 
flights.     At  all  events,  he  struck  a  note,  however  spu- 
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rious  it  may  really  have  been,  which  rang  throughout 
America  during  the  long  struggle  with  Great  Britain. 
That  was  the  dogma  of  no  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. This  specious  theory,  on  which  American  op- 
position was  largely  based,  was  claimed  to  be  Mr. 
Adams's  strong  point  of  defense. 

Although  Mr.  Adams  feared  that  his  appearance 
for  the  British  soldiers  concerned  in  the  "  Boston 
massacre "  would  greatly  damage  his  professional 
standing  and  prospects,  quite  the  reverse  was  the 
case.  It  proved,  indeed,  a  golden  opportunity  for  him 
to  exhibit  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
more  than  illustrate  the  spirit  of  justice  and  right 
which  animated  his  countrymen.  By  this  perform- 
ance even  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty  "  were  not  shaken  in 
their  respect  for  his  integrity,  ability,  and  patriotism. 
Otis  pretended  to  believe  that  Mr.  Adams  was  sordid, 
only  intent  on  his  own  comfort,  and  the  prosperity 
of  conditions  favoring  his  disposition  to  money-get- 
ting. But  this  case  in  itself  proved  the  incorrect- 
ness of  this  view,  as  did  most  other  steps  in  his 
public   career. 

Mr.  Adams  possessed  the  spirit  of  complaint,  and 
although  he  did  not  fail  to  show  this  at  different  times, 
he  still  went  forward  in  what  he  deemed  his  duty  ir- 
respective of  the  effect  upon  his  private  comfort  and 
fortune.  From  the  beginning  of  this  Government  sac- 
rifice of  private  advantages,  self-sacrifice,  for  the  gen- 
eral good,  has  been  the  cry  of  public  men,  and  in  this 
fault  Mr.  Adams  was  not  conspicuous  among  his  coun- 
trymen. Even  General  Washington  made  it  a  matter 
of  note  in  his  conduct.  And  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness   of  the   man   and   the  insignificance  of  the 
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public  service  and  self-sacrifice,  it  has  always  been  an 
exaggerated  pretext  for  public  sympathy. 

By  his  success  as  a  lawyer,  and  his  qualities  as  a 
politician,  Mr.  Adams  had  fully  demonstrated  the 
propriety  of  his  choice  of  pursuits,  although  contrary 
to  the  desire  of  his  parents,  and  in  the  face  of  some 
strong  prejudices  against  the  law  on  the  part  of 
officious  relatives.  From  his  own  mouth  it  has  been 
shown,  to  some  extent,  why  he  did  not  becomp  a 
preacher,  although  his  escape  was  narrow,  indeed.  He 
had,  at  least  theoretically,  the  piety  of  the  Puritan 
divine,  but  he  lacked  some  essential  qualities ;  in 
fact,  John  Adams,  as  a  preacher  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, would  have  been  quite  a  ridiculous  figure.  He 
was  too  honest,  his  moral  character  and  convictions 
were  too  strong  for  the  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  it  was  at  that  day.  At  heart  he  despised 
the  weakness,  moral  obliquity,  and  profligacy  of  the 
clergy  of  that  Church ;  and  the  severe,  polemical  as- 
pects in  the  life  of  the  Puritan  preacher  were  not 
congenial  to  him,  or  consistent  with  his  ideas  of  what 
should  be.  Unlike  his  distinguished  son,  he  was 
not  without  a  boyhood,  a  real,  genuine,  every-day  sort 
of  boyhood.  At  a  remarkably  early  age  the  girls,  as 
well  as  the  birds,  were  acquainted  with  his  character ; 
and  much  of  his  youthful  folly  he  carried  into  later 
stages  of  his  life.  While  it  was  not  much  amiss,  per- 
haps, for  the  limb  of  the  law  to  read  doubtful  love 
stories  to  Dr.  Savil's  wife,  it  would  not  have  been  a 
pretty  performance  for  the  divinity  student.  Mr. 
Adams's  straight  morals  were  by  far  too  elevated,  even 
as  it  was,  to  allow  any  kind  of  comparison  between 
him  and  a  more  modern  npst-hunting  clergyman.     His 
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regular  and  genuine  penances  made  him  an  able  and 
conscientious  lawyer,  and  his  unbending  moral  prin- 
ciples eminently  fitted  him  to  lead  in  a  great  cause  in 
riotous  times.  That  the  religious  and  moral  exactions 
made  by  himself  were  any  thing  but  genuine,  or  that 
they  were  unnecessarily  strict,  no  safe-minded  person 
could  maintain.  In  the  midst  of  them  he  met,  on 
every  hand,  prosperity  and  the  blessing  of  his  coun- 
trymen, the  ordinary  marks  by  which  the  world  points 
to  success.  That  such  qualities,  in  such  an  epoch, 
could  and  did  make  an  able,  a  great  lawyer,  and  placed 
him  among  the  foremost  of  the  statesman-like,  can 
not  be  denied.  He  became  too  aristocratic,  if  he  was 
not  always  so,  to  be  popular  in  the  ordinary  sense,  while 
he  craved  the  esteem  of  mankind.  This  fact  removed 
him  to  the  side  of  statesmen,  and  away  from  mere 
politicians  whose  political  schemings  he  never  could 
have  profited  by  nor  upheld. 

But  the  more  general  features  of  Mr.  Adams's 
character  must  be  discussed  at  a  later  date  in  his 
career. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LAWYER  AND  POLITICIAN— BOLD   PLEA  FOR   THE  DE- 
STRUCTION OF  THE  TEA— PATRIOTIC  ECSTASY- 
MR.  ADAMS  SETS  OUT  FOR  THE  FIRST 
CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

THE  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  country  were 
unabated.  Boston  was  particularly  a  mark  for 
British  displeasure,  the  town  was  almost  constantly  in 
a  state  of  ferment,  and  trade  with  England  had  mainly 
ceased  in  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  other  Colonies. 
Notwithstanding  the  excited  condition  of  the  country, 
and  the  inflammable  state  of  the  people  of  Boston,  Mr. 
Adams,  strangely  enough,  looked  forward,  from  the 
beginning  of  1773,  to  a  happy  and  prosperous  year  for 
himself.     On  this  point  he  writes  thus  in  his  Diary : — 

"  I  have  felt  very  well  and  been  in  very  good  spirits  all  day. 
I  never  was  happier  in  my  whole  life  than  I  have  been  since  I 
returned  to  Boston. 

"  I  feel  easy  and  composed  and  contented.  The  year  to  come 
will  be  a  pleasant,  a  cheerful,  a  happy,  and  a  prosperous  year  to  me. 
At  least  such  are  the  forebodings  of  my  mind  at  present.  My 
resolutions  to  devote  myself  to  the  pleasures,  the  studies,  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  duties  of  private  life,  are  a  source  of  ease  and  com- 
fort to  me  that  I  scarcely  ever  experienced  before. 

"I  have  said  above,  that  I  have  the  prospect  before  me  of  a 
happy  and  prosperous  year,  and  I  think  that  there  is  a  strong 
probability  and  presumption  of  it,  yet  fire  may  destroy  my  sub- 
stance, diseases  may  desolate  my  family,  and  death  may  put  a 
period  to  my  hopes  and  fears,  pleasures  and  pains,  friendships  and 
enmities,  virtues  and  vices." 

5— B 
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Considering  the  disturbed  and  warlike  condition  of 
the  country,  such  a  peaceful  state  of  mind,  and  such 
confidence  in  the  prospects  before  him  were  not  in 
keeping  with  the  better  traits  of  his  heart  or  judg- 
ment. But  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  dominant  ele- 
ments of  Mr.  Adams's  character  to  pursue  an  even, 
quiet  course  and  be  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  with 
circumstances  better  than  he  had  hoped  for ;  he  only 
expressed  and  pictured  the  natural  desires  of  his 
heart.  Seventeen  seventy-three  was  an  eventful  year 
at  Boston ;  and  although  less  disposed  to  run  at  the  cry 
of  the  people,  and  to  act  out  his  sympathies  and  prin- 
ciples which  came  in  conflict  with  the  government  than 
Samuel  Adams,  yet  important  events  he  could  not 
escape,  nor  did  he  attempt  it,  when  the  real  demands 
of  the  country  made  it  his  duty  not  to  do  so.  His 
quiet  was  of  short  duration.  He  was  invited  to  de- 
liver an  oration  at  the  "Old  South  Church,"  on  the 
5th  of  March,  in  celebration  of  the  "Boston  Mas- 
sacre." This,  however,  he  refused  to  do,  and  no 
amount  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Samuel  Adams 
and  others  could  induce  him  to  change  his  determina- 
tion. He  knew  that  he  could  not  do  justice  to  that 
occasion  as  the  people  would  expect.  He  remem- 
bered, too,  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him  for  the  defense 
of  the  British  soldiers. 

He  was  proud  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  that 
defense ;  and  he  had  not  only  greatly  established  his 
own  superior  sense  of  justice  and  his  ability  as  an 
advocate,  but  had  also  saved  the  honor  of  his  country. 
The  acquittal  of  the  soldiers  was  but  simple  justice, 
and  their  conviction  and  execution  would  have  left  an 
everlasting  blot  on  the  history  of  his  State  and  country. 
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The  anniversary  oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Benja- 
min Church,  who  became  first  medical  director  of  the 
Continental  Army. 

In  this  year  arose  the  great  controversy  at  Boston 
concerning  the  position  of  the  Superior  Court  Judges. 
They  were  forbidden  to  receive  salaries  by  act  of  the 
General  Court  as  before,  but  were  to  be  paid  by  grant 
of  the  king  directly,  thus  making  them  dependent  on 
the  Crown.  General  Brattle  of  the  King's  Council, 
a  violent  supporter  of  the  government,  addressed  a 
meeting  at  Cambridge,  in  which  he  announced  that 
the  judges  held  their  position  for  life,  and  challenged 
Josiah  Quincy,  James  Otis,  or  John  Adams  to  argue 
the  law  points  in  the  case  in  public  meeting  or  in 
print;  and  then  restated  his  position  and  challenge  in 
one  of  the  Boston  newspapers.  Mr.  Adams  gives  his 
apology  for  answering  Brattle,  and  speaks  as  follows 
of  the  whole  affair  : — 

"  His  challenge  I  should  have  disregarded ;  but  as  his  appeal 
to  me  was  public,  if  I  should  remain  silent  it  would  be  presumed 
that  my  opinion  coincided  with  his.  It  was  of  great  importance 
that  the  people  should  form  a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject,  and, 
therefore,  I  sent  to  the  press  a  letter  in  answer,  which  drew  me 
on  to  the  number  of  eight  letters,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Bos- 
ton Gazette  for  this  year.  The  doctrine  and  the  history  of  inde- 
pendence of  judges,  was  detailed  and  explained  as  well  as  my 
time,  vocations,  and  information  enabled  me ;  imperfect  and  un- 
polished as  they  were,  they  were  well  timed.  The  minds  of  all 
men  were  awake,  and  every  thing  was  eagerly  read  by  every  one 
who  could  read.  These  papers  accordingly  contributed  to  spread 
correct  opinions  concerning  the  importance  of  the  independence 
of  the  Judges  to  Hberfy  and  safety." 

These  papers,  written  by  Mr.  Adams,  not  only 
destroyed  the  influence  of  Brattle's  arguments,  but 
were  also  of  great  value  as  legal  opinions  afterwards. 
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In  1779,  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts  adopted  the 
opinions  contained  in  these  papers  into  the  constitution 
of  that  State,  as  also  did  New  York,  to  a  great  extent ; 
and,  in  1787,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  made  them  a  part  of  that  instrument. 
Hence  their  principles  have  since  been  the  standard 
of  authority  throughout  this  country. 

In  this  year,  too,  was  carried  on  the  controversy 
with  Governor  Hutchinson  as  to  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament over  the  property  and  lives  of  the  colonists. 
Hutchinson  thought  he  was  able  to  set  forth  an  unan- 
swerable argument  which  would  at  once  convince  the 
people  of  the  all-powerful  nature  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, by  right,  and  forever  stop  their  mouths.  He 
made  his  speech  to  the  Council  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  felt  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
purpose.  But  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  in  a 
condition  to  believe  any  thing  to  be  true  which  was 
the  opposite  of  his  teaching,  no  matter  how  plausible 
his  argument.  The  House  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  and  answer  the  Governor's  speech.  The  ac- 
tion of  Hutchinson  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  government,  and  gave  considerable  uneasiness  to 
many  friends  of  the  American  cause  in  the  House. 
The  people  had  yet  not  been  used  to  question  or  argue 
against  the  great  facts  of  monarchy.  The  question 
now  stirred  up  by  the  royal  governor  involved  the 
whole  matter  of  right  and  title  to  the  lands  in  the 
Colonies ;  the  duties  of  the  colonists  to  the  king  in 
person,  and  the  king  in  the  body  politic;  the  char- 
tered rights  of  the  people ;  and,  indeed,  Hutchinson 
had  incautiously  brought  about  a  contest  of  first  prin- 
ciples,  for  which   he   was   not  congratulated  by  the 
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British  Ministry  as  he  hoped  to  be.  They  desired  no 
such  discussion  with  rebellious  subjects,  and  wanted 
no  question  of  prerogative  raised;  then,  too,  he  suf- 
fered defeat  in  his  project. 

This  was  the  most  noted  controversy  which  oc- 
curred during  the  exciting  period  preceding  the  Revo- 
lution, and  there  has  existed  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  real  author  of  the  replies  to  the  Governor  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  The  facts  evidently  are  these. 
John  Adams  was  not  a  member  of  that  body.  The 
committee  of  the  House  met,  and  invited  John  Adams 
to  meet  with  them  and  examine  the  form  of  reply  they 
had  prepared.  He  considered  their  answer  attractively 
written,  but  wanting  in  that  array  of  legal  evidence 
and  calm  argument  which  he  deemed  necessary  for 
such  a  question.  It  abounded  in  sentiment  and  that 
kind  of  extravagant  democracy  which  gave  no  little 
trouble  to  the  country  during  the  war  and  the  first 
years  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Adams  believed  the  paper, 
as  put  into  his  hands  for  inspection,  was  the  work  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Major  Joseph 
Hawley,  the  latter  of  whom  was  consulted  in  every 
great  patriot  movement  in  the  Colony.  This  made  his 
position  a  trying  one.  He  knew  it  to  be  a  delicate 
undertaking  to  condemn  an  author's  writing,  and  sub- 
stitute his  own  judgment  and  skill.  But  the  commit- 
tee urged  him  to  take  the  paper  and  give  it  such  a 
shape  as  he  thought  suitable;  and  that  he  did.  In 
these  words  he  speaks  of  his  work : — 

"  In  this  situation  I  should  have  thought  myself  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world,  if  I  could  have  retired  to  my  little  hut  and 
forty  acres,  which  my  father  left  me  at  Braintree,  and  lived  on 
potatoes  and  sea  weeds  the  rest  of  my  life.     But  I  had  taken  a 
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part,  I  had  adopted  a  system,  I  had  encouraged  my  fellow-citizens, 
and  I  could  not  abandon  them  in  conscience  nor  in  honor.  I  de-. 
termined,  therefore,  to  set  friends  and  enemies  at  defiance,  and 
follow  my  own  best  judgment,  whatever  might  '  fall  thereon,'  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  our  old  legal  formulary." 

His  answer  was  soon  prepared,  and  accepted  by  the 
committee.  But  this  brought  another  speech  from 
Governor  Hutchinson,  which  the  committee  were  not 
only  not  able  to  answer,  but  also  feared  could  not  be 
answered.  As  the  positions  especially  attacked  by 
the  Governor,  in  the  committee's  answer,  had  been 
taken  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Adams,  it  was  now  ex- 
pected that  he  should  make  the  reply.  This  he  did, 
and  this  time  without  hesitancy.  The  defeat  of  Hutch- 
inson was  complete,  and  his  downfall  was  finally  ef- 
fected by  the  discovery  in  England,  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  of  a  series  of  letters  written  by  the  Gover- 
nor concerning  colonial  affairs.  Mr.  Adams  said,  that 
"Hutchinson  really  made  a  meagre  figure  in  that  dis- 
pute. He  had  waded  beyond  his  depth.  He  had 
wholly  misunderstood  the  legal  doctrine  of  allegiance." 
This  discussion  greatly  strengthened  the  people  in 
their  stand  against  the  extreme  measures  of  the  gov- 
ernment, raised  Mr.  Adams  in  the  public  confidence, 
and  was  probably  the  most  important  in  its  influences 
of  any  event  which  had  then  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  Revolution. 

This  year  Mr.  Adams  was  nominated  by  the  advo- 
cates of  freedom  for  a  place  in  the  Council,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  elected  him  to  that  position, 
but  Governor  Hutchinson  vetoed  the  election.  The 
General  Court,  as  it  was  called  in  Massachusetts,  was 
composed  of  the  House   of   Representatives  and  the 
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Council,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  royal  Governor. 
A  similar  arrangement  prevailed  in  all  the  Colonies. 
The  Council  was  made  of  such  men  as  the  Governor 
considered  best  suited  to  be  trusted  as  the  king's 
advocates. 

The  great  event  of  1773,  was  the  destruction  of  the 
three  ship  loads  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor.  Of  this 
notable  affair  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his  Diary  on  the 
17th  of  December: — 

"Last  night,  three  cargoes  of  Bohea  tea  were  emptied  into 
the  sea.  This  is  the  most  magnificent  movement  of  all.  There 
is  a  dignity,  a  majesty,  a  sublimity,  in  this  last  effort  of  the  patriots, 
that  I  greatly  admire.  The  people  should  never  rise  without  do- 
ing something  to  be  remembered,  something  notable  and  striking. 
This  destruction  of  the  tea  is  so  bold,  so  daring,  so  firm,  intrepid, 
and  inflexible,  and  it  must  have  so  important  consequences,  and 
so  lasting,  that  I  can  not  but  consider  it  as  an  epocha  in  history. 
This,  however,  is  but  an  attack  upon  property.  Another  similar 
exertion  of  popular  power  may  produce  the  destruction  of  lives. 

"  What  measures  wiU  the  Ministry  take  in  consequence  of  this? 
Will  they  resent  it?  WUl  they  dare  to  resent  it?  WiU  they 
punish  us?     How? 

"The  question  is,  Whether  the  destruction  of  this  tea  was 
necessary?    I  apprehend  it  was  absolutely  and  indispensably  so. 

"They  could  not  send  it  back.  The  Governor,  Admiral,  and 
Collector  and  Comptroller  would  not  suffer  it.  It  was  in  their 
power  to  have  saved  it,  but  in  no  other.  Then  there  was  no  other 
alternative  but  to  destroy  it  or  let  it  be  landed.  To  let  it  be 
landed,  would  be  giving  up  the  principle  of  taxation  by  parlia- 
mentary authority,  against  which  the  continent  has  struggled 
for  ten  years;  subjecting  ourselves  and  our  posterity  forever  to 
Egyptian  taskmasters ; ,  to  burthens,  indignities ;  to  ignominy,  re- 
proach, and  contempt ;  to  desolation  and  oppression ;  to  poverty 
and  servitude.'' 

Thus  in  the  light  of  the  Revolution  a  wanton  act 
was  sanctioned.  Not  that  the  destruction  of  the  tea 
was  in  itself  a  crime,  as  its  utter  absence  from  the 
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world  would  be  no  detriment  to  mankind.  Nor  is  it 
of  the  least  consequence  now  to  argue  this  dead  sub- 
ject. But,  according  to  the  usual  tendencies  of  revo- 
lutions,'every  supposed  or  real  wrong  of  the  govern- 
ment was  inflated  into  a  mountain  of  evil. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Adams  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  "Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Liberty "  in  England ;  and  although  he  had  courted 
tranquillity,  this  had  been  a  most  exciting  and  impor- 
tant year  in  his  career,  and  in  the  drift  of  affairs  he 
had  been  marked  for  one  of  the  conspicuous  figures  in 
the  coming  conflicts,  where  moral  force  alone  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  emergency. 

About  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at 
Boston,  the  following  song  appeared  and  was  set  to 

music : — 

"As  near  beauteous  Boston  lying, 
On  the  gently  swelling  flood, 
Without  jack  or  pendant  flying. 
Three  ill-fated  tea-ships  rode. 

"Just  as  glorious  Sol  was  setting, 
On  the  wharf,  a  numerous  crew, 
Sons  of  freedom,  fear  forgetting. 
Suddenly  appeared  in  view. 

"Armed  with  hammers,  axe,  and  chisels, 
Weapons  new  for  warlike  deed, 
Towards  the  herbage-freighted  vessels. 
They  approached  with  dreadful  speed. 
"  O'er  their  heads  aloft  in  mid-sky. 

Three  bright  angel  forms  were  seen ; 
This  was  Hampden,  that  was  Sidney, 
With  fair  Liberty  between. 

"  '  Soon,'  they  cried,  '  your  foes  you  '11  banish, 
Soon  the  triumph  shall  be  won ; 
Scarce  shall  setting  Phoebus  vanish, 
Ere  the  deathless  deed  be  done.' 
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"  Quick  as  thought  the  ships  were  boarded, 
Hatches  burst  and  chests  displayed  ; 
Axes,  hammers,  help  afforded  ; 
What  a  glorious  crash  they  made! 

"Squash  into  the  deep  descended, 
Cursed  weed  of  China's  coast ; 
Thus  at  once  our  fears  were  ended ; 
British  rights  shall  ne'er  be  lost. 

"Captains!  once  more  hoist  your  streamers. 
Spread  your  sails,  and  plow  the  wave; 
Tell  your  masters  they  were  dreamers, 
When  they  thought  to  cheat  the  brave." 

An  indisputable  and  just  cause  of  fear  which  the 
Colonies  now  had  to  meet  was  the  power  claimed  by 
the  government  at  home  (as  it  was  customary  to  speak 
of  England)  to  convert  the  judges  in  the  colonial 
courts  into  Crown  officers,  to  make  the  Council  a  royal 
body,  to  take  all  legislative  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  the  Colonies,  and  at  any  time  to  re- 
voke the  charter  under  which  a  Province  was  organ- 
ized. The  prospect  was  now  more  gloomy  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Adams  wrote  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
that  Province  in  the  spring  of  1774,  in  these  terms  : — 

"At  this  period  the  universal  cry  among  the  friends  of  their 
country  was,  '  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?'  It  was  by  all 
agreed,  as  the  Governor  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  Crown, 
and  the  Council  in  danger  of  becoming  so,  if  the  judges  were 
made  so  too,  the  hberties  of  the  couutry  would  be  totally  lost,  and 
every  man  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  slaves  of  the  Governor ;  but  no 
man  presumed  to  say  what  ought  to  be  done,  or  what  could  be 
done.  Intimations  were  frequently  given,  that  this  arrangement 
should  not  be  submitted  to.  I  understood  very  well  what  was 
meant,  and  I  fully  expected  that  if  no  expedient  could  be  sug- 
gested, the  judges  would  be  obliged  to  go  where  Secretary  Oliver 
(the  stamp  officer)  had  gone,  to  Liberty  Tree,  and  compelled  to 
take  an  oath  to  renounce  the  royal  salaries. 
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"  I  had  a  real  respect  for  the  judges ;  three  of  them,  Trow- 
bridge, Gushing,  and  Brown,  I  could  call  my  friends.  Oliver  and 
Ropes,  abstracted  from  their  politics,  were  amiable  men,  and  all 
of  them  were  very  respectable  and  virtuous  characters.  I  dreaded 
the  effect  upon  the  morals  and  temper  of  the  people,  which  must 
be  produced  by  any  violence  offered  to  the  persons  of  those  who 
wore  the  robes  aqd  bore  the  sacred  characters  of  judges ;  and, 
moreover,  I  felt  a  strong  aversion  to  such  partial  and  irregular 
recurrences  to  original  power.  The  poor  people  themselves,  who 
by  secret  maneuvers  are  excited  to  insurrection,  are  seldom  aware 
of  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  set  in  motion,  or  of  the  conse- 
quences which  may  happen  to  themselves;  and  when  once  heated 
and  in  full  career,  they  can  neither  manage  themselves  nor  be 
regulated  by  others." 

About  this  period  at  a  meeting  of  some  of  his 
friends  where  the  subject  was  discussed,  Mr.  Adams 
advanced  for  the  first  time  the  plan  of  impeaching  the 
judges.  The  whole  idea  of  impeachment  was  then 
new  in  America,  and  his  suggestion  not  only  startled 
his  friends,  but  was  considered  by  them  untenable. 
But  an  investigation  followed,  which  resulted  in  steps 
being  taken  to  carry  out  his  views.  The  House  of 
Representatives  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  against  the  Chief  Justice,  Peter 
Oliver.  This  committee,  of  which  Major  Joseph 
Hawley  was  the  leader,  determined  to  consult  Mr. 
Adams,  and  accordingly  the  articles  which  were 
adopted  by  the  House,  and  sent  to  the  Council,  were 
prepared  in  his  "  office."  But  the  Council,  unwilling  to 
proceed  in  the  case,  it  was  apparently  dropped.  These 
articles  of  impeachment  were  printed  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  thus  brought  before  the  people,  and  not 
without  effect.  When  the  Superior  Court  met  in  Bos- 
ton, all  the  jurors  refused  to  take  the  oath,  giving  as 
their  reason  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  under  impeach- 
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ment  for  high  misdemeanors  before  the  King's  Council. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  old  regime, 
as  the  jurors  in  all  the  counties  taking  the  same 
course,  the  sessions  of  the  court  were  impossible. 

This  spring  there  was  another  small  arrival  of  tea, 
and  that  was  served  as  the  former  cargoes,  thrown 
into  the  sea.  News  also  came  of  the  preparations  in 
England  to  send  additional  troops  to  Boston,  and  for 
crushing  at  once  the  opposition  of  the  Colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Adams  was  still  engaged  at  his  profession,  and 
in  March,  1774,  made  a  trip  to  various  parts  of  his 
circuit,  but  found  little  business,  as  all  the  courts 
were  stopped,  and  the  very  measures  which  he  had,  to 
a  great -extent,  been  concerned  in  organizing,  had  at 
the  time  mainly  destroyed  his  profession.  But  his 
family  was  again  at  Braintree,  and  he  was  not  con- 
cerned at  the  loss  of  his  business,  although  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  economy  in  his  own  home,  and  mourned 
the  wants  of  the  country  at  large.  He  saw  that  the 
times  were  now  desperate ;  that  men  of  genius,  educa- 
tion, and  fortune  for  the  emergency  were  wanting; 
and  was  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  submission 
would  be  slavery  and  ruin,  and  that  the  patriot  colo- 
nists must  now  go  forward,  trusting  to  Heaven  for 
wisdom  and  fortitude. 

Calamities  came  fast  at  Boston ;  General  Gage  had 
taken  charge  of  affairs,  the  port  was  closed,  and  the 
outlook  was  gloomy  enough.  There  was  by  no  means 
a  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  Massachusetts  on  the 
American  issues.  Besides  there  being  many  Tories, 
not  a  few  of  the  friends  of  the  country  were  luke- 
warm, and  did  not  believe  the  tax  on  tea  was  an  evil 
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or  wrong,  as  they  could  use  it  or  let  it  alone,  nor  did 
they  dread  the  general  question  of  British  taxation. 
Yet  throughout  the  great  struggle  which  ensued  there 
was  no  Colony  freer  from  the  bad  effects  of  internal 
opposition.  In  this  State  began  the  direct  and  deter- 
mined opposition  to  British  tyranny,  and  here  the  first 
blood  was  shed  in  the  great  conflict  which  resulted  in 
the  permanent  independence  of  this  country. 

In  May,  1774,  the  House  of  Representatives  at- 
tempted to  put  John  Adams  in  the  Council,  but  General 
Gage  quickly  stopped  this  movement,  and  adjourned 
that  body  to  meet  in  June  at  Salem,  unprotected  by 
the  colonial  charter.  But  the  patriots  were  not  crushed 
nor  idle,  and  led  by  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  Hawley, 
efforts  were  secretly  made  to  provide  for  the  desperate 
occasion.  The  Legislature  assembled  at  Salem  and  be- 
fore General  Gage  was  aware  of  the  movement,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  the  door  was  closed  from  all  persons 
entering  or  passing  out,  and  although  Gage  made  an 
attempt,  through  his  secretary,  from  the  steps  of  the 
Hall,  to  adjourn  or  disperse  the  body,  it  proceeded  in  a 
systematic  way  to  elect  five  delegates  to  a  continental 
convention  or  congress  to  meet  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber at  Philadelphia. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  members  voted  for  this 
measure,  and  twelve  against  it,  exhibiting  an  almost 
unanimous  representation  in  favor  of  the  congress  of 
all  the  Colonies.  The  delegates  chosen  were  John 
Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Thomas  Gushing,  James  Bow- 
doin,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine.  When  this  work  was 
done,  the  House  adjourned,  and  thus  ended  the  last 
colonial  assembly  of  Massachusetts  under  the  authority 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
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Mr.  Adams  had  represented  Boston  in  the  legisla- 
ture ;  had  been  foremost  as  a  writer  in  the  defense  of 
the  Colonies ;  had  drawn  up  some  of  the  most  important 
papers  in  the  various  stages  of  the  controversy  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, some  of  these  becoming  of  national  utility 
and  fame ;  and  now  without  his  own  interference  had 
been  selected  to  aid  in  the  first  national  movement 
looking  to  organized  resistance  against  the  aggressions 
of  England.  Not  only  an  unexpected,  but  a  new  and 
untried  field  opened  before  him.  Of  this  change  in 
his  life,  and  the  state  of  his  feelings,  etc.,  he  wrote 
in  the  following  terms  in  a  letter  to  James  Warren, 
dated  June  25,  1774,  Ipswich : — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  after 
your  return  from  Salem,  as  I  wanted  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
•with  you  on  several  subjects. 

"The  principal  topic,  however,  was  the  enterprise  to  Philadel- 
phia. I  view  the  assembly,  that  is  to  be  there,  as  I  do  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  a  conclave,  a  san- 
hedrim, a  divan,  I  know  not  what.  I  suppose  you  sent  me  there 
to  school.  I  thank  you  for  thinking  me  an  apt  scholar,  or  capa- 
ple  of  learning.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  at  a  loss,  totally  at  a 
loss,  what  to  do  when  we  get  there ;  but  I  hope  to  be  there  taught. 

"  It  is  to  be  a  school  of  political  prophets,  I  suppose,  a  nurs- 
ery of  American  statesmen.  May  it  thrive  and  prosper  and  flour- 
ish, and  from  this  fountain  may  there  issue  streams,  which  shall 
gladden  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  North  America  forever !  I 
am  for  making  it  annual,  and  for  sending  an  entirely  new  set 
every  year,  that  all  the  principal  geniuses  may  go  to  the  univer- 
sity in  rotation,  that  we  may  have  politicians  in  plenty.  Our 
great  complaint  is  the  scarcity  of  men  fit  to  govern  such  mighty 
interests  as  are  clashing  in  the  present  contest.  A  scarcity  in- 
deed !  For  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Our  policy  must 
be  to  improve  every  opportunity  and  means  for  forming  our 
people,  and  preparing  leaders  for  them  in  the  grand  march  of 
politics.  We  must  make  our  children  travel.  You  and  I  have 
too  many  cares  and  occupations,  and,  therefore,  we  must  recom- 
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mend  it  to  Mrs.  Warren,  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Adams,  to  teach 
our  sons  the  divine  science  of  the  politics;  and  to  be  frank,  I 
suspect  they  understand  it  better  than  we  do. 

"There  is  one  ugly  reflection.  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  con- 
quered and  slain.  Hampden  died  in  the  field,  Sidney  on  the 
scaffold,  Harrington  in  jail,  etc.  This  is  cold  comfort.  Politics 
are  an  ordeal  path  among  red-hot  ploughshares.  Who  then  would 
be  a  politician  for  the  pleasure  of  running  about  barefoot  among 
them?  Yet  somebody  must.  And  I  think  those  whose  char- 
acters, circumstances,  educations,  etc.,  call  them,  ought  to  follow. 

"Yet  I  do  not  think  that  one  or  a  few  men  are  under  any 
moral  obligation  to  sacrifice  for  themselves  and  families  all  the 
pleasure,  profits,  and  prospects  of  life,  while  others  for  whose 
benefits  this  is  to  be  done,  lie  idle,  enjoying  all  the  sweets  of  so- 
ciety, accumulating  wealth  in  abundance,  and  laying  foundations 
for  opulent  and  powerful  families  for  many  generations.  No.  I 
think  the  arduous  duties  of  these  times  ought  to  be  discharged  in 
rotation,  and  I  never  will  engage  more  in  politics  but  upon 
this  system. 

"I  must  entreat  the  favor  of  your  sentiments  and  Mrs.  War- 
ren's what  is  proper,  practicable,  expedient,  wise,  just,  good, 
necessary  to  be  done  at  Philadelphia.  Pray  let  me  have  them  in  a 
letter  before  I  go." 

Five  more  able  men  than  those  chosen  to  attend 
the  general  congress  could  hardly  have  been  found  in 
Massachusetts,  and  yet  the  omission  of  Joseph  Haw- 
ley  from  this  delegation  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  his  wisdom  and  firmness  were  felt 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  at  home.  Among  all  the 
noble  men  of  that  period  Major  Joseph  Hawley  stood 
in  the  front  rank. 

Probably  no  finer  body  of  men  ever  assembled  in 
this  country  than  that  constituting  the  Congress  of 
1774,  and,  perhaps,  no  Colony,  save  Virginia,  was  equal 
to  Massachusetts  in  the  quality  of  its  delegation. 

Private  affairs  prevented  Mr.  Bowdoin  attending 
the   Congress.     The  other  members  of  the  delegation 
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went  in  a  body  through  the  country  to  Philadelphia, 
and  were  received  along  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
with  much  respect.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
as  they  proceeded  farther  to  the  south  their  reception 
became  less  cordial,  and  they  began  to  be  regarded 
with  caution,  if  not  suspicion.  The  Southeri;!  Colo- 
nies had  imbibed  the  idea  that  these  Massachusetts 
men  would  want  to  do  all  the  talking,  and  were  a  bel- 
ligerent set  of  wiseacres  who  would  desire  to  lead  in 
every  movement.  The  Tories  and  other  enemies  of 
the  American  cause  had  diligently  aided  in  strength- 
ening this  erroneous  notion.  On  approaching  Philadel- 
phia they  were  met  by  a  company  of  men,  earnest 
friends  of  the  cause,  and  apprised  of  the  suspicion  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  Southern  members. 

Mr.  Adams  believed,  before  setting  out,  that  the 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Congress  would  be 
the  timidity  of  the  men  of  the  Southern  and  Middle 
Colonies.  And  this  was  true.  The  Massachusetts 
delegates  assumed  a  quiet  and  undemonstrative  atti- 
tude, and  from  the  first  gained  favor  by  their  modesty. 
More  from  the  singular  composition  of  this  national 
convention,  which  they  were  wise  enough  to  discover 
and  act  upon  than  from  any  other  causes,  were  the 
voices  of  the  two  Adamses  unheard  ringing  through 
the  land  from  the  first  days  of  the  Congress.  They 
saw  that  the  words  necessary  to  fire  the  country  must 
be  spoken  by  the  men  of  the  South.  With  them 
patriotism  was  above  all  other  considerations.  The 
lesson  they  learned  in  the  first  Congress  they  never 
forgot.  By  the  spirit  of  concession  the  Colonies  were 
originally  united,'  and  by  that  spirit  they  were  made  a 
compact  nation. 
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In  New  York  the  Massachusetts  delegates  first 
discovered  the  feeling  against  New  England.  What 
was  termed  the  leveling  spirit  of  that  section  was 
greatly  dreaded.  The  English  Church  element  of  New 
York  was  determined  in  its  opposition  to  New  Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding  the  coolness  which  they  met 
towards  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Colonies,  Mr.  Adams 
complains  in  his  Diary  of  the  excessive  rounds  of  en- 
tertainments given  them  in  New  York  City,  leaving 
him  little  opportunity  to  gratify  his  curiosity  in  look- 
ing after  interesting  objects.  And  with  all  these  atten- 
tions Mr.  Adams  makes  the  following  record  of  the 
people  of  New  York,  which  certainly,  to  some  extent, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  sectionalism,  of 
which  the  Southern  Colonies  were  accused  of  having  a 
monopoly,  but  probably  more  to  the  fact  that  no  man's 
judgment  is  so  little  to  be  depended  upon  as  that 
of  the  traveler  who  not  only  necessarily  observes 
superficially,  but  also  looks  at  every  thing  from  his 
own  standard  of  culture  and  association : — 

"  With  all  the  opulence  and  splendor  of  this  city  there  is  very 
little  good  breeding  to  be  found.  We  ^ave  been  treated  with  an 
assiduous  respect;  but  I  have  not  seen  one  real  gentleman,  one 
well-bred  man,  since  I  came  to  to^n.  At  their  entertainments 
there  is  no  agreeable  conversation  ;  there  is  no  modesty,  no  atten- 
tion to  one  another.  They  talk  very  loud,  very  fast,  and  alto- 
gether. If  they  ask  you  a  question,  before  you  can  utter  three 
words  of  your  answer,  they  will  break  out  upoij  you  again,  and 
talk  away." 

They,  however,  soon  discovered  in  New  York,  the 
vacillating  and  temporizing  character  of  the  times.  A 
trait  in  which  they  were  not  mistaken,  and  which  to  a 
great  extent  distinguished  the  people  of  that  Colony 
during  the  Revolution,  when  the  larger  portion  of  the 
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landholders,  especially,  were  either  Tories  or  lukewarm 
in  their  attachment  to  the  American  cause.  Even  after 
the  war,  for  a  long  time,  sentiment  remained  largely 
unchanged  in  New  York,  and  only  through  the  Her- 
culean efforts  of  Alexander  Hamilton  was  that  State 
induced  to  accept  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

6— B 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MR.    ADAMS   AND   THE   STAMP  ACT— AMERICANS  LIGHTING 
THE  LAMPS  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ECONOMY. 

1"^HE  famous  "  Stamp  Act "  which  caused  so  much 
excitement  in  America,  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament,  was  to  go  into  effect  in  November,  1765. 
This  very  unwise  enactment  had  long  been  meditated 
in  England.  It  provided  that  no  deed,  lease,  note,  nor 
in  fact,  any  legal  document  however  trifling  would  be 
valid  without  the  king's  stamp  on  it,  costing  from  six 
cents  to  thirty  dollars,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
legal  document.  All  newspapers,  pamphlets,  etc.,  were 
also  to  be  stamped,  and  a  specially  heavy  duty  of  two 
English  shillings  was  laid  on  each  advertisement  in- 
serted in  a  newspaper. 

This  foolish  act  created  the  most  considerable  hub- 
bub which  had  ever  been  seen  in  America.  This  it 
was  that  drew  from  Dr.  Franklin  one  of  his  immortal 
sentences,  "The  sun  of  liberty  is  set;  the  Americans 
must  light  the  lamps  of  industry  and  economy." 

While  the  measure  did,  perhaps,  influence  them  to 
turn  their  attention  to  home  resources,  it  also  caused 
the  liberty-loving  people  of  this  country  to  prepare 
for  lighting  lamps  of  quite  another  nature,  torches  of 
revolution. 

Of  the  part  he  took  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Adams 
wrote  in  his  Diary: — 
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"  This  year,  1765,  was  the  epoch  of  the  '  Stamp  Act.'  I  drew 
up  a  petition  to  the  selectmen  of  Braintree,  aud  caused  it  to  be 
signed  by  a  number  of  the  respectable  inhabitants,  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  town  to  instruct  their  representative  in  relation  to  the 
stamps.  The  public  attention  of  the  whole  continent  was  alarmed, 
and  my  principles  and  political  connections-  were  well  known.  I 
prepared  a  draught  of  instructions  at  home,  and  carried  them  with 
me.  The  cause  of  the  meeting  was  explained  at  some  length,  and 
the  state  and  danger  of  the  country  pointed  out.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  instructions,  of  which  I  was  nominated 
as  one.  We  retired  to  Mr.  Niles's  house,  my  draught  was  pro- 
duced, and  unanimously  adopted  without  amendment,  reported  to 
the  town,  and  accepted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  These  were 
published  in  Draper's  paper,  as  that  printer  first  applied  to  me  for 
a  copy.  They  were  decided  and  spirited  enough.  They  rang 
through  the  State,  and  were  adopted  in  so  many  words,  as  I  was 
informed  by  the  representatives  of  that  year,  by  forty  towns,  as 
instructions  to  their  representatives. 

"They  were  honored  sufficiently,  by  the  friends  of  govern- 
ment, with  the  epithets  of  inflammatory,  etc.  I  have  not  seen 
them  now  for  almost  forty  years,  and  remember  very  little  about 
them.  I  presume  they  would  now  appear  a  poor  trifle;  but  at 
that  time  they  met  with  such  strong  feelings  in  the  readers,  that 
their  efiect  was  astonishing  to  me,  and  excited  some  serious  reflec- 
tions. I  thought  a  man  ought  to  be  very  cautious  what  kinds 
of  fuel  he  throws  into  the  fire,  when  it  is  thus  glowing  in  the 
community.  Although  it  is  a  certain  expedient  to  acquire  a  mo- 
mentary celebrity,  yet  it  may  produce  future  evOs  which  may 
excite  serious  repentance.  I  have  seen  so  many  firebrands  thrown 
into  the  flame,  not  only  in  the  worthless  and  unprincipled  writ- 
ings of  the  profligate  and  impious  Thomas  Paine,  and  in  the 
French  Eevolution,  but  in  many  others,  that  I  think  every  man 
ought  to  take  warning." 

The  following  is  the  remarkable  revolutionary 
Braintree  form  of  instructions  in  question : — 

"To  Ebenezee  Thayee,  Esq.: 

"  Sir, — In  all  the  calamities  which  have  ever  befallen  this 
country,  we  have  never  felt  so  great  a  concern,  or  so  alarming 
apprehensions,  as  on  this  occasion.     Such  is  our  loyalty  to  the 
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king,  our  veneration  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  our  af- 
fection for  all  our  fellow-subjects  in  Britain,  that  measures  which 
discover  any  unkindness  in  that  country  towards  us  are  the  more 
sensibly  and  intimately  felt.  And  we  can  no  longer  forbear  com- 
plaining, that  many  of  the  measures  of  the  late  Ministry,  and 
some  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,  have  a  tendency,  in  our 
apprehension,  to  divest  us  of  our  most  essential  rights  and  liber- 
ties. We  shall  confine  ourselves,  however,  chiefly  to  the  act  of 
Parliament,  commonly  called  the  '  Stamp  Act,'  by  which  a  very 
burthensome,  and,  in  our  opinion,  unconstitutional  tax,  is  to  be 
laid  upon  us  all;  and  we  subjected  to  numerous  and  enormous 
penalties,  to  be  prosecuted,  sued  for,  and  recovered,  at  the  option 
of  an  informer,  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  without  a  jury. 

,"We  have  called  this  a  burthensome  tax,  because  the  duties 
are  so  numerous  and  so  high,  and  the  embarrassments  to  business 
in  this  infant,  sparsely  settled  country  so  great,  that  it  would  be 
totally  impossible  for  the  people  to  subsist  under  it,  if  we  had  no 
controversy  at  all  about  the  right  aild  authority  of  imposing  it. 
Considering  the  present  scarcity  of  money,  we  have  reason  to 
think,  the  execution  of  that  act  for  a  short  space  of  time  would 
drain  the  country  of  its  cash,  strip  multitudes  of  all  their  prop- 
erty, and  reduce  them  to  absolute  beggary.  And  what  the  con- 
sequence would  be  to  the  peace  of  the  Province,  from  so  sudden 
a  shock  and  such  a  convulsive  change  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
business  and  subsistence,  we  tremble  to  consider.  We  further 
apprehend  this  tax  to  be  unconstitutional.  We  have  always  un- 
derstood it  to  be  a  grand  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  no  freeman  should  be  subject  to  any  tax  to  which 
he  has  not  given  his  own  consent,  in  person,  or  by  proxy.  And 
the  maxims  of  the  law,  as  we  have  constantly  received  them,  are 
to  the  same  eifect,  that  no  freeman  can  be  separated  from  his 
property  but  by  his  own  act  or  fault.  We  take  it  clearly,  there- 
fore, to  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  common  law,  and 
of  the  essential  fundamental  principles  of  the  British  constitution, 
that  we  should  be  subject  to  any  tax  imposed  by  the  British  Par- 
liament; because  we  are  not  represented  in  that  assembly  in  any 
sense,  unless  it  be  by  a  fiction  of  law,  as  insensible  in  theory  as  it 
would  be  injurious  in  practice,  if  such  a  taxation  should  be 
grounded  upon  it. 

"  But  the  most  grievous  innovation  of  all,  is  the  alarming 
extension  of  the  power  of  the  courts  of  admiralty.     In  these 
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courts  one  judge  presides  alone!  No  juries  have  any  concern 
there!  The  law  and  the  fact  are  both  to  be  decided  by  the 
same  single  judge,  whose  commission  is  only  during  pleasure,  and 
with  whom,  as  we  are  told,  the  most  mischievous  of  all  customs 
has  become  established,  that  of  taking  commissions  on  all  con- 
demnations; so  that  he  is  under  a  pecuniary  temptation  always 
against  the  subject.  Now,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  mother  country 
has  thought  the  independency  of  the  judges  so  essential  to  an  im- 
partial administration  of  justice,  as  to  render  them  independent 
of  every  power  on  earth,  independent  of  the  King,  the  Lords,  the 
Commons,  the  people,  nay,  independent  in  hope  and  expectation 
of  the  heir-apparent,  by  continuing  their  commissions  after  a  de- 
mise of  the  crown,  what  justice  and  impartiality  are  we,  at  three 
thousand  miles  distant  from  the  fountain,  to  expect  of  such  a 
judge  of  admiralty?  We  have  all  along  thought  the  acts  of  trade 
in  this  respect  a  grievance;  but  the  'Stamp  Act'  has  opened  a 
vast  number  of  sources  of  new  crimes,  which  may  be  committed  by 
any  man,  and  can  not  but  be  committed  by  multitudes,  and  pro- 
digious penalties  are  annexed,  and  all  these  are  to  be  tried  by 
such  a  judge  of  such  a  court!  What  can  be  wanting,  after  this, 
but  a  weak  or  wicked  man  for  a  judge,  to  render  us  the  most 
sordid  and  forlorn  of  slaves?  We  mean  the  slaves  of  a  slave  of 
the  servants  of  a  minister  of  state.  We  can  not  help  asserting, 
therefore,  that  this  part  of  the  act  will  make  an  essential  change 
in  the  constitution  of  juries,  and  it  is  directly  repugnant  to  the 
Great  Charter  itself;  for  by  that  charter,  '  no  amerciament  shall 
be  assessed,  but  by  the  oath  of  honest  and  lawful  men  of  the  vi- 
cinage;' and  'no  freeman  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  dis- 
seized of  his  freehold,  or  liberties  of  free  customs,  nor  passed 
upon,  nor  condemned,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
by  the  law  of  the  land.'  So  that  this  act  will  '  make  such  a 
distinction  and  create  such  a  difference  between '  the  subjects  in 
Great  Britain  and  those  in  America,  as  we  could  not  have  ex- 
pected from  the  guardians  of  liberty  in  'both.' 

"  As  these,  Sir,  are  our  sentiments  of  this  act,  we,  the  free- 
holders and  other  inhabitants,  legally  assembled  for  this  purpose, 
must  enjoin  it  upon  you,  to  comply  with  no  measures  or  proposals 
for  countenancing  the  same,  or  assisting  in  the  execution  of  it, 
but  by  all  lawful  means,  consistent  with  our  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  relation  to  Great  Britain,  to  oppose  the  execution  of  it,  till  we 
can  hear  the  success  of  the  cries  and  petitions  of  America  for  relief. 
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"  We  further  recommend  the  most  clear  and  explicit  assertion 
and  vindication  of  our  rights  and  liberties  to  be  entered  on  the 
public  records,  that  the  world  may  know,  in  the  present  and  all 
future  generations,  that  we  have  a  clear  knowledge  and  a  just 
sense  of  them,  and,  with  submission  to  Divine  Providence,  that 
we  never  can  be  slaves. 

"  Nor  can  we  think  it  advisable  to  agree  to  any  steps  for  the 
protection  of  stamped  papers  or  stamp-officers. 

' '  Good  and  wholesome  laws  we  have  already  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  ;  and  we  apprehend  there  is  no  further  danger  of 
tumult  and  disorder,  to  which  we  have  a  well-grounded  aversion ; 
and  that  any  extraordinary  and  expensive  exertions  would  tend 
to  exasperate  the  people  and  endanger  the  public  tranquillity, 
rather  than  the  contrary.  Indeed,  we  can  not  too  often  inculcate 
upon  you  our  desires,  that  all  extraordinary  grants  and  expensive 
measures  may,  upon  all  occasions,  as  much  as  possible,  be  avoided. 
The  public  money  of  this  country  is  the  toil  and  labor  of  the 
people,  who  are  under  many  common  difficulties  and  distresses  at 
this  time,  so  that  all  reasonable  frugality  ought  to  be  observed. 
And  we  would  recommend  particularly,  the  strictest  care  and  the 
utmost  firmness  to  prevent  all  unconstitutional  draughts  upon  the 
public  treasury." 

In  the  fall  of  1765,  a  remarkable  paper,  signed 
"  Pym,"  appeared  in  the  London  "  Evening  Post," 
which  gave  some  of  the  colonists  considerable  uneasi- 
ness as  to  the  designs  of  Britain,  and  had  the  effect  of 
putting  in  motion  the  pens  of  several  ready  writers. 
Among  these  was  Mr.  Adams,  who  over  the  signature 
of  "  Clarendon,"  addressed  to  William  Pym  three  let- 
ters in  the  Boston  "  Gazette."  There  was,  perhaps, 
nothing  singular  in  Mr.  Adams  taking  the  name  "  Cla- 
rendon," but  the  letters  were  represented  as  coming 
from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  the  world  of  spirits. 
Still  the  letters  were  of  unusual  strength  and  dignity, 
and,  it  was  thought,  well  supported  the  character  of  the 
dead  Earl.  Indeed,  the  third  letter  in  this  series  alone 
serves  to  give  its  author  a  high  statesman-like  rank. 
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Early  in  1767,  another  set  of  letters  from  Mr.  Adams 
appeared  in  the  same  newspaper,  and  carrying  out  the 
former  fancy,  they  were  represented  as  communications 
of  Governor  Winthrop  to  Governor  Bradford,  one  old 
Puritan  Governor  to  another.  These  letters  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  appearance  of  a  defense  of  the  conduct 
of  Governor  Francis  Bernard,  by  "  Philanthropes,"  who 
proved  to  be  Mr.  Adams's  early  friend  or  acquaintance, 
Jonathan  Sewall.  There  were  two  of  these  letters, 
well  maintaining  the  character  of  their  author  as  an 
able  writer,  and  one  well-read  in  the  political  history 
of  the  English  people. 

The  instructions  of  the  town  of  Boston  to  the  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Legislature,  both  in  1768,  and  the 
following  year,  were  written  by  Mr.  Adams.  As  he 
was  now  concerned  in  most  law  cases  of  importance,  so 
few  political  matters  of  moment  passed  at  Boston 
without  the  mark  of  his  hand.      , 

The  following  is  the  famous  measure  in  full  as  it 
received  the  signature  of  King  George  March  27, 1765, 
and  which  became  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the 
Revolution  : — 

Stamp  A.ot. 

Whereas,  by  an  act  made  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
several  duties  were  granted,  continued,  and  appropriated  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the 
British  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America :  and  whereas  it  is 
first  necessary  that  provision  be  made  for  raising  a  further  rev- 
enue within  your  majesty^s  dominions  in  America  towards  defray- 
ing the  said  expenses ;  we,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled, 
have  therefore  resolved  to  give  and  grant  unto  your  majesty  the 
several  rights  and  duties  hereinafter  mentioned;  and  do  most 
humbly  beseech  your  majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted,  And  be  it 
enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the 
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advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  November,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five,  there  shall  be  raised,  lev- 
ied, collected,  and  paid  unto  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors, 
throughout  the  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America,  which  now 
are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  under  the  dominion  of  his  majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors  : 

1.  For  every  skin  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece 
of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed  any 
declaration,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  demurrer,  or  other  plead- 
ing, or  any  copy  thereof,  in  any  court  of  law  within  the  British 
Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  pence. 

2.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  special  bail,  and  appearance  upon  such  bail  in  any  such  court, 
a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 

3.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  may  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  petition,  bill,  or  answer,  claim,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder, 
demurrer,  or  other  pleading,  in  any  court  of  chancery  or  equity 
within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one 
shilling  and  six  pence. , ' 

4.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  copy  of  any  petition,  bill,  answer,  claim,  plea,  replication,  re- 
joinder, demurrer,  or  other  pleading,  in  any  such  court,  a  stamp 
duty  of  three  pence. 

5.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  monition,  libel,  answer,  allegation,  inventory,  or  renunciation, 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  any  court  of  probate,  court  of  the  or- 
dinary, or  other  court  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within 
the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  sMUing. 

6.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  copy  of  any  will  (other  than  the  probate  thereof),  monition, 
libel,  answer,  allegation,  inventory,  or  renunciation,  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  in  any  such  court  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pence. 

7.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
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any  donation,  presentation,  collation,  or  institution,  of  or  to  any 
benefice,  or  any  writ  or  instrument  for  the  like  purpose,  or  any 
register,  entry,  testimonial,  or  certificate  of  any  degree  taken  in 
any  university,  academy,  college,  or  seminary  of  learning  within 
the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  pounds. 

8.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  monition,  libel,  claim,  answer,  allegation,  information,  letter 
of  request,  execution,  renunciation,  inventory,  or  other  pleading, 
in  any  admiralty  court  within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  a 
stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

9.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  any  copy  of  any  such  monition,  libel, 
claim,  answer,  allegation,  information,  letter  of  request,  execution, 
renunciation,  inventory,  or  other  pleading  shall  be  engrossed, 
written,  or  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pence. 

10.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  appeal,  writ  of  error,  writ  of  dower,  ad  quod  damnum,  certio- 
rari, statute  merchant,  statute  staple,  attestation,  or  certificate,  by 
any  ofiicer,  or  exemplification  of  any  record  or  proceeding,  in  any 
court  whatsoever,  within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations  (except 
appeals,  writs  of  error,  certiorari,  attestations,  certificates,  and  ex- 
emplifications, for,  or  relating  to  the  removal  of  any  proceedings 
from  before  a  single  justice  of  the  peace),  a  stamp  duty  of  ten 
shillings. 

11.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  writ  of  covenant  for  levying  fines,  writ  of  entry  for  serving  a 
common  recovery,  or  attachment  issuing  out  of,  or  returnable  into 
any  court  within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  a  stamp  duty 
of  five  shillings. 

12.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  judgment,  decree,  or  sentence,  or  dismission,  or  any  record 
of  nisi  prius  or  postea,  in  any  court  within  the  said  Colonies  and 
Plantations,  a  stamp  duty  oi'  four  shiEings. 

13.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  veUum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  afiidavit,  common  bail,  or  appearance,  interrogatory,  deposi- 
tion, rule,  order,  or  warrant  of  any  court,  or  any  dedimus  potes- 
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totem,  capias  subpoena,  summons,  compulsory  citation,  commission, 
recognizance,  or  any  other  writ,  process,  or  mandate,  issuing  out 
of,  or  returnable  into,  any  court,  or  any  office  belonging  thereto, 
or  any  other  proceeding  therein  whatsoever,  or  any  copy  thereof, 
or  of  any  record  not  herein  before  charged,  within  the  said  Colo- 
nies and  Plantations  (except  warrants  relating  to  criminal  mat- 
ters, and  proceedings  thereon,  or  relating  thereto),  a  stamp  duty 
of  one  shilling. 

14.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  note  or  bill  of  lading,  which  shall  be  signed  for  any  kind  of 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  to  be  exported  from,  or  any  cocket 
or  clearance  granted  within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  a 
stamp  duty  of  four  pence. 

15.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or 
sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 
printed  letters  of  mart  or  commission  for  private  ships  of  war, 
within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations  a  stamp  duty  of  twenty 
shillings. 

16.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  grant,  appointment,  or  admission  of,  or  to  any  public  bene- 
ficial office  or  employment,  for  the  space  of  one  year  or  any  lesser 
time,  of  or  above  twenty  pounds  per  annum  sterling  money,  in  salary, 
fees,  and  perquisites,  within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations  (ex- 
cept commissions  and  appointments  of  officers  of  the  army,  navy, 
ordnance,  or  mUitia,  of  judges,  and  of  justices  of  the  peace),  a 
stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings. 

17.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  any  grant,  of  any  liberty,  privilege, 
or  franchise,  under  the  seal  or  sign  manual,  of  any  governor,  pro- 
prietor, or  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other 
person  or  persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  and  assem- 
bly, or  any  exemplification  of  the  same,  shall  be  engrossed, 
written,  or  printed  within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  a  ■ 
stamp  duty  of  six  pounds. 

18.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  license  for  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors,  to  be  granted  to  any 
person  who  shall  take  out  the  same,  within  the  said  Colonies  and 
Plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  twenty  shillings. 
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19.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  license  for  retailing  of  wine,  to  be  granted  to  any  person 
who  shall  not  take  out  a  license  for  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors, 
within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  four 
pounds. 

20.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  veUum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  license  for .  retailing  of  wine,  to  be  granted  to  any  person 
who  shall  take  out  a  license  for  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors, 
within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  three 
pounds. 

21.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  veUum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  probate  of  will,  letters  of  administration,  or  of  guardianship 
for  any  estate  above  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  sterling  money, 
within  the  British  Colonies  and  Plantations  upon  the  continent  of 
America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and 
Bahama  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  five  shillings. 

22.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed, 
any  such  probate,  letters  of  administration,  or  of  guardianship, 
within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  America,  a 
stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings. 

23.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  bond  for  securing  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  of  ten  pounds  sterling  money,  within  the  British 
Colonies  and  Plantations  upon  the  continent  of  America,  the 
islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  islands, 
a  stamp  duty  of  six  pence. 

24.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  bond  for  securing  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money,  above 
ten  pounds,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  sterling  money, 
within  such  Colonies,  Plantations,  and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of 
one  shilling. 

25.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  bond  for  securing  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  above 
twenty  pounds,  and  not  exceeding  forty  pounds  sterling  money, 
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within  such  Colonies,    Plantations,   and   islands,   a  stamp  duty 
of  one  shilling  arid  six  pence. 

26.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  order  or  warrant  for  surveying  or  setting  out  any  quantity 
of  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres,  issued  by  any  governor, 
proprietor,  or  any  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
any  other  person  or  persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  and 
assembly,  within  the  British  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America, 
a  stamp  duty  of  six  pence. 

27.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  such  order  or  warrant  for  surveying  or  setting  out  any  quan- 
tity of  land  above  one  hundred  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
acres,  within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  a  stamp  duty 
of  one  shilling. 

28.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  such  order  or  warrant  for  surveying  or  setting  out  any  quan- 
tity of  land  above  two  hundred  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  and  in  proportion  for  every  such  order  or  warrant 
for  surveying  or  setting  out  every  other  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of 
one  shilling  and  six  pence. 

29.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  original  grant  or  any  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instru- 
ment whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land,  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned, 
within  the  British  Colonies  and  Plantations  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Berraud-a 
and  Bahama  islands  (except  leases  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
the  term  of  twenty-one  years),  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  and 
six  pence. 

30.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such  deed,  mesne  conveyance  or 
other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land, 
above  one  hundred  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  acres,  shall  be 
granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within  such  Colonies,  Plantations, 
and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 
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31.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or 
other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land, 
above  two  hundred  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  and  in  proportion 
for  every  such  grant,  deed,  mesne,  conveyance,  or  other  instru- 
ment, granting,  conveying,  or  assigning,  every  other  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  within  such  Colonies,  Plantations,  and 
islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence. 

32.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or 
other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  of 
assigned,  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in 
America,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  shillings. 

33.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or 
other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land, 
above  one  hundred  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  acres,  shall  be 
granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within  the  same  parts  of  the  said 
dominions,  a  stamp  duty  of  four  shillings. 

34.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or 
other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land 
above  two  hundred  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  and  in  proportion 
-for  every  such  grant,  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instru- 
ment, granting,  conveying,  or  assigning  every  other  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  within  the  same  parts  of  the  said  dominions,  a 
stamp  duty  oi  five  shUUngs. 

35.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  grant,  appointment,  or  admission,  of  or  to  any  beneficial 
office  or  employment,  not  herein  before  charged,  above  the  value 
of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  sterling  money,  in  salary,  fees, 
and  perquisites,  or  any  exemplification  of  the  same,  within  the 
British  Colonies  and  Plantations  upon  the  continent  of  America, 
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the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama 
islands  (except  commissions  of  officers  of  the  army,  navy  ord- 
nance, or  militia,  and  of  justices  of  the  peace),  a  stamp  duty  of 
four  pounds. 

36.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  such  grant,  appointment,  or  admission,  of  or  to  any  such 
public  beneficial  office  or  employment,  or  any  exemplification  of 
the  same,  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in 
America,  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pounds. 

37.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  indenture,  lease,  conveyance,  contract,  stipulation,  bill  of  sale, 
charter  party,  protest,  articles  of  apprenticeship  or  covenant  (ex- 
cept for  the  hire  of  servants  not  apprentices,  and  also  except  such 
other  matters  as  herein  before  charged),  within  the  British  Colo- 
nies and  Plantations  in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  iwo  shillings  and 
six  pence. 

38.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  any  warrant  or  order  for  auditing  any 
public  accounts,  beneficial  warrant,  order,  grant,  or  certificate, 
under  any  public  seal,  or  under  the  seal  or  sign  manual  of  any 
governor,  proprietor,  or  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  any  person  or  persons,  or  with  any  councU,  or  any  council 
and  assembly,  not  herein  before  charged,  or  any  passport  or  let- 
pass,  surrender  of  office,  or  policy  of  assurance,  shall  be  engrossed, 
written,  or  printed  within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations  (ex- 
cept warrants  or  orders  for  the  service  of  the  army,  navy,  ord- 
nance, or  militia,  and  grants  of  offices  under  twenty  pounds  per 
annum,  in  salary,  fees,  and  perquisites)  a  stamp  duty  of  five  shillings. 

39.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  notarial  act,  bond,  deed,  letter  of  attorney,  procuration,  mort- 
gage release,  or  other  obligatory  instrument,  not  herein  before 
charged,  within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  a  stamp  duty 
of  two  shillings  and  three  pence. 

40.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  register,  entry,  or  enrollment  of  any  grant,  deed,  or  other 
instrument  whatsoever,  herein  before  charged,  within  the  said  Col- 
onies and  Plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  pence. 
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41.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  register,  entry,  or  enrollment  of  any  grant,  deed,  or  other  in- 
strument whatsoever,  not  hereinbefore  charged,  within  the  said 
Colonies  and  Plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 

42.  And  for  and  upon  every  pack  of  playing-cards,  and  all 
dice,  which  shall  be  sold  or  used  within  the  said  Colonies  and 
Plantations,  the  several  stamp  duties  following  (that  is  to  say) : 

43.  For  every  pack  of  such  cards,  one  shilling. 

44.  And  for  every  pair  of  such  dice,  ten  shillings. 

45.  And  for  and  upon  every  paper  called  a  pamphlet,  and  upon 
every  newspaper,  containing  public  news,  or  occurrences,  which 
shall  be  printed,  dispersed,  and  made  public,  within  any  of  the 
said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  and  for  and  upon  such  advertise- 
ments as  are  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  respective  duties  following 
(that  is  to  say)  : 

46?  For  every  such  pamphlet  and  paper,  contained  in  a  half- 
sheet,  or  any  lesser  piece  of  paper,  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a 
stamp  duty  of  one  half-penny  for  every  printed  copy  thereof. 

•  47.  For  every  such  pamphlet  and  paper  (being  larger  than 
half  a  sheet,  and  not  exceeding  one  whole  sheet),  which  shall  be 
printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  penny  for  every  printed  copy 
thereof. 

48.  For  every  pamphlet  and  paper,  being  larger  than  one 
whole  sheet,  and  not  exceeding  six  sheets  in  octavo,  or  in  a  lesser 
page,  or  not  exceeding  twelve  sheets  in  quarto,  or  twenty  sheets  in 
folio,  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  duty  after  the  rate  of  one  shil- 
ling for  every  sheet  of  any  Mud  of  paper  which  shall  be  contained 
in  one  printed  copy  thereof. 

49.  For  every  advertisement  to  be  contained  in  any  gazette, 
newspaper,  or  other  paper,  or  any  pamphlet  which  shall  be  so 
printed,  a  duty  of  two  shillings. 

50.  For  every  almanac,  or  calendar,  for  any  one  particular 
year,  or  for  any  time  less  than  a  year,  which  shall  be  written  or 
printed  on  one  side  only  of  any  sheet,  skin,  or  piece  of  paper, 
parchment,  or  vellum,  within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  a 
stamp  duty  of  tioo  pence. 

51.  For  every  other  almanac  or  calendar,  for  any  one  particu- 
lar year,  which  shall  be  written  or  printed  within  the  said  Colonies 
and  Plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  four  pence. 

52.  And  for  every  almanac  or  calendar,  written  or  printed  in 
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the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  to  serve  for  several  years,  duties 
to  the  same  amount  respectively  shall  be  paid  for  every  such  year. 

53.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  veUum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  any  instrument,  proceeding,  or  other 
matter  or  thing  aforesaid,  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed, 
within  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  in  any  other  than  the 
Enghsh  language,  a  stamp  duty  of  double  the  amount  of  the  re- 
spective duties  before  charged  thereon. 

54.  And  there  shall  be  also  paid,  in  the  said  Colonies  and 
Plantations,  a  duty  of  six  pence  for  every  twenty  shillings,  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  sterling  money,  which  shall  be 
given,  paid,  contracted,  or  agreed  for,  with  or  in  relation  to  any 
clerk  or  apprentice,  which  shall  be  put  or  placed  to  or  with  any 
master  or  mistress,  to  learn  any  profession,  trade,  or  employment. 
n.  And  also  a  duty  of  one  shilling  for  every  twenty  shillings,  in 
any  sum  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  which  shall  be  given,  paid,  con- 
tracted, or  agreed  for,  with,  or  in  relation  to,  any  such  clerk  or 
apprentice. 

55.  Finally,  the  produce  of  all  the  aforementioned  duties  shall 
be  paid  into  his  majesty's  treasury ;  and  there  held  in  reserve,  to 
be  used  from  time  to  time  by  the  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  defense,  protection,  and 
security  of  the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PRETEXTS  AND  REAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

rHE  causes  of  the  opposition  of  the  American  Col- 
onies to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  and 
if  the  war  for  independence  may,  perhaps,  appropri- 
,tely  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  those  resting  on 
•retexts,  those  having  reasonable  and  adequate  foun- 
iations,  and  those  that  were  hypothetical  or  Provi- 
iential. 

These  British  Colonies  were  wedged  in  between  the 
erritories  of  two  European  powers,  Spain  on  the  south 
,nd  France  at  the  north.  Florida,  East  and  West,  ex- 
ended  from  the  Atlantic  to  Mexico,  and  so  controlled 
he  natural  outlets  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  on  the 
lorth  the  French  claims  were  boundless.  That  there 
hould  be  no  clashing  about  these  unfixed  interests  in 
,  vast  continent,  between  ambitious  and  quarrelsome 
lations  in  a  warlike  age,  was  not  to  be  looked  for. 
Che  colonists  sharing  in  these  rivalries,  which  always 
eemed  to  involve  their  own  interests,  were  not  long 
vithout  thoughts  of  union  as  a  better  way  of  self- 
)rotection.  A  strong  motive  to  this  union  also  pre- 
ented  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  savage  foe  was  ever 
arking  on  their  western  border.  But  the  necessities 
or  union  were  not  so  absolute  as  to  overcome  the 
leelings  which  kept  the  Colonies  apart,  feelings  resting, 
o  a  great  extent,  on  the  different  conditions  in  which, 
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they  had  been  planted,  and  the  domestic  and  govern- 
mental peculiarities  which  distinguished  them.  The 
American  Union  was  destined  to  take  its  origin  in  an- 
other direction.  The  mere  pretexts  for  it  lay  mainly 
in  the  burdens  that  England,  it  was  held,  unwisely 
and  unjustly  imposed,  and  the  theory  that  she  pos- 
sessed no  power  to  do  these  things  except  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Colonies.  The  real  class  of  causes  is  to 
be  found  in  the  turmoils  and  wars  in  which  the  quar- 
rels of  England  and  France  involved  the  Colonies ; 
their  early  years  of  self-dependence  and  unaided  strug- 
gles ;  the  habit  of  independence  in  this  way  engen- 
dered and  bequeathed ;  the  provisions  England  early 
made  to  draw  from  them  the  profits  of  their  hardships 
and  thrift ;  the  tyranny  and  domineering  tendencies  of 
British  governors  ;  unwise  and  unsuitable  enactments  in 
England  for  the  regulation  of  their  affairs ;  irritating 
and  unjust  exactions ;  and  real  differences  of  mental, 
social,  religious,  and  political  characteristics  augmented 
and  strengthened  through  several  generations,  consti- 
tuting the  elements  of  a  separate  nationality  in  the 
Western  World. 

The  third  class  of  causes  for  the  Revolution  and 
the  consequent  establishment  of  a  perpetual  free  gov- 
ernment in  America,  may  be  embraced  in  the  general 
proposition  that  the  time  had  arrived  in  the  Provi- 
dence, reigning  unrealized  in  the  affairs  of  men,  for  the 
accomi|)lishment  of  the  grand  event. 

The  last  cause,  if  once  established,  or  even  theo- 
retically admitted,  which  indeed  has  long  ago  been 
done,  at  least  in  this  country,  absorbs  all  other  causes, 
and  apologizes  for  them.  They  were  mere  instru- 
mentalities. 
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It  would  be  difficult,  however  ingenious  the  agent, 
to  prove  that  the  establishment  of  this  Government 
was  not  a  thing  included  in  the  general  plans  of  an 
overruling  Providence,  for  the  betterment  of  man's 
condition  here,  and  consequently  hereafter. 

Nor  would  it,  perhaps,  require  the  pen  of  a  theo- 
logical or  a  religious  enthusiast,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
hundred  years  of  unparalleled  benefits  and  blessings  to 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  the  influence 
of  republican  institutions,  to  show  the  necessary  pres- 
ence of  the  Omniscient  Builder  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions and  directing  the  superstructure  of  a  system  of 
human  government  so  entirely  beneficent. 

Whatever  assumptions  may^be  taken  on  this  point, 
it  stiU  remains  pertinent  to  treat  the  current  facts  of 
history.  For  nothing  is  better  known  in  the  economy 
of  Providence  than  that  men  shall  act  as  if  all  things 
were  from  themselves,  as  if  men's  best  deeds  were 
only  the  legitimate  sequences  of  their  own  self-directed 
virtues. 

The  colonists,  through  their  most  able  representa- 
tives, must  now  be  allowed  to  present  their  own  de- 
fense, in  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  documents 
known  in  the  political  history  of  the  world. 

Declaration    of   Rights, 

Adopted  October  19,  1765,  in  New  York  by  a  Convention  or  Congress  of 
Representatives  from  most  of  the  Colonies. 

The  members  of  this  Congress,  sincerely  devoted,  with  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  affection  and  duty  to  his  majesty's  person 
and  government,  inviolably  attached  to  the  present  happy  estab- 
lishment of  the  Protestant  succession,  and  with  minds  deeply  im- 
pressed by  a  sense  of  the  present  and  impending  misfortunes  of 
the  British  Colonies  on  this  continent ;  having  considered  as  ma- 
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turely  as  time  would  permit,  the  circumstances  of  said  Colonies, 
esteem  it  our  indispensable  duty  to  make  the  following  declarations 
of  our  humble  opinions,  respecting  the  most  essential  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  grievances  under  which  they 
labor,  by  reason  of  several  late  acts  of  Pariiament. 

1st.  That  his  majesty's  subjects  in  these  Colonies  owe  the  same 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  that  is  owing  from  his 
subjects  born  within  the  realm,  and  all  due  subordination  to  that 
august  body,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Brttain. 

2d.  That  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  in  these  Colonies  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  inherent  rights  and  privileges  of  his  natural-born 
subjects  within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

3d.  That  it  is  inseparably  essential  to  the  freedom  of  a  people, 
and  the  undoubted  rights  of  Englishmen,  that  no  taxes  should  be 
imposed  on  them,  but  with  their  own  consent,  given  personally  or 
by  their  representatives. 

4th.  That  the  people  of  these  Colonies  are  not,  and  from  their 
local  circumstances  can  not  be,  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Great  Britain. 

5th.  That  the  only  representatives  of  the  people  of  these  Col- 
onies, are  persons  chosen  therein,  by  themselves ;  and  that  no  taxes 
ever  have  been,  or  can  be  constitutionally  imposed  on  them,  but 
by  their  respective  legislatures. 

6th.  That  all  supplies  to  the  crown,  being  free  gifts  of  the 
people,  it  is  unreasonable  arfd  inconsistent  with  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
to  grant  to  his  majesty  the  property  of  the  colonists. 

7th.  That  trial  by  jury  is  the  inherent  and  invaluable  right 
of  every  British  subject  in  these  Colonies. 

8th.  That  the  late  act  of  Parliament  entitled,  an  act  for  granting 
and  applying  certain  stamp  duties,  and  other  duties  in  the  British 
Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America,  etc.,  by  imposing  taxes  on 
the  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies,  and  the  said  act,  and  several 
other  acts,  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty 
beyond  its  ancient  limits,  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  subvert  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists. 

9th.  That  the  duties  imposed  by  several  late  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  these  Colonies,  will  be 
extremely  burdensome  and  grievous,  and  from  the  scarcity  of 
specie,  the  payment  of  them  absolutely  impracticable. 

10th.  That  as  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  these  Colonies  ulti- 
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mately  center  in  Great  Britain,  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  which 
they  are  obliged  to  take  from  thence,  they  eventually  contribute 
very  largely  to  all  supplies  granted  there  to  the  crown. 

11th.  That  the  restrictions  imposed  by  several  late  acts  of  Par- 
liament, on  the  trade  .of  these  Colonies,  will  render  them  unable 
to  purchase  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

12th.  That  the  increase,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  these 
Colonies  depend  on  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  and  an  intercourse,  with  Great  Britain,  mutually 
affectionate  and  advantageous. 

13th.  That  it  is  the  right  of-  the  British  subjects  in  these  Col- 
onies, to  petition  the  king  or  either  house  of  Parliament. 

Lastly.  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  these  Colonies  to 
the  best  of  sovereigns,  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  themselves, 
to  endeavor,  by  a  loyal  and  dutiful  address  to  his  majesty,  and 
humble  application  to  both  houses  of  Parliament,  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  act  for  granting  and  applying  certain  stamp  duties, 
of  all  clauses  of  any  other  acts  of  Parliament,  whereby  the  juris- 
diction of  the  admiralty  is  extended  as  aforesaid,  and  of  the  other 
late  acts  for  the  restriction  of  the  American  commerce. 

Petition   to  the   King. 

Adopted  at  New  York,  October  n,  1765. 
TO   THE   KING'S   MOST   EXCELLENT   MAJESTY. 

The  Petition  of  the  Freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  government  of  the  counties  of  New 
Castle,  Kent,  and  Sxissex,  upon  Delaware,  and  Province  of  Maryland, 
Most  humbly  showeth. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies,  unanimously  devoted 
with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  duty  and  affectoin  to  your  sacred 
person  and  government,  and  inviolably  attached  to  the  present 
happy  establishment  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  your  illustrious 
house,  and  deeply  sensible  of  your  royal  attention  to  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  humbly  beg  leave  to  approach  the  throne, 
by  representing  to  your  majesty,  that  these  Colonies  were  origi- 
nally planted  by  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  who,  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  encouraged  by  your  majest3r's  royal 
predecessors,  and  confiding  in  the  public  faith  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  and  liberties  essential  to  freedom,  emigrated  from 
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their  native  country  to  this  continent,  and,  by  their  successful 
perseverance,  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  dangers  and  difficul-: 
ties,  together  with  a  profusion  of  their  blood  and  treasure,  have 
happily  added  these  vast  and  extensive  dominions  to  the  Empire 
of  Great  Britain. 

That,  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  and  liberties,  several 
governments  were  early  formed  in  the  said  Colonies,  with  full 
power  of  legislation,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  English 
constitution; — that,  under  these  governments,  these  liberties,  thus 
vested  in  their  ancestors,  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  have 
been  exercised  and  enjoyed,  and  by  the  inestimable  blessings 
thereof,  under  the  favor  of  Almighty  God,  the  inhospitable  des- 
erts of  America  have  been  converted  into  flourishing  countries; 
science,  humanity,  and  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths  diffused 
through  remote  regions  of  ignorance,  infidelity,  and  barbarism; 
the  number  of  British  subjects  wonderfully  increased,  and  the 
wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain  proportionably  augmented. 

That,  by  means  of  these  settlements  and  the  unparalleled  suc- 
cess of  your  majesty's  arms,  a  foundation  is  now  laid  for- rendering 
the  British  Empire  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  of  any  re- 
corded in  history ;  our  connection  with  this  empire  we  esteem  our 
greatest  happiness  and  security,  and  humbly  conceive  it  may  now 
be  so  established  by  your  royal  wisdom,  as  to  endure  to  the  latest 
period  of  time;  this,  with  the  most  humble  submission  to  your 
majesty,  we  apprehend  will  be  most  effectually  accomplished  by 
fixing  the  pillars  thereof  on  liberty  and  justice,  and  securing  the 
inherent  rights  and  liberties  of  your  subjects  here,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  constitution.  To  this  constitution,  these  two 
principles  are  essential ;  the  rights  of  your  faithful  subjects  freely 
to  grant  to  your  majesty  such  aids  as  are  required  for  the  support 
of  your  government  over  them,  and  other  public  exigencies;  and 
trials  by  their  peers.  By  the  one  they  are  secured  from  unreason- 
able impositions,  and  by  the  other  from  the  arbitrary  decisions  of 
the  executive  power.  The  continuation  of  these  liberties  to  the 
inhabitants  of  America,  we  ardently  implore,  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  unite  the  several  parts  of  your  wide-extended  dominions, 
in  that  harmony  so  essential  to  the  preservation  and  happiness 
of  the  whole.  Protected  in  these  liberties,  the  emoluments  Great 
Britain  receives  from  us,  however  great  at  present,  are  inconsid- 
erable, compared  with  those  she  has  the  fairest  prospect  of  ac- 
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quiring.  By  this  protection,  she  will  forever  secure  to  herself  the 
advantages  of  conveying  to  all  Europe,  the  merchandize  which 
America  furnishes,  and  for  supplying,  through  the  same  channel, 
whatsoever  is  wanted  from  thence.  Here  opens  a  boundless  source 
of  wealth  and  naval  strength.  Yet  these  immense  advantages, 
by  the  abridgement  of  those  invaluable  rights  and  liberties,  by 
which  our  growth  has  been  nourished,  are  in  danger  of  being  for- 
ever lost,  and  our  subordinate  legislatures  in  effect  rendered  use- 
less by  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  imposing  duties  and  taxes  on 
these  Colonies,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  ad-' 
miralty  here,  beyond  its  ancient  limits;  statutes  by  which  your 
majesty's  Commons  in  Britain  undertake  absolutely  to  dispose  of 
the  property  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  America  without  their 
consent,  and  for  the  enforcing  whereof,  they  are  subjected  to  the 
determination  of  a  single  judge,  in  a  court  unrestrained  by  the 
wise  rules  of  the  common  law,  the  birthright  of  Englishmen,  and 
the  safeguard  of  their  persons  and  properties. 

The  invaluable  rights  of  taxing  ourselves  and  trial  by  our 
peers,  of  which  we  implore  your  majesty's  protection,  are  not,  we 
most  humbly  conceive,  unconstitutional,  but  confirmed  by  the 
Great  Charter  of  English  liberties.  On  the  first  of  these  rights 
the  honorable  House  of  Commons  found  their  practice  of  originat- 
ing money,  a  right  enjoyed  by  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the 
clergy  of  England,  until  relinquished  by  themselves;  a  right,  in 
fine,  which  all  other  your  majesty's  English  subjects,  both  within 
and  without  the  realm,  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 

With  hearts,  therefore,  impressed  with  the  most  'indelible 
characters  of  gratitude  to  your  majesty,  and  to  the  memory  of 
the  kings  of  your  illustrious  house,  whose  reigns  have  been  sig- 
nally distinguished  by  their  auspicious  influence  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  British  dominions;  and  convinced  by  the  most  affecting 
proofs  of  your  majesty's  paternal  love  to  all  your  people,  however 
distant,  and  your  unceasing  and  benevolent  desires  to  promote 
their  happiness;  we  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  that  you 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  into  your  royal  consideration 
the  distresses  of  your  faithful  subjects  on  this  continent,  and  to 
lay  the  same  before  your  majesty's  Parliament,  and  to  afford  them 
such  relief  as,  in  your  royal  wisdom,  their  unhappy  circumstances 
shall  be  judged  to  require. 

And  your  petitioners  will  pray,  etc. 
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PETITION  oB~  Congress  to  the  King. 

Adopted  in  Congress  October  S6,  177^. 
to  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty. 

Most  Gkaciods  Sovbeeiqn  : 

We,  your  majesty's  faithful  subjects,  of  the  Colonies  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
the  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware,  Mar 
ryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  in  behalf 
of  ourselves  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies  who  have  de- 
puted us  to  represent  them  in  general  congress,  by  this  our  hum- 
ble petition,  beg  leave  to  lay  our  grievances  before  the  throne. 

A  standing  army  has  been  kept  in  these  Colonies  evftr  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  without  the  consent  of  our  assem- 
blies; and  this  army,  with  a  considerable  naval  armament,  has 
been  employed  to  enforce  the  collection  of  taxes. 

The  authority  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  under  him  the 
brigadier-general,  has  in  time  of  peace  been  rendered  supreme  in 
all  the  civil  governments  in  America. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  all  your  majesty's  forces  in  North 
America  has  in  time  of  peace  been  appointed  governor  of  a  Colony. 

The  charges  of  usual  officers  have  been  greatly  increased,  and 
new,  expensive,  and  oppressive  offices  have  been  multiplied. 

The  judges  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  courts  are  empow- 
ered to  receive  their  salaries  and  fees  from  the  effects  condemned 
by  themselves. 

The  officers  of  the  customs  are  empowered  to  break  open  and 
enter  houses  ■without  the  authority  of  any  civil  magistrate,  founded 
on  legal  information. 

The  judges  of  courts  of  common  law  have  been  made  entirely 
dependent  on  one  part  of  the  legislature  for  their  salaries,  as  well 
as  for  the  duration  of  their  commissions. 

Counselors,  holding  their  commissions  during  pleasure,  exercise 
legislative  authority. 

Humble  and  reasonable  petitions,  from  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  have  been  fruitless. 

The  agents  of  the  people  have  been  discountenanced,  and 
governors  have  been  instructed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  the 
salaries. 
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Assemblies  have  been  repeatedly  and  injuriously  dissolved. 

Commerce  has  been  burdened  with  many  useless  and  oppressive 
restrictions. 

By  several  acts  of  Parliament,  made  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  years  of  your  majesty's  reign,  duties  are  im- 
posed on  us  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  ;  and  the  powers 
of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  courts  are  extended  beyond  their 
ancient  limits,  whereby  our  property  is  taken  from  us  without  our 
consent,  the  trial  by  jury  in  many  civil  cases  is  abolished,  enor- 
mous forfeitures  are  incurred  for  slight  offenses,  vexatious  inform- 
ers are  exempted  from  paying  damages  to  which  they  are  justly 
liable,  and  oppressive  security  is  required  from  owners  before  they 
are  allowed  to  defend  their  right. 

Both  houses  of  Parliament  have  resolved  that  colonists  may  be 
tried  in  England  for  offenses  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in 
America,  by  virtue  of  a  statute  passed  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  consequence  thereof  attempts  have  been 
made  to  enforce  that  statute. 

A  statute  was  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  your  majesty's 
reign,  directing  that  persons  charged  with  committing  any  offense 
therein  described  in  any  place  out  of  the  realm,  may  be  indicted 
and  tried  for  the  same  in  any  shire  or  county  within  the  realm, 
whereby  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies  may,  in  sundry  cases  by 
that  statute  made  capital,  be  deprived  of  a  trial  by  their  peers  of 
the  vicinage. 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  an  act  was  passed  for  block- 
ing up  the  harbor  of  Boston ;  another,  empowering  the  governor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  to  send  persons  indicted  for  murder  in 
that  Province  to  another  Colony,  or  even  to  Great  Britain,  for 
trial,  whereby  such  offenders  may  escape  legal  punishment;  a 
third,  for  altering  the  chartered  institution  of  government  in  that 
Province ;  and  a  fourth,  for  altering  the  limits  of  Quebec,  abol- 
ishing the  English  and  restoring  the  French  laws,  whereby  great 
numbers  of  British  Frenchmen  are  subjected  to  the  latter,  and 
establishing  an  absolute  government  and  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion throughout  those  vast  regions  that  border  on  the  westerly 
and  northerly  boundaries  of  the  free,  Protestant,  Enghsh  settle- 
ments ;  and  a  fifth,  for  the  better  providing  suitable  quarters  for 
officers  and  soldiers,  in  his  majesty's  service,  in  North  America. 

To  a  sovereign,  who  glories  in  the  name  of  Britain,  the  bare 
recital  of  these  acts  must,  we  presume,  justify  the  loyal  subjects 
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who  fly  to  the  foot  of  his  throne  and  implore  his  clemency  for 
protection  against  them. 

From  this  destructive  system  of  Colony  administration,  adopted 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  have  flowed  those  distresses, 
dangers,  fears,  and  jealousies,  that  overwhelm  your  majesty's  du- 
tiful colonists  with  affliction ;  and  we  defy  our  most  subtile  and  in- 
veterate enemies  to  trace  the  unhappy  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  these  Colonies  from  an  earlier  period,  or  from  other 
causes,  than  we  have  assigned. 

Had  they  proceeded  on  our  part  from  a  restless  levity  of  tem- 
per, unjust  impulses  of  ambition,  or  artful  suggestions  of  seditious 
persons,  we  should  merit  the  opprobrious  terms  frequently  be- 
stowed upon  by  those  we  revere.  But  so  far  from  promoting 
innovations,  we  have  only  opposed  them,  and  can  be  charged  with 
no  offense,  unless  it  be  one  to  receive  injuries,  and  be  sensible 
of  them. 

Had  our  Creator  been  pleased  to  give  us  existence  in  a  land 
of  slavery,  the  sense  of  our  condition  might  have  been  mitigated 
by  ignorance  and  habit.  But,  thanks  be  to  his  adorable  goodness, 
we  were  born  the  heirs  of  freedom,  and  ever  enjoyed  our  right 
under  the  auspices  of  your  royal  ancestors,  whose  family  was  seated 
on  the  throne  to  rescue  and  secure  a  pious  and  gallant  nation  from 
the  popery  and  despotism  of  a  superstitious  and  inexorable  tyrant. 
Your  majesty,  we  are  confident,  justly  rejoices  that  your  title  to 
the  crown  is  thus  founded  on  the  title  of  your  people  to  liberty ; 
and,  therefore,  we  doubt  not  but  your  royal  wisdom  must  approve 
the  sensibility  that  teaches  your  subjects  anxiously  to  guard  the 
blessing  they  received  from  divine  Providence,  and  thereby  to 
prove  the  performance  of  that  compact  which  elevated  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Brunswick  to  the  imperial  dignity  it  now  possesses. 

The  apprehension  of  being  degraded  into  a  state  of  servitude, 
from  the  pre-eminent  rank  of  English  freemen,  while  our  minds 
retain  the  strongest  love  of  liberty,  and  clearly  foresee  the  miseries 
preparing  for  us  and  our  posterity,  excites  emotions  in  our  breasts 
which,  though  we  can  not  describe,  we  should  not  wish  to  conceal. 
Feeling  as  men,  and  thinking  as  subjects  in  the  manner  we  do, 
silence  would  be  disloyalty.  By  giving  this  faithful  information, 
we  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  the  great  objects  of  your  royal 
cares,  the  tranquillity  of  your  government,  and  the  welfare  of 
your  people. 

Duty  to  your  majesty,  and  regard  for  the  preservation  of  our- 
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selves  and  our  posterity,  the  primary  obligations  of  nature  and 
society,  command  us  to  entreat  your  royal  attention ;  and  as  your 
majesty  enjoys  the  signal  distinction  of  reigning  over  freemen,  we 
apprehend  the  language  of  freemen  can  not  be  displeasiug.  Your 
royal  indignation,  we  hope,  will  rather  fall  on  those  designing  and 
dangerous  men,  who,  daringly  interposing  themselves  between  your 
royal  person  and  your  faithful  subjects,  and  for  several  years  past 
incessantly  employed  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society,  by  abusing 
your  majesty's  authority,  misrepresenting  your  American  subjects, 
and  prosecuting  the  most  desperate  and  irritating  projects  of  op- 
pression, have  at  length  compelled  us,  by  the  force  of  accumulated 
injuries,  too  severe  to  be  any  longer  tolerable,  to  disturb  your 
majesty's  repose  by  our  complaints. 

These  sentiments  are  extorted  from  hearts  that  much  more 
willingly  would  bleed  in  your  majesty's  service.  Yet  so  greatly 
have  we  been  misrepresented,  that  a  necessity  has  been  alleged  of 
taking  away  our  property  from  us  without  our  consent,  "  to  defray 
the  charge  of  the  administration  of  justice,  the  support  of  civil 
government,  and  the  defense,  protection,  and  security  of  the  Col- 
onies." But  we  beg  leave  to  assure  your  majesty  that  such  provis- 
ion has  been  and  will  be  made  for  defraying  the  two  first  articles 
as  has  been  and  shall  be  judged,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
Colonies,  just  and  suitable  to  their  respective  circumstances ;  and, 
for  the  defense,  protection,  and  security  of  the  Colonies,  their 
militia,  if  properly  regulated,  as  they  earnestly  desire  may  imme- 
diately be  done,  would  be  fully  sufficient,  at  least  in  times  of 
peace;  and,  in  case  of  war,  your  faithful  colonists  will  be  ready 
and  willing,  as  they  ever  have  been,  when  constitutionally  re- 
quired, to  demonstrate  their  loyalty  to  your  majesty,  by  exerting 
their  most  strenuous  eflbrts  in  granting  supplies  and  raising  forces. 
Yielding  to  no  British  subjects  in  aflfectionate  attachment  to  your 
majesty's  person,  family,  and  government,  we  too  dearly  prize  the 
privilege  of  expressing  that  attachment  by  those  proofs  that  are 
honorable  to  the  prince  who  receives  them,  and  to  the  people  who 
give  them,  ever  to  resign  it  to  any  body  of  men  upon  earth. 

Had  we  been  permitted  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  inheritance  left 
us  by  our  forefathers,  we  should,  at  this  time,  have  been  peace- 
ably, cheerfully,  and  usefully  employed  in  recommending  ourselves, 
by  every  testimony  of  devotion,  to  your  majesty,  and  of  veneration 
to  the  state  from  which  we  derive  our  origin.  But  though  now 
exposed  to  unexpected  and  unnatural  scenes  of  distress  by  a  con- 
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tention  with  that  nation  in  whose  parental  guidance  on  all  impor- 
tant affairs  we  have  hitherto,  with  filial  reverence,  constantly 
trusted,  and  therefore  can  derive  no  instruction  in  our  present  un- 
happy and  perplexing  circumstances  from  any  former  experience ; 
yet,  we  doubt  not,  the  purity  of  our  intention  and  the  integrity 
of  our  conduct  will  justify  us  at  that  grand  tribunal,  before  which 
all  mankiud  must  submit  to  judgment. 

We  ask  for  peace,  liberty,  and  safety.  We  wish  not  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  prerogative,  nor  do  we  solicit  the  grant  of  any  new 
right  in  our  favor.  Your  royal  authority  over  us,  and  our  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain,  we  shall  always  carefully  and  zealously 
endeavor  to  support  and  maintain. 

Filled  with  sentiments  of  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  of  affec- 
tion to  our  parent  state,  deeply  impressed  by  our  education,  and 
strongly  confirmed  by  our  reason,  and  anxious  to  evince  the  sin- 
cerity of  these  dispositions,  we  present  this  petition  only  to  obtain 
redress  of  grievances,  and  relief  from  fears  and  jealousies  occa- 
sioned by  the  system  of  statutes  and  regulations  adopted  since  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America;  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  courts  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty ;  trying 
persons  in  Great  Britain  for  offenses  alleged  to  be  committed  in 
America,  affecting  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  alter- 
ing the  government  and  extending  the  limits  of  Quebec,  by  the 
abolition  of  which  system  the  harmony  between  Great  Britain 
and  these  Colonies,  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  both,  and  so 
ardently  desired  by  the  latter,  and  the  usual  intercourses  wiU  be 
immediately  restored.  In  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  your 
majesty  and  Parliament  we  confide  for  a  redress  of  our  other 
grievances,  trusting  that  when  the  causes  of  our  apprehensions  are 
removed,  our  future  conduct  will  prove  us  not  unworthy  of  the 
regard  we  have  been  accustomed,  in  our  happier  days,  to  enjoy. 
For,  appealing  to  that  Being  who  searches,  thoroughly,  the  hearts 
of  his  creatures,  we  solemnly  profess  that  our  councils  have  been 
influenced  by  no  other  motives  than  a  dread  of  impending  de- 
struction. 

Permit  us,  then,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  in  the  name  of  all 
your  faithful  people  in  America,  with  the  utmost  humility,  to  im- 
plore you,  for  the  honor  of  Almighty  God,  whose  pure  religion 
our  enemies  are  undermining  ;  for  your  glory,  which  can  be  ad- 
vanced only  by  rendering  your  subjects  happy,  and  keeping  them 
united;    for  the   interests  of  your  family,  depending  on  an  ad- 
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herence  to  the  principles  that  enthroned  it;  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  your  kingdoms  and  dominions,  threatened  with  almost 
unavoidable  dangers  and  distresses,  that  your  majesty,  as  the  lov- 
ing father  of  your  whole  people,  connected  by  the  same  bonds  of 
law,  loyalty,  faith,  and  blood,  though  dwelling  in  various  coun- 
tries, will  not  suifer  the  transcendant  relation  formed  by  these  ties 
to  be  further  violated,  in  uncertain  expectation  of  effects,  that,  if 
attained,  never  can  compensate  for  the  calamities  through  which 
they  must  be  gained. 

We,  therefore,  most  earnestly  beseech  your  majesty,  that  your 
royal  authority  and  interposition  may  be  used  for  our  relief,  and 
that  a  gracious  answer  may  be  given  to  this  petition. 

That  your  majesty  may  enjoy  every  felicity  through  a  long 
and  glorious  reign,  over  loyal  and  happy  subjects,  and  that  your 
descendants  may  inherit  your  prosperity  and  dominions  till  time 
shall  be  no  more,  is,  and  always  will  be,  our  sincere  and  fervent 
prayer. 

A.  DEOIiA.BiA.TION, 

SETTING  FORTH  THE  CAUSES  AND  NECESSITY  OP  THE  COLONIES 
TAKING  UP  ARMS. 

Adopted  in  the  Ccmgress,  July  6, 1775. 

If  it  was  possible  for  men,  who  exercise  their  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  divine  Author  of  our  existence  intended  a  part  of 
the  human  race  to  hold  an  absolute  property  in,  and  an  unbounded 
power  over,  others,  marked  out  by  his  infinite  goodness  and  wis- 
dom, as  the  objects  of  a  legal  domination  never  rightfully  resisti- 
ble, however  severe  and  oppressive,  the  inhabitants  of  these  Colo- 
nies might  at  least  require  from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
some  evidence  that  this  dreadful  authority  over  them  has  been 
granted  to  that  body.  But  a  reverence  for  our  great  Creator, 
principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  must 
convince  all  those  who  reflect  upon  the  subject  that  government 
was  instituted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  ought  to 
be  administered  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  The  legislature 
of  Great  Britain,  however,  stimulated  by  an  inordinate  passion 
for  a  power  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  which  they  know  to  be 
peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  very  constitution  of  that  kingdom, 
and  desperate  of  success  in  any  mode  of  contest  where  regard 
should  be  had  to  truth,  law,  or  right,  have  at  length,   deserting 
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those,  attempted  to  affect  their  cruel  and  impolitic  purpose  of 
enslaving  these  Colonies  by  violence,  and  have  thereby  rendered 
it  necessary  for  us  to  close  with  their  last  appeal  from  reason  to 
arms.  Yet,  however  blinded  that  assembly  may  be  by  their  intem- 
perate rage  for  unlimited  domination,  so  to  slight  justice  and  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  we  esteem  ourselves  bound  by  obligations 
of  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  make  known  the  justice 
of  our  cause. 

Our  forefathers,  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  left 
their  native  land  to  seek  on  these  shores  a  residence  for  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  At  the  expense  of  their  blood,  at  the  hazard 
of  their  fortunes,  without  the  least  charge  to  their  country  from 
which  they  removed,  by  unceasing  labor  and  an  unconquerable 
spirit,  they  effected  settlements  in  the  distant  and  inhospitable 
wilds  of  America,  then  filled  with  numerous  and  warlike  nations 
of  barbarians.  Societies  or  governments  vested  with  perfect  legis- 
latures were  formed  under  charters  from  the  crown,  and  an 
harmonious  intercourse  was  established  between  the  Colonies  and 
the  kingdom  from  which  they  derived  their  origin.  The  mutual 
benefits  of  this  union  became,  in  a  short  time,  so  extraordinary 
as  to  excite  astonishment.  It  is  universally  confessed  that  the 
amazing  increase  of  the  wealth,  strength,  and  navigation  of  the 
realm  arose  from  this  source,  and  the  minister  who  so  wisely  and 
successfully  directed  the  measures  of  Great  Britain  in  the  late 
war  publicly  declared,  that  these  Colonies  enabled  her  to  triumph 
over  her  enemies.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  that  war  it  pleased 
our  sovereign  to  make  a  change  in  his  counsels.  From  that  fatal 
moment  the  affairs  of  the  British  empire  began  to  fall  into  con- 
fusion, and  gradually  sliding  from  the  summit  of  glorious  pros- 
perity, to  which  they  had  been  advanced  by  the  virtues  and 
abilities  of  one  man,  are  at  length  distracted  by  the  convulsions 
that  now  shake  it  to  its  deepest  foundations.  The  new  Ministry, 
finding  the  brave  foes  of  Britain,  though  frequently  defeated,  yet 
still  contending,  took  up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  granting  them  a 
hasty  peace,  and  of  then  subduing  her  faithful  friends. 

These  devoted  Colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  such  a  state  as  to 
present  victories  without  bloodshed,  and  all  the  easy  emoluments 
of  statuteable  plunder.  The  uninterrupted  tenor  of  their  peace- 
able and  respectful  behavior  from  the  beginning  of  colonization, 
their  dutiful,  zealous,  and  useful  services  during  the  war,  though 
so  recently  and  amply  acknowledged  in  the  most  honorable  man- 
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ner  by  his  majesty,  by  the  late  king,  and  by  Parliament,  could  not 
save  them  from  the  meditated  innovations.  Parliament  was  in- 
fluenced to  adopt  the  pernicious  project,  and  assuming  a  new 
power  over  them  have,  in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  given  such 
decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit  and  consequences  attending  this 
power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  effects  of  acquiescence 
under  it.  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  money 
without  our  consent,  though  we  have  ever  exercised  an  exclusive 
right  to  dispose  of  our  own  property ;  statutes  have  been  passed 
for  extendmg  the  jurisdiction  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty 
courts  beyond  their  ancient  limits ;  for  depriving  us  of  the  accus- 
tomed and  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury,  in  cases  affecting 
both  life  and  property ;  for  suspending  the  legislature  of  one 
of  the  Colonies ;  for  interdicting  all  commerce  with  the  capital  of 
another ;  and  for  altering  fundamentally  the  form  of  government 
established  by  charter,  and  secured  by  acts  of  its  own  legislature 
solemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown;  for  exempting  the  "mur- 
derers" of  colonists  from  legal  trial,  and  in  effect  from  punishment ; 
for  erecting  in  a  neighboring  Province,  acquired  by  the  joint  arms 
of  Great  Britain  and  America,  a  despotism  dangerous  to  our  very 
existence;  and  for  quartering  soldiers  upon  the  colonists  in  time 
of  profound  peace.  It  has  also  been  resolved  in  Parliament,  that 
colonists  charged  with  committing  certain  offenses  shall  be  trans- 
ported to  England  to  be  tried. 

But  why  should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail?  By 
one  statute  it  is  declared,  that  Parliament  can  "of  right  make 
laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.''  What  is  to  defend  us 
against  so  enormous,  so  unlimited  a  power  ?  Not  a  single  man  of 
those  who  assume  it  is  chosen  by  us,  or  is  subject  to  our  control 
or  influence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  ,of  them  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  such  laws,  and  an  American  revenue,  if  not 
diverted  from  the  ostensible  purposes  for  which  it  is  raised,  would 
actually  lighten  their  own  burdens  in  proportion  as  they  increase 
ours.  We  saw  the  misery  to  which  such  despotism  would  reduce 
us.  We  for  ten  years  incessantly  and  ineffectually  besieged  the 
throne  as  supplicants ;  we  reasoned,  we  remonstrated  with  Parlia- 
ment in  the  most  mild  and  decent  language. 

Administration,  sensible  that  we  should  regard  these  op- 
pressive measures  as  freemen  ought  to  do,  sent  over  fleets  and 
armies  to  enforce  them.  The  indignation  of  the  Americans  was 
roused,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  the  indignation  of  a  virtuous,  loyal, 
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and  affectionate  people.  A  congress  of  delegates  from  the  united 
Colonies  was  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  fifth  day  of  last 
September.  We  resolved  again  to  offer  an  humble  and  dutiful 
petition  to  the  king,  and  also  addressed  our  fellow  subjects  of 
Great  Britain.  We  have  pursued  every  temperate,  every  respect- 
ful measure ;  we  have  even  proceeded  to  break  off  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  our  fellow  subjects,  as  the  last  peaceable  admoni- 
tion, that  our  attachment  to  no  nation  on  earth  should  supplant 
our  attachment  to  liberty.  This,  we  flattered  ourselves,  was  the 
ultimate  step  of  the  controversy ;  but  subsequent  events  have 
shown  how  vain  was  this  hope  of  finding  moderation  in  our 
enemies. 

Several  threatening  expressions  against  the  Colonies  were  in- 
serted in  his  Majesty's  speech;  our  petition,  though  we  were  told 
it  was  a  decent  one,  and  that  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
receive  it  graciously,  and  to  promise  laying  it  before  his  Parlia- 
ment, was  huddled  into  both  Houses  among  a  bundle  of  American 
papers,  and  there  neglected.  The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  their 
address  in  the  month  of  February,  said,  that  "  a  rebellion  at  that 
time  actually  existed  within  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and 
that  those  concerned  in  it  had  been  countenanced  and  encouraged 
by  unlawful  combinations  and  engagements,  entered  into  by  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  several  of  the  other  Colonies ;  and  therefore 
they  besought  his  Majesty  that  he  would  take  the  most  effectual 
measures  to  enfofce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of 
the  supreme  Legislature."  Soon  after,  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  whole  Colonies  with  foreign  countries,  and  with  each  other, 
was  cut  off  by  an  act  of  Parliament ;  by  another,  several  of  them 
were  entirely  prohibited  from  the  fisheries  in  the  seas  near  their 
coasts,  on  which,  they  always  depended  for  their  sustenance ;  and 
large  reinforcements  of  ships  and  troops  were  immediately  sent 
over  to  General  Gage. 

Fruitless  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments,  and  eloquence  of 
an  illustrious  band  of  the  most  distinguished  peers  and  commoners, 
who  nobly  and  strenuously  asserted  the  justice  of  our  cause,  to 
stay,  or  even  to  mitigate  the  heedless  fury  with  which  these  accu- 
mulated and  unexampled  outrages  were  hurried  on.  Equally 
fruitless  was  the  interference  of  the  city  of  London,  of  Bristol, 
and  many  other  respectable  towns  in  our  favor.  Parliament 
adopted  an  insidious  maneuver  calculated  to  divide  us,  to  estab- 
lish a  perpetual  auction  of  taxations  where  Colony  should  bid 
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against  Colony,  all  of  them  uninformed  what  ransom  would  re-^ 
deem  their  lives,  and  thus  to  extort  from  us,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  the  unknown  sums  that  should  be  sufficient  to  gratify, 
if  possible  to  gratify,  ministerial  rapacity,  with  the  miserable 
indulgence  left  to  us  of  raising,  in  our  own  mode,  the  pre- 
scribed tribute.  What  terms  more  rigid  and  humiliating  could 
have  been  dictated  by  remorseless  victors  to  conquered  ene- 
mies? In  our  circumstances  to  accept  them,  would  be  to  de- 
serve them. 

Soon  after  the  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  arrived  on  this 
continent,  General  Gage,  who  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  had 
taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  Province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  and  still  occupied  it  as  a  garrison,  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  April,  sent  out  from  that  place  a  large  detachment 
of  his  army,  who  made  an  unprovoked  assault  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  Province,  at  the  town  of  Lexington,  as  appears  by  the 
affidavits  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  some  of  whom  were  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  that  detachment,  murdered  eight  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  wounded  many  others.  From  thence  the  troops 
proceeded  in  warlike  array  to  the  town  of  Concord,  where  they 
set  upon  another  party  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  Province, 
killing  several  and  wounding  more,  until  compelled  to  retreat  by 
the  country  people  suddenly  assembled  to  repel  this  cruel  aggres- 
sion. Hostilities,  thus  commenced  by  the  British  troops,  have 
been  since  prosecuted  by  them  without  regard  to  faith  or  reputa- 
tion. The  inhabitants  of  Boston  being  confined  within  that  town 
by  the  General,  their  governor,  and  having,  in  order  to  procure 
their  dismission,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  said  inhabitants,  having  deposited  their  arms  with  their 
own  magistrates,  should  have  liberty  to  depart,  taking  with  them 
their  other  effects.  They  accordingly  delivered  up  their  arms, 
but  in  open  violation  of  honor,  in  defiance  of  the  obligation  of 
treaties,  which  even  savage  nations  esteem  sacred,  the  Governor 
ordered  the  arms  deposited  as  aforesaid,  that  they  might  be  pre- 
served for  their  owners,  to  be  seized  by  a  body  of  soldiers ;  de- 
tained the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  town,  and  com- 
pelled the  few  who  were  permitted  to  retire,  to  leave  their  most 
valuable  effects  behind. 

By  this  perfidy  wives  are  separated  from  their  husbands,  chil- 
dren from  their  parents,  the  aged  and  the  sick  from  their  relations 
and  friends,  who  wish  to  attend  and  comfort  them ;  and  those  who 
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have  been  used  to  live  in  plenty  and  even  elegance,  are  reduced 
to  deplorable  distress. 

The  General,  further  emulating  his  ministerial  masters,  by  a 
proclamation  bearing  date  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  after  vent- 
ing the  grossest  falsehoods  and  calumnies  against  the  good  people 
of  these  Colonies,  proceeds  to  "declare  them  all,  either  by  name 
or  description,  to  be  rebels  and  traitors,  to  supersede  the  course 
of  the  common  law,  and  instead  thereof  to  publish  and  order  the 
use  and  exercise  of  the  law  martial."  His  troops  have  butchered 
our  countrymen,  have  wantonly  burnt  Charlestown,  besides  a  con- 
siderable number  of  houses  in  other  places;  our  ships  and  vessels 
are  seized;  the  necessary  supplies  of  provisions  are  intercepted, 
and  he  is  exerting  his  utmost  power  to  spread  destruction  and 
devastation  around  him. 

We  have  received  certain  intelligence  that  General  Carleton, 
the  Governor  of  Canada,  is  instigating  the  people  of  that  Prov- 
ince and  the  Indians  to  fall  upon  us;  and  we  have  but  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  that  schemes  have  been  formed  to  excite  do- 
mestic enemies  against  us.  In  brief,  a  part  of  these  Colonies  now 
feel,  and  all  of  them  are  sure  of  feeling,  as  far  as  the  vengeance 
of  administration  can  inflict  them,  the  complicated  calamities  of 
fire,  sword,  and  famine.  We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
choosing  an  unconditional  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  irritated 
ministers,  or  resistance  by  force.  The  latter  is  our  choice.  We 
have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so  dread- 
ful as  voluntary  slavery.  Honor,  justice,  and  humanity,  forbid 
us  tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom  which  we  received  from  our 
gallant  ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent  posterity  have  a  right 
to  receive  from  us.  We  can  not  endure  the  infamy  and  guUt 
of  resigning  succeeding  generations  to  that  wretchedness  which 
inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we  basely  entail  hereditary  bondage 
upon  them. 

Our  cause  is  just :  our  union  is  perfect :  our  internal  resources 
are  great,  and,  if  necessary,  foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  at- 
tainable. We  gratefully  acknowledge,  as  signal  instances  of  the 
Divine  favor  towards  us,  that  his  Providence  would  not  permit  us 
to  be  called  into  this  severe  controversy,  until  we  were  grown  up 
to  our  present  strength,  had  been  previously  exercised  in  warlike 
operation,  and  possessed  of  the  means  of  defending  ourselves. 
With  hearts  fortified  with  these  animating  reflections,  we  most 
solemnly,  before  God  and  the  world,  declare,  that,  exerting  the 
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utmost  energy  of  those  powers  which  our  beneficent  Creator- 
hath  graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been  com- 
pelled by  our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every 
hazard,  with  unabating  firmness  and  perseverance,  employ  for  the 
preservation  of  our  liberties ;  being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die 
freemen  rather  than  to  live  slaves. 

Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the  minds  of  our  friends 
and  fellow-subjects  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  we  assure  them 
that  we  mean  not  to  dissolve  that  union  which  has  so  long  and  so 
happily  subsisted  between  us,  and  which  we  sincerely  wish  to  see 
restored.  Necessity  has  not  yet  driven  us  into  that  desperate 
measure,  or  induced  us  to  excite  any  other  nation  to  war  against 
them.  We  have  not  raised  armies  with  ambitious  designs  of  sep- 
arating from  Great  Britain,  and  establishing  independent  States. 
We  fight  not  for  glory  nor  for  conquest.  We  exhibit  to  mankind 
the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked  en- 
emies, without  any  imputation  or  even  suspicion  of  ofiense.  They 
boast  of  their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet  profier  no  milder 
conditions  than  servitude  or  death. 

In  our  native  land  in  defense  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birth, 
right,  and  which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it,  for 
the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest  in- 
dustry of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves,  against  violence  actually 
ofiered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down  when 
hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  danger 
of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before. 

With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the  supreme  and 
impartial  Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly  im- 
plore his  divine  goodness  to  protect  us  happily  through  this  great 
conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reconciliation  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  thereby  relieve  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of 
civil  war. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

THAT  the  colonists  were  in  great  earnestness  in 
the  maintenance  of  all  these  grounds  of  resists 
ance  to  Great  Britain  there  need  be  no  question,  but 
that  the  positions  taken  were  always  unqualifiedly  true, 
may  still  be  a  matter  of  variable  judgment.  The 
original  proposition  on  which  much  of  their  theory  of 
resistance  was  based,  that  aU  their  American  property 
and  inheritance  were  the  result  of  their  own  industry 
and  that  of  their  forefathers,  was  hardly  well  taken, 
although  Colonel  Isaac  Barre  had  given  color  to  this 
view  in  the  heated  debates  of  Parliament.  However  sel- 
fish the  patronage  of  England  had  been  from  the  outset, 
the  mother  country  was  the  suflBcient  obstacle  between 
the  Colonies  and  avaricious  European  powers;  and 
however  much  to  her  own  advantage  she  fostered  the 
Colonies,  still  from  this  source  largely,  if  not  solely, 
came  their  wonderful  progress  and  development. 

That  they  had  been  planted  on  liberal  charters, 
under  a  constitutional  monarchy,  gave  feasibility,  if 
not  absolute  certainty,  to  the  truth  of  the  bold,  funda- 
mental assumption  that  the  Government  had  no  power 
to  tax  them  without  their  consent,  yet  even  the  Amer- 
icans were  not  harmonious  on  this  principle,  and  in 
England  it  had  but  a  small  array  of  strong  friends. 
To  accuse  the  majority  of  British  politicians  of  base 
designs  in  this  matter,  or  of  weak  judgment,  is  not  jus- 
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tifiable.  They  were  certainly  as  well  qualified  as 
their  fault-finding  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  ocean 
to  recognize  the  extent  of  the  crown  prerogatives, 
and  governmental  privileges  and  powers.  That  a  bal- 
ance of  honesty  with  utter  freedom  from  the  influences 
of  personal  ambition  stood  on  the  side  of  the  leaders 
in  America  may  be  claimed,  but  that  they  had  to 
contend  with  a  generation  of  designing  scoundrels  at 
the  head  of  the  British  Government  it  would  be  folly 
to  attempt  to  maintain  at  this  remote  period. 

It  would  be  difl&cult  to  determine  to-day  who 
among  the  American  leaders  first  set  in  motion  the 
pretension  or  truth  of  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. It  had  for  generations,  perhaps,  been  an  unfor- 
mulated theory  in  this  country.  And  although  it  was 
not  until  1765,  that  John  Adams,  in  a  formal  argu- 
ment, placed  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  on  this  prin- 
ciple, he  had  long  entertained  views  of  the  kind,  had 
indeed  been  brought  up  in  them. 

As  early  as  December,  1763,  Patrick  Henry,  a  lazy, 
unlettered,  but,  perhaps,  honest  and  fearless  young 
Virginia  lawyer,  gave  utterance  to  substantially  the 
same  principle  in  his  defense  of  the  people  in  the 
famous  suit  of  the  English  clergy  for  damages  on  ac- 
count of  the  reduction  of  their  salaries.  In  Virginia 
the  English  Church  was  established  by  law,  and  the 
salary  of  a  clergyman  was  fixed  at  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco.  In  fact,  this  infernal  weed  was  the  legal- 
ized tender  in  Virginia,  and  the  clergy  of  that  day  in 
that  Colony  were  not  above  realizing  their  salaries  no 
matter  from  what  source  they  came. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  war  the  planters  fell 
far  short  of  their  usual  production,  and  to  relieve  them 
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the  House  of  Burgesses  declared,  that,  in  estimating 
the  salary  of  the  clergy,  the  price  of  a  pound  of  to- 
bacco should  be  twopence  only,  and  payment  be  made 
in  money  instead  of  tobacco.  But  this  act  extended  to 
all  public  dues  against  the  people,  and  was  designed 
merely  as  a  temporary  relief  from  the  effects  of  the 
long  war.  While  other  creditors  acquiesced  readily  in 
this  law,  the  clergy  resisted.  Of  course,  the  Bishop 
of  London  sustained  them,  and  a  suit  was  instituted  in 
Virginia  for  damages. 

Patrick  Henry  was  selected  as  one  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  defense.  The  preacher  objected  to  one  of  the 
jurors  because  he  was  a  "vulgar  New-Light,"  but 
Henry  said  he  was  an  honest  man,  the  only  thing 
requisite  for  a  juror.  Of  the  interference  of  the  king, 
he  said  that  a  king  who  annuls  or  disallows  laws  of  so 
salutary  a  nature,  from  being  the  father  of  his  people, 
degenerates  into  a  tyrant,  and  forfeits  all  right  to 
obedience.  After  defining  the  use  of  the  Church  and 
clergy,  he  said  : — 

"When  they  fail  to  answer  those  ends,  the  community  have 
no  further  need  of  their  ministry,  and  may  justly  strip  them  of 
their  appointments.  In  this  particular  instance,  by  obtaining  the 
negative  of  the  law  in  question,  instead  of  acquiescing  in  it,  they 
ceased  to  be  useful  members  of  the  state,  and  ought  to  be  considered 
as  enemies  of  the  community.  .  .  .  Instead  of  countenance, 
they  deserve  to  be  punished  with  signal  severity. 

"  Except,"  he  said  to  the  jurors,  "  you  are  disposed  yourselves 
to  rivet  the  chains  of  bondage  on  your  own  necks,  do  not  slip  the 
opportunity  now  offered  of  making  such  an  example  of  the  rev- 
erend plaintiff,  as  shall  hereafter  be  a  warning  to  himself  and  his 
brothers,  not  to  have  the  temerity  to  dispute  the  validity  of  laws 
authenticated  by  the  only  sanction  which  can  give  force  to  laws 
for  the  government  of  this  Colony,  the  authority  of  its  own  legal 
representatives,  with  its  council  and  governor." 
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Here  was  the  principle  pushed  to  the  degree  of  in- 
dependence of  England  in  legislative  power.  Two 
years  later  it  was  formally  announced  by  the  Colonies 
at  New  York,  that  while  they  complained  of  taxation 
without  representation,  it  was  neither  convenient  nor 
proper  for  them  to  be  represented  in  the  British  Legis- 
lature. A  vast  ocean  lay  between  them  and  the  seat 
of  government,  but  above  this  and  every  other  consid- 
eration, was  the  conviction  that  their  laws  should  be 
made  at  home  by  themselves. 

Towards  the  close  of  May,  1765,  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  Patrick  Henry  introduced  five  remarkable 
resolutions  striking  at  the  foundation  of  the  relations 
between  England  and  the  American  Colonies.  How- 
ever much  it  may  be  held  that  Mr.  Wirt  colored  the 
circumstances  and  scenes  connected  with  this  event,  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  bold  step  in  Virginia,  and  Henry's 
words  went  far  towards  kindling  the  spirit  of  resistance 
throughout  all  the  Colonies.  ' 

In  these  resolutions  it  was  declared  that  the  first 
of  the  colonial  settlers  brought  with  them  to  America, 
and  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  all  the  franchises 
and  privileges  of  the  people  of  England ;  that  these 
privileges  had  been  secured  to  them  by  royal  charters; 
that  taxation  of  the  people  by  themselves  or  by  their 
chosen  representatives,  was  the  grand  trait  in  the  Brit- 
ish system,  and  without  that  the  ancient  structure  fell 
to  the  ground ;  that  Virginia  had  always  enjoyed  the 
right  of  being  taxed  by  her  own  Legislature,  and  this 
right  the  king  had  recognized ;  and  finally,  the  resolu- 
tion said  : — 

"  The  General  Assembly  of  this  Colony  have  the  sole  right  and 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  imposition  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this 
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Colony ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any  other 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  General  Assembly 
aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British,  as  well  as 
American,  freedom." 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  made  to, 
these  resolutions  they  were  actually  passed,  and  be- 
came Virginia's  ferment  in  the  early  growth  of  the 
Revolution.  Similar  opinions  were  early  announced  in 
New  York  and  other  Colonies. 

To  rid  the  colonists  of  these  opinions  was  a  desid- 
eratum in  England,  and  the  bold  and  able  Charles 
Townshend  believed  the  way  to  do  it  was  to  withdraw 
all  their  charters. 

George  Grenville,  whom  the  Americans  have  ever 
so  unstintedly,  if  not  unjustly,  censured,  said  in  de- 
fense of  his  own  course  towards  them: — 

"I  take  no  pleasure  in  bringing  upon  myself  their  resent- 
ments ;  it  is  the  duty  of  my  office  to  manage  the  revenue.  I  have 
really  been  made  to  believe  that,  considering  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies,  the  latter  can 
and  ought  to  pay  something  to  the  common  cause.  I  know  of 
no  better  way  than  that  now  pursuing  to  lay  such  tax.  If  you 
can  tell  of  a  better  I  will  adopt  it." 

This  he  said  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  other  American 
agents  then  in  London  opposing  the  "  Stamp  Act." 
And  Franklin,  with  all  of  his  ready  resources,  could  only 
refer  him  to  the  usual  way  of  asking  the  Colonies  to 
tax  themselves  in  response  to  a  requisition  from  the 
king.  But  when  asked  if  he  really  believed  the  Colo- 
nies could  agree  on  the  amounts  to  be  raised  by  each, 
the  old  philosopher  had  to  admit  that  he  did  not  so 
believe. 

"  The  arguments  of  America,"  the  English  said,  "  mixed  up 
with  patriotic  words,  such  as  liberty,  property,  and  Englishmen, 
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are  addressed  to  the  more  numerous  part  of  mankind,  who  have 
ears  but  no  understanding. 

"  The  great  capital  argument,  the  elephant  at  the  head  of  this 
nabob's  army,  is  this  :  that  no  Englishman  is  or  can  be  taxed  but 
by  his  own  consent,  or  the  persons  whom  he  has  chosen  to  repre- 
sent him.  But  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  truth  ;  for  no  man  that 
I  know  of  is  taxed  by  his  own  consent,  least  of  all  an  English- 
man. The  unfortunate  counties  which  produce  cider  were  taxed 
without  the  consent  of  their  representatives ;  and  while  every 
Englishman  is  taxed,  not  one  in  twenty  is  represented.  Are  not 
the  people  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Englishmen?  And 
are  they  not  taxed  ? 

"  But,  it  is  urged,  if  the  privilege  of  being  taxed  by  the  leg- 
islative power  within  itself  alone  is  once  given  up,  that  liberty 
which  every  Englishman  has  a  right  to,  is  torn  from  them ;  they 
are  all  slaves,  and  all  is  lost.  But  the  liberty  of  an  Englishman 
can  not  mean  an  exemption  from  taxes  imposed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  No  charters  grant  such  a  priv- 
ilege to  any  Colony  in  America;  and  had  they  granted  it,  the 
grant  could  have  had  no  force  ;  no  charter  derived  from  the 
crown  can  possibly  supersede  the  right  of  the  whole  legislature. 
The  charters  of  the  Colonies  are  no  more  than  those  of  all  corpo- 
rations. They  can  no  more  plead  an  exemption  from  parliament- 
ary authority  than  any  other  corporation,  in  England. 

"If  it  be  said,  that  though  Parliament  may  have  power  to 
impose  taxes  on  the  Colonies,  they  have  no  right  to  use  it,  I  shall 
only  make  this  short  reply:  that  if  Parliament  can  impose  no 
taxes  but  what  are  equitable,  and  the  persons  taxed  are  to  be  the 
judges  of  that  equity,  they  will  in  eflfect  have  no  power  to  lay  any 
tax  at  all. 

"  And  can  any  time  be  more  proper  to  require  some  assistance 
from  our  Colonies  than  when  this  country  is  almost  undone  by 
procuring  their  present  safety  ?  Can  any  time  be  more  proper  to 
impose  some  tax  on  their  trade,  than  when  they  are  enabled  to 
rival  us  in  their  manufactures  by  the  protection  we  have  given 
them?  Can  any  time  be  more  proper  to  oblige  them  to  settle 
handsome  incomes  on  their  governors,  than  when  we  find  them 
(the  governors)  unable  to  procure  a  subsistence  on  any  other 
terms  than  those  of  breaking  all  their  instructions?  Can  there 
be  a  more  proper  time  to  compel  them  to  fix  certain  salaries  on 
their  judges,  than  when  we  see  them  so  dependent  on  the  humors 
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of  their  assemblies  that  they  can  obtain  a  livelihood  no  longer 
than  during  their  bad  behavior?  Can  there  be  a  more  proper 
time  to  force  them  to  maintain  an  army  at  their  expense,  than 
when  that  army  is  necessary  for  their  own  protection,  and  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  support  it?  Lastly  ;  can  there  be  a  more  proper 
time  for  this  mother  country  to  leave  off  feeding  out  of  her  own 
vitals  these  children  whom  she  has  nursed  up,  than  when  they  are 
arrived  at  such  strength  and  maturity  as  to  be  well  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  and  ought  rather  with  filial  duty,  to  give 
some  assistance  to  her  distress? 

"  If  Parliament  has  a  right  to  tax  the  Colonies,  why  should 
this  right  be  exerqised  with  more  delicacy  in  America  than  it  has 
ever  been  even  in  Great  Britain  itself? 

"  One  method,  indeed,  has  been  hinted  at,  and  only  one,  that 
might  render  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  a  British  Parliament 
just  and  legal,  which  is  the  introduction  of  representatives  from 
the  several  Colonies  into  that  body.  But  I  have  lately  seen  so 
many  specimens  of  the  great  powers  of  speech  of  which  these 
American  gentlemen  are  possessed,  that  I  should  be  afraid  the 
sudden  importation  of  so  much  eloquence  at  once  would  endanger 
the  safety  of  England.  It  will  be  much  cheaper  for  us  to  pay 
their  army  than  their  orators." 

This  was  the  popular  view  of  the  matter,  and  was 
not  without  a  just,  as  well  as  a  humorous,  side. 

In  the  arguments  in  Parliament  on  the  "  Stamp 
Act "  and  its  repeal,  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Chatham,  said  : — 

"I  shall  never  own  the  justice  of  taxing  America  internally 
until  she  enjoys  the  right  of  representation.  In  every  other  point 
of  legislation,  the  authority  of  Parliament  is  like  the  Nojth  Star, 
fixed  for  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  the  parent  country  and  her 
Colonies. 

"  The  British  Parliament,  as  the  supreme  governing  and  legis- 
lating power,  has  always  bound  them  by  her  laws,  by  her  regula- 
tions of  their  trade  and  manufactures,  and  even  in  a  more  abso- 
lute interdiction  of  both.  The  power  of  Parliament,  like  the 
circulation  from  the  human  heart,  active,  vigorous,  and  perfect  in 
the  smallest  fiber  of  the  arterial  system,  may  be  known  in  the 
Colonies  by  the  prohibition  of  their  carrying  a  hat  to  market  over 
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the  line  of  one  Province  into  another ;  or  by  breaking  down  a 
loom  in  the  most  distant  corner  of  the  British  Empire  in  America ; 
and  if  this  power  were  denied,  I  would  not  permit  them  to  man- 
ufacture a  lock  of  wool,  or  form  a  horseshoe,  or  a  hob-nail.  But 
I  repeat  the  House  has  no  right  to  lay  an  internal  tax  upon 
America,  that  country  not  being  represented." 

The  line  of  distinction  here  drawn,  in  the  powers 
of  Parliament,  did  not  appear  very  clear;  still  it  may- 
be unseemly  for  an  American  at  this  remote  day  to 
cast  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the  motives  and  wis- 
dom of  this  great  Englishman,  one  of  the  first  friends 
of  the  much  "oppressed  Colonies." 

Fletcher  Norton  and  other  members  of  Parliament 
denounced  Mr.  Pitt's  distinction  between  external  and 
internal  taxes,  and  accused  him  of  an  alFront  in  intro- 
ducing an  unheard  of  novelty,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  intimate  that  in  other  days  Mr.  Pitt's  course 
would  have  been  the  means  of  shutting  him  out  of 
that  House  and  into  another  of  quite  different  charac- 
ter, where  he  could  have  leisure  for  better  reflections. 

"The  disturbances  in  America  began  in  July,"  said  George 
Grenville  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  "and  now  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  January;  lately  they  were  ouly  occurrences;  they  are 
now  grown  to  tumults  and  riots ;  they  border  on  open  rebellion ; 
and  if  the  doctrine  I  have  heard  this  day  be  confirmed,  nothing 
can  tend  more  directly  to  produce  a  revolution.  The  government 
over  them  being  dissolved,  a  revolution  will  take  place  in  America. 

' '  External  and  internal  taxes  are  the  same  in  efiect,  and  only 
differ  in  name. 

"That  this  kingdom  is  the  sovereign,  the  supreme  legislative 
power  over  America,  can  not  be  denied ;  and  taxation  is  a  part 
of  that  sovereign  power.  It  is  one  branch  of  the  legislation. 
It  has  been  and  it  is  exercised  over  those  who  are  not,  who  never 
wera  represented.  It  is  exercised  over  the  India  Company,  the 
merchants  of  London,  the  proprietors  of  the  stocks,  and  over 
many  great  manufacturing  towns.     It  was  exercised  over  the  pala- 
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tinate  of  Chester,  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  before  they  sent 
any  representatives  to  Parliament. 

"  To  hold  that  the  king  by  the  concession  of  a  charter,  can 
exempt  a  family  or  a  Colony  from  taxation  by  Parliament,  de- 
grades the  constitution  of  England.  If  the  Colonies  instead  of 
throwing  off  entirely  the  authority  of  Parliament,  had  presented  a 
petition  to  send  to  it  deputies  elected  among  themselves,  this  step 
would  have  marked  their  attachment  to  the  crown  and  their  affec- 
tion for  the  mother  country,  and  would  have  merited  attention. 

"  The  '  Stamp  Act'  is  but  the  pretext  of  which  they  make  use 
to  arrive  at  independence.  It  was  thoroughly  considered,  and  not 
hurried  at  the  end  of  a  session.  It  passed  through  the  different 
stages  in  full  houses,  with  only  one  division  on  it.  When  I  pro- 
posed to  tax  America,  I  asked  the  House  if  any  gentleman  would 
object  to  the  right ;  I  repeatedly  asked  it,  and  no  man  would  at- 
tempt to  deny  it.  Protection  and  obedience  are  reciprocal.  Great 
Britain  protects  America;  America  is  bound  to  yield  obedience. 
If  not,  tell  me  when  the  Americans  were  emancipated?  When 
they  want  the  protection  of  this  kingdom,  they  are  always  ready 
to  ask  it.  That  protection  has  always  been  afforded  them  in  the 
most  full  and  ample  manner.  The  nation  has  run  itself  into  an 
immense  debt  to  give  it  them ;  and  now  that  they  are  called  upon 
to  contribute  a  small  share  towards  an  expense  arising  from  them- 
selves, they  renounce  your  authority,  insult  your  officers,  and 
break  out,  I  might  almost  say,  into  open  rebellion. 

"The  seditious  spirit  of  the  Colonies  owes  its  birth  to  the 
factions  in  this  House.  We  were  told  we  trod  on  tender  ground ; 
we  were  bid  to  expect  disobedience.  What  was  this  but  telling 
the  Americans  to  stand  out  against  the  law,  to  encourage  their 
obstinacy  with  the  expectation  of  support  from  hence?  Let  us 
only  hold  out  a  little,  they  would  say,  our  friends  will  soon  be 
in  power. 

"Ungrateful  people  of  America!  Bounties  have  been  ex- 
tended to  them.  When  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  the  crown, 
while  you  yourselves  were  loaded  with  an  enormous  debt  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions  sterling,  and  paid  a  revenue  of  ten 
millions  sterling,  you  have  given  bounties  on  their  lumber,  on 
their  iron,  their  hemp,  and  many  other  articles. 

"You  haye  relaxed,  in  their  favor,  the  act  of  navigation,, that 
palladium  of  British  commerce.  I  offered  to  do  every  thing  in 
my  power  to  advance  the  trade  of  America.     I  discouraged  no 
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trade  but  what  was  prohibited  by  act  of  ParKament.  I  was  above 
giving  an  answer  to  anonymous  calumnies;  but  in  this  place  it 
becomes  me  to  wipe  off  the  aspersion.'' 

To  this  harangue  Mr.  Pitt  replied : — 

' '  I  have  been  charged  with  giving  birth  to  sedition  in  Amer- 
ica. They  have  spoken  their  sentiments  with  freedom  against  this 
unhappy  act,  and  that  freedom  has  become  their  crime.  Sorry  am 
I  to  hear  the  liberty  of  speech  in  this  House  imputed  as  a  crime. 
But  the  imputation  shall  not  discourage  me.  It  is  a  liberty  I 
mean  to  exercise.  No  gentleman  ought  to  be  afraid  to  exercise  it. 
It  is  a  liberty  by  which  the  gentleman  who  calumniates  it  might 
and  ought  to  have  profited.  He  ought  to  have  desisted  from  his 
project.  The  gentleman  teUs  us  America  is  obstinate ;  America  is 
almost  in  open  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 
If  its  millions  of  inhabitants  had  submitted,  taxes  would  soon 
have  been  laid  on  Ireland ;  and  if  ever  this  nation  should  have 
a  tyrant  for  its  king,  six  mUlions  of  freemen,  so  dead  to  all  the 
feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  be 
fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest.     .     .     . 

"  Why  did  the  gentleman  confine  himself  to  Chester  and  Dur- 
ham? He  might  have  taken  a  higher  example  in  Wales  that  was 
never  taxed  by  Parliament  till  it  was  incorporated.     .     . 

"  The  gentleman  tells  us  of  many  who  are  taxed,  and  are  not 
represented,  the  India  Company,  merchants,  stockholders,  manu- 
facturers. Surely,  many  of  these  are  represented  in  other  capac- 
ities. It  is  a  misfortune  that  more  are  not  actually  represented. 
But  they  are  all  inhabitants,  and  as  such  are  virtually  repre- 
sented. Many  have  it  in  their  option  to  be  actually  represented. 
They  have  connection  with  those  that  elect,  and  they  have  in- 
fluence over  them.     .     .     . 

"  The  gentleman  boasts  of  his  bounties  to  America.  Are  those 
bounties  intended  finally  for  the  benefit  of  this  kingdom?  If 
they  are,  where  is  his  peculiar  merit  to  America?  If  they  are 
not,  he  has  misapplied  the  national  treasures. 

"  If  the  gentleman  can  not  understand  the  difference  between 
internal  and  external  taxes,  I  can  not  help  it.  But  there  is  a 
plain  distinction  between  taxes  levied  for  the  purposes  of  raising 
revenue,  and  duties  imposed  for  the  regulation  of  trade  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  subject,  although  in  the  consequences  some 
revenue  may  accidentally  arise  from  the  latter. 
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"The  gentleman  asks  when  were  the  Colonies  emancipated? 
I  desire  to  know  when  they  were  made  slaves?  But  I  do  not 
dwell  upon  words.  The  profits  to  Great  Britain  from  the  trade 
of  the  Colonies,  through  all  its  branches,  is  two  mUlions  a  year. 
This  is  the  fund  that  carried  you  triumphantly  through  the  last 
war.  The  estates  that  were  rented  at  two  thousand  pounds  a  year 
threescore  years  ago,  are  at  three  thousand  pounds  at  present. 
You  owe  this  to  America.  This  is  the  price  that  America  pays 
you  for  her  protection.  And  shall  a  miserable  financier  come 
with  a  boast  that  he  can  fetch  a  peppercorn  into  the  exchequer  to 
the  loss  of  millions  to  the  nation?     .     . 

"A  great  deal  has  been  said  without  doors  of  the  strength  of 
America.  It  is  a  topic  that  ought  to  be  cautiously  meddled  with. 
In  a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bottom,  the  force  of  this  country  can 
crush  America  to  atoms.  If  any  idea  of  renouncing  allegiance 
has  existed,  it  was  but  a  momentary  frenzy;  and  if  the  case  was 
either  probable  or  possible,  I  should  think  of  the  Atlantic  sea  as 
less  than  a  line  dividing  one  country  from  another.  The  will  of 
Parliament,  properly  signified,  must  forever  keep  the  Colonies  de- 
pendent upon  the  sovereign  kingdom  of  Great  Britain." 

But  still  England  claimed  the  right  which  America 
denied,  and  the  repeal  of  the  "  Stamp  Act "  only  re- 
moved the  great  contest  at  arms  a  little  farther  into 
the  future.  The  dragon's  teeth  had  been  sown.  The 
task  of  crushing  America  to  atoms  was  certainly  be- 
fore England;  and  even  Mr.  Pitt  would  come  to  realize 
how  far  from  the  truth  his  words  were  on  this  point 
also.  Edmund  Burke  and  other  friends  rose  up  in 
England  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  American  Colonies, 
but  the  spirit  of  independence  could  not  be  allayed. 
Sophistry  on  one  side  was  met  by  defiance  and  soph- 
istry on  the  other.  Humble  and  honeyed  appeals  to 
the  British  Crown  were  soulless.  It  was  folly  to  talk 
of  the  people  of  these  Colonies  ever  being  slaves  to 
Britain.  They  never  had  been;  and  every  act  of  the 
king  and  Parliament  only  led  them  to  the  conviction 
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that  the  time  had  come  when  they  could  not  even  be 
humble  subjects  of  a  Government  which  had  ceased, 
to  be  beneficial  to  them. 

The  last  section  of  the  "  Stamp  Act "  provides  that 
all  revenues  to  be  raised  from  it  were  to  be  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Colonies,  a  provision  which  took 
much  of  the  poison  out  of  the  measure  itself,  if  it  did 
not  rob  the  Revolutionary  fire  of  the  stubborn  Amer- 
icans of  its  genuine  heat.  Some  of  the  arguments  in 
the  mouths  of  the  American  leaders,  and  even  those 
of  their  English  apologizers,  now  appear  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  exaggerations,  saying  the  least  of  them. 

These,  however,  shrink  into  small  proportions  by 
the  side  of  the  grand  features  of  the  mighty  struggle ; 
and  any  lurking  Hjuestion  about  the  well  founded 
"Stamp  Act,"  or  the  perfect  justness  of  the  Colonies 
aiding  both  by  direct  and  indirect  taxation  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  British  Government,  of  the  powers  of  Par- 
liament or  the  rights  of  the  Colonies  and  of  their  so- 
called  suflFerings  and  hardships,  may  well  be  eternally 
lost  in  contemplating  the  splendor,  vastness,  and  benef- 
icence of  its  results  to  the  human  family. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

EARLY  in  1765,  New  York,  through  her  colonial 
corresponding  committee,  proposed  the  propriety 
of  a  general  convention  or  congress.  And  in  June  of 
that  year,  acting  upon  this  suggestion,  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  sent  out  this  letter  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  each  colonial  assembly: — 

"  SiE, — The  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  this  Province,  in  the 
present  session  of  the  general  court,  have  unanimously  agreed  to 
propose  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees  from  the 
Houses  of  Representatives  or  Burgesses,  of  the  several  British 
Colonies  on  this  continent,  to  consult  together  on  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Colonies,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are 
and  must  be  reduced,  by  the  operations  of  the  acts  of  Parliament, 
for  levying  duties  and  taxes  on  the  Colonies ;  and  to  consider  of  a 
general  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  humble,  representation  of 
their  condition  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  Parliament,  and  to  im- 
plore relief. 

' '  The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  Province  have  also  voted 
to  propose  that  such  meeting  be  at  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the 
Province  of  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  next,  and 
have  appointed  a  committee  of  three  of  their  members  to  attend 
that  service,  with  such  as  the  other  Houses  of  Representatives  or 
Burgesses,  in  the  several  Colonies,  may  think  fit  to  appoint  to 
meet  them ;  and  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  this  Province,  are  directed  to  repair  to  the  said  New  York,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  October  next,  accordingly.  If,  therefore, 
your  honorable  House  should  agree  to  this  proposal,  it  would  be 
acceptable  that  as  early  notice  of  it  as  possible  might  be  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  Province." 
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Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  South  Carolina  were  represented  in  this  conven- 
tion. Timothy  Ruggles  of  Massachusetts  was  chosen 
chairman,  and  the  business  in  hand  was  completed  in 
a  session  of  fourteen  days.  The  apparent  result  of 
this  meeting  was  a  fornial  declaration  of  rights,  a  pe- 
tition to  the  King  of  England,  and  memorials  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  was  composed  of  some  of 
'the  most  respectable  men  in  America.  South  Carolina 
sent  Christopher  Gadsden,  John  Rutledge,  and  Thomas 
Lynch.  Delaware  was  represented  by  her  two  ablest 
men,  perhaps,  Caesar  Rodney  and  Thomas  McKean; 
and  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  John  Dickinson  were  at 
the  head  of  the  delegations  from  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. This  was  the  first  consequential  effort  at 
concert  and  union  among  the  Colonies  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Great  Britain,  and  although  all  of  them  were 
not  represented,  they  all  sustained  the  action  of  the 
convention. 

A  similar  convention  met  in  Albany,  New  York, 
eleven  years  before,  which  was  really  the  first  colonial 
assembly,  and  its  declared  object  was  the  establish- 
ment of  some  plan  of  union  and  co-operation.  But 
the  incentives  to  this  project  were  mainly,  at  least, 
confined  to  the  incessant  annoyances  from  the  Indians 
and  French.  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
the  New  England  Provinces  were  represented  in  this 
convention.  They  met  early  in  June,  1754,  and  after 
entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  actually  adopted  a  plan  of  union  and 
government  for  all  the  Colonies.  This  remarkable 
measure  was  the  work   of  Dr.  Franklin,  one  of  the 
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delegates,  and  proposed  a  unification  of  the  Colonies 
under  a  president  to  be  appointed  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  council  to  be  chosen  by  the  several  colo- 
nial legislatures.  In  this  establishment  was  to  be 
vested  the  power  to  raise  troops,  declare  war,  nego- 
tiate peace,  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indians,  fix 
taxes,  and  generally  have  control  of  matters  looking 
to  the  common  welfare ;  all  acts  not  interdicted  by  the 
king  during  a  trial  of  three  years  to  acquire  the  force 
of  law.  This  easy,  republican  scheme  met  a  very 
summary  fate,  both  in  England  and  in  the  Colonial 
Assemblies. 

The  repeal  of  the  "Stamp  Act"  but  temporarily 
arrested  the  march  of  events  in  America.  Things 
rapidly  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  or  from  good  to 
better.  As  early  as  1768,  Samuel  Adams  had  decided 
in  his  own  mind  that  America  must  be  free,  and  from 
that  time  forward  his  great  energies  were  turned  to 
that  end.  Massachusetts  was  organizing,  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  intent  upon  devising  a  plan  for  assembling 
all  the  Colonies  in  an  authorized  Congress. 

It  was  said  by  the  royal  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
in  1773,  that  hints  of  an  American  Congress  had  been 
rife  in  that  Province  for  two  years  or  more.  Indeed, 
in  1772,  one  town  or  more  in  Massachusetts  declared 
in  favor  of  an  American  Union.  In  1773,  Samuel 
Adams  wrote  to  Rhode  Island,  recommending  a  sur- 
render of  nothing  to  England,  and  urging  that  Colony 
to  cultivate  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  other 
Provinces. 

In  January,  1773,  having  organized  the  Province, 
Boston  formed  her  committee  of  general  correspondence, 
and  notified  Virginia  and  other  Colonies  of  her  action. 
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"  Divine  Providence  and  the  necessity  of  things 
may  call  upon  us  and  all  the  Colonies  to  make  our 
last  appeal,"  was  the  voice  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1773,  the  Virginia  Assembly 
met,  with  the  proceedings  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  fresh  before  it.  Before  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  Dabney  Carr,  a  brilliant  young  lawyer,  a 
kinsman  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  actuated  in  this  step, 
perhaps,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  presented  a  plan  for  a  sys- 
tem of  joint  colonial  correspondence,  implying  a  union 
of  all  the  American  Councils.  The  proposition  was 
supported  by  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and 
others.  In  fact,  the  House  was  a  unit  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  their  committee  was  at  once  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Peyton  Randolph,  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  Dab- 
ney Carr,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Richard  Bland,  Patrick 
Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ed- 
mund Pendleton,  and  Archibald  Carey. 

When  these  proceedings  and  the  course  of  South 
Carolina  reached  Massachusetts,  Samuel  Adams  de- 
clared that  a  Congress  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere 
enthusiasm.  The  eccentric  Arthur  Lee  had  already 
said  that  "America  should  rise  full  plumed  and  glo- 
rious from  the  mother's  ashes." 

Even  John  Dickinson,  the  Quaker  farmer,  wrote 
that  the  Colonies  must  assert  their  liberties  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Every  town  in  Massachusetts  hailed 
with  delight  the  advice  of  Virginia  for  a  Congress. 
Rhode  Island  shouted  "glorious  Virginia."  And  steps 
were  now  taken  in  quick  succession  in  the  Assemblies 
of  all  the  Colonies  for,  and  delegates  appointed  to,  the 
general  Congress  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  New 
York,  however,  declined  to  appoint  delegates   in  her 
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Assembly,  and  this  duty  was  performed  in  the  more 
patriotic  town  meetings.  John  Adams  said  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  had  crossed  the  river  and  destroyed 
the  bridge;  and  this  was  literally  true  of  all  the 
Colonies. 

And  so,  on  Monday,  September  5,  1774,  the  Con- 
gress assembled  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  with 
delegates  from  twelve  Colonies,  Georgia  not  yet  being 
represented. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  Diary,  gives  this  account  of  the 
organization  : — 

"At  ten  the  delegates  all  met  at  the  City  Tavern  (Smith's), 
and  walked  to  the  Carpenter's  Hall,  where  they  took  a  view  of 
the  room,  and  of  the  chamber  where  is  an  excellent  library ;  there 
is  also  a  long  entry  where  gentlemen  may  walk,  and  a  con- 
venient chamber  opposite  to  the  library.  The  general  cry  was 
whether  we  were  satisfied  with  this  room,  and  the  question  was 
put,  whether  we  were  satisfied  with  this  room  ?  and  it  passed  in  the 
affirmative.  A  very  few  were  for  the  negative,  and  they  were 
chiefly  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Then  Mr.  Lynch 
arose  and  said  there  was  a  gentleman  present  who  had  presided 
with  great  dignity  over  a  very  respectable  society,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  America,  and  he  therefore  proposed  that  the  Hon- 
orable Peyton  Randolph,  Esquire,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  should  be 
appointed  chairman,  and  he  doubted  not  it  would  be  unanimous. 

"The  question  was  put,  and  he  was  unanimously  chosen. 

"Mr.  Randolph  then  took  the  chair,  and  the  commissions 
of  the  delegates  were  all  produced  and  read. 

"Then  Mr.  Lynch  proposed  that  Mr.  Charles  Thomson,  a 
,  gentleman  of  family,  fortune,  and  character  in  this  city,  should  be 
appointed  secretary,  which  was  accordingly  done  without  opposi- 
tion, though  Mr.  Duane  and  Mr.  Jay  discovered  at  first  an  incli- 
nation to  seek  further." 

Mr.  Adams  was  placed  on  the  committee  of  rights, 
grievances,  and  means  of  redress,  and  several  other 
committees,  and   while   not  engaged  in   the  business 
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of  the  convention,  spent  much  time  in  studying  the 
town  and  the  people.  No  small  part  of  the  time  was 
taken  up  in  attending  the  receptions  tendered  the 
members  by  the  people  of  Philadelphia.  Notwith- 
standing years  afterwards  Jonathan  Sewall  wrote  that 
Mr.  Adams  was  unfit  to  fill  the  place  of  foreign  min- 
ister on  account  of  his  lack  of  society  culture,  and 
ability  to  drink,  play  cards,  etc.,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
in  the  diplomatic  accomplishment  of  drinking,  Mr. 
Adams  was  not  far  behind  some  of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers. It  is  not  without  interest  to  read  some  of  Mr. 
Adams's  own  accounts  and  bills  of  fare  of  these 
unseemly  feasts. 

"We  went  with  Mr.  William  Barrell  to  his  store,"  he  says 
Saturday,  September  3d,  "and  drank  punch,  and  ate  dried  and 
smoked  sprats  with  him.  Spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Mifflin's  with 
Lee  and  Harrison  from  Virginia,  the  two  Rutledges,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon.  Dr.  Shippen,  Dr.  Steptoe,  and  another  gentleman ;  an  ele- 
gant supper,  and  we  drank  sentiments  till  eleven  o'clock.  Lee 
and  Harrison  were  very  high.  Lee  had  dined  with  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, and  drank  Burgungdy  the  whole  afternoon." 

"Dined,"  he  again  wrote,  "with  Mr.  Miers  Fisher,  a  young 
Quaker  and  a  lawyer.  But  this  plain  Friend  and  his  plain, 
though  pretty  wife,  with  her  thees  and  thous,  had  provided  us  the 
most  costly  entertainmeat ;  ducks,  hams,  chickens,  beef,  pig,  tarts, 
creams,  custards,  jellies,  fools,  trifles,  floating  islands,  beer,  porter, 
punch,  wine,  and  a  long  etc." 

"Dined  at  home.  Dr.  Morgan,  Dr.  Cox,  Mr.  Spence,  and 
several  other  gentlemen.  Major  Sullivan  and  Colonel  Folsom, 
dined  with  us  upon  salt  fish." 

"Dined,"  on  the  22d,  he  says,  "with  Mr.  Chew,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Province,  with  all  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia,  Dr. 
Shippen,  Mr.  Tilghman,  and  many  others.  About  four  o'clock  we 
were  called  down  to  dinner.  The  furniture  was  all  rich.  Turtle 
and  every  other  thing,  flummery,  jellies,  sweetmeats  of  twenty 
sorts,  trifles,  whipped  sillabubs,  floating  islands,   fools,  etc.,  and 
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then  a  dessert  of  fruits,  raisins,  almonds,  pears,  peaches.  Wines 
most  excellent  and  admirable.  I  drank  Madeira  at  a  great  rate, 
and  found  no  inconvenience  in  it." 

This  is  an  ignoble  picture,  and  must  have  caused 
Mr.  Adams  no  enviable  reflections  at  more  meditative 
periods.  This  trip  to  Philadelphia  was  a  good  prepar- 
atory school  for  the  future  foreign  diplomate,  and  many 
members  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  were  apt 
teachers.  The  people  of  Philadelphia  seemed  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  they  had  among  them  the  representa- 
tive or  champion  wine-bibbers  and  gluttons  of  America, 
and  that  after  disposing  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
their  satisfaction,  the  chief  end  of  a  respectable  col- 
onist's existence  was  to  eat  and  drink. 

The  great  object  of  the  Congress  was  to  concert 
some  plan  of  co-operation  and  union  of  the  Colonies 
which  should  not  only  benefit  them  all  in  carrying  out 
any  desired  redress  of  their  common  grievances,  but, 
in  case  of  war,  furnish  the  only  reasonable  foundation 
for  success.  The  great  majority  of  the  members  held 
to  the  chimera  that  a  little  positive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  would  bring  immediate  satisfaction 
from  the  parent  government,  and  hence,  considered 
reconciliation  and  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  certain. 
In  this  opinion  the  New  England  delegates  did  not 
share,  nor  did  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and 
some  others  from  the  South.  The  chief  committees 
were  those  for  preparing  a  statement  of  rights,  the 
infringement  of  those  rights,  and  a  petition  to  the  king. 

Although  the  committee  designated,  of  which  Mr. 
Adams  and  Patrick  Henry  were  members,  drew  up 
an  appeal  to  the  king,  it  was  not  accepted,  but  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee,  and  Mr.  John  Dick- 
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inson,  a  milk-and-water  man  from  Pennsylvania,  added 
to  the  Committee.  The  task  of  preparing  the  petition 
was  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  as 
the  Congress  evidently  desired,  and  the  letter  to  the 
king  was  accordingly  written  by  him,  and  adopted  by 
the  Congress  on  the  last  day  of  its  session. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  was  found  to  exist  in 
the  Congress  on  almost  every  subject,  little  unanimity 
appeared  even  among  the  delegates  from  the  same 
Colony.  The  question  of  non-importation  and  non- 
consumption  of  British  commodities  was  met  with 
much  timidity,  and  although  it  was  the  policy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  remain  in  the  background,  Mr.  Adams, 
with  the  whole  delegation  from  that  Colony,  took  a 
decided  stand  in  opposition  to  the  consumption  or  im- 
portation of  any  English  productions.  He  was  also 
in  favor  of  appealing  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  deny- 
ing all  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  over  the 
Colonies.  The  committee  on  a  statement  of  rights, 
after  prolonged  discussions,  being  unable  to  agree, 
called  upon  Mr.  Adams  to  write  something  which 
would  unite  them.  He  at  once  made  a  statement  which, 
though  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  committee  nor 
to  the  Congress,  was  finally  adopted,  and  was  after- 
wards restated  in  substance  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence two  years  later. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1774,  the  business  of  the 
Congress  was  finished  with  at  least  one  gratifying 
result,  that  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  union  of  all 
the  Colonies  for  common  defense.  This  fact  Mr. 
Adams  expresses  in  these  enthusiastic  words  :  '■'■  Satur- 
day, October  17. — This  was  one  of  the  happiest  days 
of   my  life.     In    Congress    we    had    generous,    noble 
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sentiments,  and  manly  eloquence.  This  day  convinced 
me  that  America  will  support  Massachusetts  or  perish 
with  her." 

But  this  state  of  feelings  was  brought  out  more 
from  a  temporary  display  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  Boston  people,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  than 
the  deep  determination  of  that  body,  and  Mr.  Adams 
had  yet  to  pass  through  many  a  struggle  with  the 
temporizing,  timid,  and  interest-consulting  element  of 
Congress  before  any  form  of  general  support  and  union 
could  be  made  reliable. 

At  the  time  the  general  resistance  of  the  Colonies 
to  British  taxation  began,  every  effort  was  made  to 
induce  the  people  to  stop  the  use  of  all  imported  arti- 
cles from  England.  In  1769,  when  this  spirit  was  at 
its  height,  the  following  appeal  to  women  appeared  in 
a  Boston  newspaper  : — 

To  Our  Ladies. 

Young  ladies  in  town,  and  those  that  live  round, 

Let  a  friend  at  this  season  advise  you ; 
Since  money 's  so  scarce,  and  times  growing  worse, 

Strange  things  may  soon  hap  and  surprise  you. 

First,  then,  throw  aside  your  topknots  of  pride; 

Wear  none  but  your  own  country  linen ; 
Of  economy  boast,  let  your  pride  be  the  most 

To  show  clothes  of  your  own  make  and  spinning. 

What  if  homespun  they  say  is  not  quite  so  gay 

As  brocades,  yet  be  not  in  a  passion. 
For  when  once  it  is  known  this  is  much  worn  in  town, 

One  and  all  will  cry  out — ^"T  is  the  fashion ! 

And,  as  one,  all  agree,  that  you'll  not  married  be 

To  such  as  will  wear  London  factory, 
But  at  first  sight  refuse,  tell  'em  such  you  will  choose 

As  encourage  our  own  manufactory. 
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No  more  ribbons  wear,  nor  in  rich  silks  appear, 
Love  your  country  much  better  than  fine  things ; 

Begin  without  passion,  't  wUl  soon  be  the  fashion 
To  grace  your  smooth  locks  with  a  twine  string. 

Throw  aside  your  Bohea,  and  your  Green  Hyson  tea, 

And  all  things  with  a  new  fashion  duty ; 
Procure  a  good  store  of  the  choice  Labrador, 

For  there  '11  soon  be  enough  here  to  suit  you. 

These  do  without  fear,  and  to  all  you  '11  appear. 

Fair,  charming,  true,  lovely,  and  clever ; 
Though  the  times  remain  darkish,  young  men  may  be  sparkish, 

And  love  you  much  stronger  than  ever. 

Then  make  yourselves  easy,  for  no  one  will  teaze  ye, 

Nor  tax  you,  if  chancing  to  sneer 
At  the  sense-ridden  tools,  who  think  us  all  fools ; 

But  they'll  find  the  reverse  far  and  near. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SECOND   SESSION   OF  THE   CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS— MR. 

ADAMS'S   GREAT    WORK— HE   CHOOSES    GENERAL 

WASHINGTON   AND  MAKES   EASY   THE 

WAY  OF  THE  UNION. 

WHILE    on    his    way    to    attend    the    first    Con- 
gress Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife  concerning 
their  children  : — 

"The  education  of  our  children  is  never  out  of  my  mind. 
Habituate  them  to  industry,  activity,  and  spirit.  Make  them 
consider  every  vice  as  shameful  and  unmanly.  Fire  them  with 
ambition  to  be  useful.  Make  them  disdain  to  be  destitute  of 
any  useful  or  ornamental  knowledge  or  accomplishment.  Fix 
their  ambition  upon  great  and  solid  objects,  and  their  contempt 
upon  little,  frivolous,  and  useless  ones.  Every  decency,  grace, 
and  honesty  should  be  inculcated  upon  them.  It  is  time,  my 
dear,  for  you  to  begin  to  teach  them  French." 

The  following  letter,  written  to  Mrs.  Adams  while 
the  Congress  was  yet  in  session,  well  displays  his 
anxiety  and  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolution  : — 

"Philadelphia,  September  20,  1774. 

"  My  Deae, — I  am  anxious  to  know  how  you  can  live  without 
government.  But  the  experiment  must  be  tried.  The  evils  will 
not  be  found  so  dreadful  as  you  apprehend  them.  Frugality,  my 
dear,  frugality,  economy,  parsimony,  must  be  our  refuge.  I  hope 
the  ladies  are  every  day  diminishing  their  ornaments,  and  the 
gentlemen,  too.  Let  us  eat  potatoes  and  drink  water.  -  Let  us 
wear  canvas  and  undressed  sheepskins,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
unrighteous  and  ignominious  domination  that  is  prepared  for  us. 

"Tell  Brackett  I  shall  make  him  leave  off  drinking  rum. 
We  can 't  let  him  fight  yet.     My  love  to  my  dear  ones.'' 
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In  the  non-intercourse  and  non-consumption  recom- 
mendations   of   the    Congress,  the    people    were    not 
pleased,  as  the  measure,  while  affecting  the  trade  of 
Great    Britain,   would    bankrupt   the   Colonies.     The 
wisdom  of  this  measure  was  doubtful  enough,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  Mr.  Adams's  support  of  it 
came  from  any  thing  more  than  a  desire  to  harmonize 
and  unite  the  Colonies,  and  through  deference  to  the 
desires   of   the   most  earnest  supporters   of  energetic 
action  in  the  Congress,  as  he  had  no  faith  from  the' 
outset  in  any  kind  of  satisfactory  reconciliation  with 
England,  no  matter  what  America  might  do   to  that 
end.     He  believed  that  unconditional  surrender  of  all 
the  rights  of  the  Colonies  to  the  crown  was  Britain's 
ultimatum.     He  had  from  the  first  favored  a  declara- 
tion of  the  natural  laws  as  controlling  the  actions  of 
the  Colonies,  but  in  this  he  was  far  in  advance  of  what 
he  could  in  reason  hope  to  find  in  the  Congress.     But 
a  sentiment  of  common   danger  and  common  interest 
had  been  established  by  the  Congress,  and  the  general 
effects  of  consultation  were  good.     Besides  these,  the 
benefits  to  the  country  were  not  great,  as  the  British 
government  treated  with  contempt  all  its  advances  to- 
ward a  settlement  of  difficulties. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  home,  Mr.  Adams  was  called 
into  consultation  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
and  a  few  days  subsequently,  elected  as  a  member  of 
that  body  from  Braintree.  Here  he  continued  his 
labors  until  the  adjournment,  late  in  the  year.  The 
winter  and  spring  he  passed  with  little  or  no  profes- 
sional business,  the  excited  condition  of  the  country 
rendering  all  systematic  efforts  in  that  direction  use- 
less; and,  in  fact,  little  was  thought  of,  especially  in 
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Massachusetts,  except  present  troubles  of  the  Colonies, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  future. 

Among  the  many  writers  that  now  flooded  the 
country  with  their  wisdom  and  folly  there  appeared 
one  under  the  name  of  "  Massachusettensis,"  in  one 
of  the  Boston  papers,  who  attracted  general  attention 
and  created  no  little  uneasiness  among  the  friends  of 
the  American  cause.  Mr.  Adams  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  answer  this  writer,  and  accordingly  he  began  pub- 
lishing an  article  weekly  in  the  "Boston  Gazette,'' 
under  the  pseudonym  "  Novanglus,"  and  these  papers 
he  continued  for  many  weeks  till  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington introduced  a  new  kind  of  argument.  These 
articles  neutralized  the  influence  of  the  anti-colonial 
writings  of  "  Massachusettensis,"  and  greatly  strength- 
ened the  patriot  cause.  They  were  published  in  Eng- 
land in  1775;  and  in  pamphlet  form  in  1783,  and 
called  "A  History  of  the  Dispute  with  America." 
This  was  by  far  the  most  thorough  and  able  discussion 
and  defense  of  the  American  cause  which  was  pro- 
duced during  the  long  struggle  for  independence,  and 
although  it  did  not  probably  establish  the  reputation 
of  Mr.  Adams  as  a  polished  writer,  it  still  more  ele- 
vated his  standing  as  a  patriot,  and  increased  the  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen  in  his  superior  ability  and 
knowledge.  And  although  his  sentiments  were  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Congress  of  1774,  and  some  uneasiness 
had  been  exhibited  in  that  body  on  account  of  it,  this 
was  not  the  case  with  the  Provisional  Congress  or 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  assembled  contrary  to 
the  orders  of  General  Gage,  which  again  elected  him 
with  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  Thomas  Gushing, 
and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  to  represent  the   Colony  in 
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the  General  Congress  to  meet  again  at  Philadelphia, 
in  May,  1775. 

Affairs  were  fast  approaching  a  crisis  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  several  thousand  British  soldiers  had  heen  added 
to  the  force  at  Boston;  the  colonists  were  gathering 
ammunition  and  preparing  for  resistance ;  fiery  words 
had  been  spoken  in  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  the 
country;  war  appeared  inevitable;  and  finally  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and 
on  the  road  to  Boston,  occurred  the  first  determined 
and  bloody  rencounter  of  the  Revolution.  King 
George  III.,  of  England,  gave  no  heed  to  the  "hum- 
ble appeals"  from  this  country,  but  determined  to  con- 
quer submission  to  his  wiU.  Concord  and  Lexington 
sufficiently  exhibited  this  fact,  and  served  to  unite  the 
people  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  caus- 
ing the  wavering  and  lukewarm  to  take  a  more  de- 
cided stand. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  Mr.  Adams  again  reached 
Philadelphia  with  his  delegation  to  attend  the  Con- 
gress, and  although  from  the  first  believing  no  recon- 
ciliation possible  with  England,  and  opposing  all  tem- 
porizing appeals  and  other  measures  which  would 
squander  the  time  and  resources  of  the  country,  he 
now  more  than  ever  decided  to  leave  nothing  undone 
to  bring  about  that  bold  and  harmonious  action  of  the 
Congress  which  would  put  the  Colonies  in  the  best 
possible  attitude,  looking  to  their  defense  and  inde- 
pendence. He  had  visited  the  field  of  Lexington  and 
Concord,  and  knew  the  poorly  equipped  and  unwar- 
like  condition  of  the  thousands  of  patriots  gathered 
at  Cambridge  to  defend  their  homes  against  the  invad- 
ing enemy. 
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After  reaching  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  in  his  Diary 

as  follows : — 

"  Congress  assembled  and  proceeded  to  business,  and  the  mem- 
bers appeared  to  me  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  that  mind  after  my 
own  heart.  I  dreaded  the  danger  of  disunion  and  divisions 
among  us,  and  much  more  among  the  people.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  all  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  negotiations  for  the  future, 
would  be  fruitless,  and  only  occasion  a  loss  of  time,  and  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  enemy  to  sow  divisions  among  the  States  and 
the  people.  My  heart  bled  for  the  poor  people  of  Boston,  impris- 
oned within  the  walls  of  their  city  by  a  British  army,  and  we 
knew  not  to  what  plunders  or  massacres  or  cruelties  they  might 
be  exposed.  I  thought  the  first  step  ought  to  be  to  recommend 
to  the  people  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  to  seize  on  all  the 
crown  officers,  and  hold  them  with  civility,  humanity,  and  gen- 
erosity, as  hostages  for  the  security  of  the  people  of  Boston,  and 
to  be  exchanged  for  them  as  soon  as  the  British  army  would  re- 
lease them;  that  we  ought  to  recommend  to  the  people  of  all  the 
States  to  institute  governments  for  themselves,  under  their  own 
authority,  and  that  without  loss  of  time ;  that  we  ought  to  declare 
the  Colonies  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States,  and  then  to 
inform  Great  Britain  we  were  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  them  for  the  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  a  restoration  of 
harmony  between  the  two  countries,  upon  permanent  principles. 
All  this  I  thought  might  be  done  before  we  entered  into  any  con- 
nections, alliances,  or  negotiations  with  foreign  powers.  I  was 
also  for  informing  Great  Britain,  very  frankly,  that  hitherto  we 
were  free;  but,  if  the  war  should  be  continued,  we  were  deter- 
mined to  seek  alliances  with  France,  Spain,  and  any  other  Euro- 
pean power  that  would  contract  with  us.  That  we  ought  imme- 
diately to  adopt  the  army  in  Cambridge  as  a  continental  army,  to 
appoint  a  General  and  all  other  officers;  take  upon  ourselves  the 
pay,  subsistence,  clothing,  armor,  and  munitions  of  the  troops. 
This  system  of  measures  I  publicly  and  privately  avowed  without 
reserve." 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Adams  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  Congress,  and  he 
believed  that  the  revolution  in  public  feeling  was  so 
marked  since  the  19th  of  April  as  to  make  the  support 
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of  the  majority  of  Congress  certain.  But  his  hopes 
were  not  so  readily  realized,  and  one  of  the  severest 
struggles  of  his  life  was  then  about  to  commence. 
The  Quakers,  to  a  great  extent,  and  men  of  large  land 
interests,  began  to  show  signs  of  dissatisfaction.  .Many 
of  these  men  heard  with  terror  and  hate  Mr.  Adams's 
bold  reference  to  independence,  and  the  radical  meas- 
ures he  now  advocated.  Some  of  them  became  suspi- 
cious of  his  intentions,  as  they  had  from  the  first  been 
of  his  Province,  and  one  of  them,  John  Dickinson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  became  so  deeply  offended  over  his  de- 
termined revolutionary  speeches  that  he  refused  to 
recognize  him,  and  ever  after  was  his  enemy.  Dick- 
inson was  a  moral  coward,  in  some  degree,  and  was 
devoted  to  his  ease  and  wealth;  and  it  was  said  that 
his  Quaker  friends  and  relatives  had  debauched  him. 
They  had  told  him  that  his  opposition  to  the  British 
Crown  would  not  only  lead  to  the  confiscation  of  his 
estate,  but  would  lead  to  his  murder,  and  the  more 
dreadful  thing  to  them,  the  poverty-stricken  widow- 
hood of  his  wife. 

The  influential  Quakers  outside  now  brought  all 
their  force  to  bear  on  the  members  of  the  Congress  to 
bend  them  to  a  conciliatory  plan,  and  their  success  was 
so  far  temporarily  effective  as  to  turn  into  the  common 
dubious  channel  even  Samuel  Adams,  one  of  the  first 
and  most  outspoken  friends  of  the  Massachusetts  "  Sons 
of  Liberty."  John  Hancock,  who  had  been  returned 
from  that  Province  instead  of  Bowdoin,  and  had  been 
elected  President  of  the  Congress,  soon  joined  the  con- 
servative and  "humble  petition"  element,  and  also  be- 
came greatly  offended  on  account  of  the  action  of  Mr. 
Adams.     Mr.  Hancock  was   probably  the  wealthiest 
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man  of  his  day  in  Massachusetts,  was  extremely  vain, 
and  had  an  undue  and  exalted  view  of  his  own  great- 
ness and  universal  abilities.  He  was  proscribed  by 
General  Gage,  and  in  the  main,  with  all  his  pompous- 
ness  and  personal  prejudice,  was  a  true  friend  to 
America,  and  no  man  sacrificed  more,  pecuniarily, 
than  he  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

It  was  a  misfortune,  apparently,  that  the  early  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress  were  held  in  Philadelphia,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  old  Continental  Congress 
in  its  first  meetings  and  attempts  to  unite  the  Colonies, 
and  devise  measures  to  maintain  them  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  monarchy.  The  great  Quaker  peace  ele- 
ment of  Philadelphia,  at  that  time,  contained  besides 
its  anti-war  predilections,  an  affection  for  wealth,  and 
a  consequent  insinuating,  temporizing,  and  undecided 
policy  which  was  not  unfrequently  felt  in  diverting, 
clogging,  or  stopping  the  very  measures,  necessary 
from  the  first,  and  which  eventually  had  to  be  carried 
out.  Johnny  Dickinson,  as  his  relatives  called  him, 
finally  induced  the  Congress  to  try  the  reconciliation 
policy  again,  and  send  another  petition  to  King  George, 
notwithstanding  the  ignominious  fate  of  all  former  ef- 
forts in  that  way,  or  the  calm  and  determined  oppo- 
sition of  Mr.  Adams  and  a  few  others. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Adams  to  his  wife  were  a  kind 
of  thermometer  to  his  own  feelings  and  the  state  of 
the  Congress.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1775,  fired  with  en- 
thusiasm, he  closed  his  letter  to  her  in  these  words : — 

"  Colonel  Washington  appears  at  Congress  in  his  uniform,  and 
by  his  great  experience  and  abilities  in  military  matters  is 
of  much  service  to  us.  O  that  I  were  a  soldier!  I  will  be.  I 
am  reading  military  books.  Every  body  must,  and  will,  and  shall 
be  a  soldier." 
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Congress  was  working  slowly  forward.  The  army 
in  Massachusetts  was  adopted, .  a  commander-in-chief 
and  other  oJBBcers  were  appointed,  a  post-office  system 
established,  and  various  measures  enacted  for  providing 
for  the  army  and  the  general  defense.  On  the  23d 
of  June  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Adams  as  follows  : — 

"My  Dbae, — I  have  this  morning  been  out  of  town,  to 
accompany  our  Generals,  Washington,  Lee,  and  Schuyler,  a  little 
way  on  their  journey  to  the  American  camp,  before  Boston.  The 
three  generals  were  all  mounted  on  horseback,  accompanied  by 
Major  Mifflin,  who  is  gone  in  the  character  of  aid-de-camp.  All 
the  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  with  their  servants  and  car- 
riages, attended.  Many  others  of  the  delegates  from  the  Con- 
gress ;  a  large  troop  of  light-horse  in  their  uniforms ;  many  officers 
of  militia,  besides,  in  theirs ;  music  playing,  etc.,  etc.  Such  is 
the  pride  and  pomp  of  war.  I,  poor  creature,  worn  out  scrib- 
bling for  my  bread  and  my  liberty,  low  in  spirits  and  weak  in 
health,  must  leave  others  to  wear  the  laurels  which  I  have  sown ; 
others  to  eat  the  bread  which  I  have  earned ;  a  common  case.'' 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  peculiar 
and  charming  fancy  of  the  "  Liberty  Tree."  Although 
several  of  these  trees  were  consecrated  in  different 
towns  of  Massachusetts,  the  custom  was  not  confined 
to  that,  but  was  followed,  to  some  extent,  in  a  few 
other  Colonies.  One  of  the  best  things  ever  done  by 
the  dissolute  Thomas  Paine  was  the  writing  of  the 
following  ballad  to  "Liberty  Tree."  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1775,  in  the  "Pennsylvania  Magazine,"  when 
he  was  editor  of  that  paper. 

IviBKRTY  Tree. 

In  a  chariot  of  light  from  the  regions  of  day, 

The  Goddess  of  Liberty  came ; 
Ten  thousand  celestials  directed  the  way. 

And  hither  conducted  the  dame. 

10— B 
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A  fair  budding  branch  from  tbe  gardens  above, 

Where  millions  with  millions  agree, 
She  brought  in  her  hand  as  a  pledge  of  her  love. 

And  the  plant  she  named  Liberty  Tree. 

The  celestial  exotic  struck  deep  in  the  ground. 

Like  a  native  it  flourished  and  bore ; 
The  fame  of  its  fruit  drew  the  nations  around, 

To  seek  out  this  peaceable  shore. 
Unmindful  of  names  or  distinctions  they  came. 

For  freemen  like  brothers  agree  ; 
With  one  spirit  endued,  they  one  friendship  pursued. 

And  their  temple  was  Liberty  Tree. 

Beneath  this  fair  tree,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old. 

Their  bread  in  contentment  they  ate, 
Unvexed  with  the  troubles  of  silver  and  gold. 

The  cares  of  the  grand  and  the  great. 
With  timber  and  tar  they  Old  England  suppl/d, 

And  supported  her  pow'r  on  the  sea ; 
Her  battles  they  fought  without  getting  a  groat, 

For  the  honor  of  Liberty  Tree. 

But  hear,  O  ye  swains,  't  is  a  tale  most  profane. 

How  all  the  tyrannical  powers. 
Kings,  Commons,  and  Lords,  are  uniting  amain. 

To  cut  down  this  guardian  of  ours ; 
From  the  east  to  the  west  blow  the  trumpet  to  arms, 

Thro'  the  land  let  the  sound  of  it  flee. 
Let  the  far  and  the  near,  all  unite  with  a  cheer, 

Li  defense  of  our  Liberty  Tree. 

About  this  time  there  happened  to  Mr.  Adams  an 
event  which  cast  a  temporary  shadow  over  him  in  the 
Congress,  and  especially  in  the  Middle  Colonies,  but 
which,  even  then,  was  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  the  country,  and  afterwards  added  no  little 
to  the  public  appreciation  of  his  character,  and  stamped 
him  as  one  of  the  most  far-seeing  and  trustworthy  of 
the  "fathers  of  the  Revolution."     Mr.  Adams  incau- 
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iously  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  James  Warren  and 
me  to  Mrs.  Adams,  which  were  captured  by  the  Brit- 
sh  on  the  Hudson,  and  published  in  England  and 
hroughout  the  Colonies.  They  expressed,  in  a  mild 
orm,  what  was  a  few  months  later  the  common  senti- 
aent  of  all  patriots.  These  celebrated  letters  created 
,  strong  feeling  against  him  even  in  Europe,  and,  to 
ome  extent,  revived  the  suspicion,  in  the  Congress, 
if  New  England  men.  Their  spirit  was  only  a  little 
Q  advance  of  the  time,  and  their  personal  and  gossippy 
raits  were  tame  enough  in  comparison  with  what  the 
irdinary  Congressman  of  this  day  thinks  nothing  of 
writing  or  speaking  concerning  his  colleagues. 
To  James  Warren  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Philadelphia,  July  24,  1775. 

"Deae  Sir, — I  am  determined  to  write  freely  to  you  this 
ime.  A  certain  great  fortune  and  piddling  genius,  whose  fame 
las  been  trumpeted  so  loudly,  has  given  a  sUly  cast  to  our  whole 
ioings.  We  are  between  hawk  and  buzzard.  We  ought  to  have 
lad  in  our  hands,  a  month  ago,  the  whole  legislative,  executive, 
nd  judicial  of  the  whole  continent,  and  have  completely  mod- 
led  a  constitution ;  to  have  raised  a  naval  power  and  opened  all 
ur  ports  wide ;  to  have  arrested  every  friend  of  government  on 
he  continent,  and  held  them  as  hostages  for  the  poor  victims  in 
Joston,  and  then  opened  the  door  as  wide  as  possible  for  peace  and 
econcUiation.  After  this,  they  might  have  petitioned,  nego- 
iated,  addressed,  etc.,  if  they  would.  Is  all  this  extravagant? 
s  it  wild  ?  Is  it  not  the  soundest  policy  ?  One  piece  of  news, 
even  thousand  pounds  of  powder  arrived  last  night.  We  shall 
end  you  some  of  it  as  soon  as  we  can,  but  you  must  be  patient  and 
rugal.  We  are  lost  in  the  extensiveness  of  our  field  of  business. 
Ve  have  a  continental  treasury  to  establish,  a  paymaster  to 
hoose,  and  a  committee  of  correspondence,  or  safety,  or  accounts, 
r  something,  I  know  not  what,  that  has  confounded  us  aU 
bis  day. 

"Shall  I  haU  you  speaker  of  the  House,  or  councillor,  or  what  ? 
Vhat  kind  of  an  election  had  you  ?     What  sort  of  magistrates  do 
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you  intend  to  make?  Will  your  new  legislative  or  executive  feel 
bold  or  irresolute  ?  "Will  your  judicial  hang,  and  whip,  and  fine, 
and  imprison  without  scruple?  I  want  to  see  our  distressed 
country  once  more,  yet  I  dread  the  sight  of  devastation.  You 
observe  in  your  letter  the  oddity  of  a  great  man.  He  is  a  queer 
creature,  but  you  must  love  his  dogs  if  you  love  him,  and  forgive 
a  thousand  whims  for  the  sake  of  the  soldier  and  the  scholar." 

And  on  the  same  date  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Adams : — 

"  My  Deae, — It  is  now  almost  three  mouths  since  I  left  you, 
in  every  part  of  which  my  anxiety  about  you  and  the  children,  as 
well  as  our  country,  has  been  extreme.  The  business  I  have  had 
upon  my  mind  has  been  as  great  and  important  as  can  be  en- 
trusted to  man,  and  the  difficulty  and  intricacy  of  it  prodigious. 
When  fifty  or  sixty  men  have  a  constitution  to  form  for  a  great 
empire,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  a  country  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  extent  to  fortify,  millions  to  arm  and  train,  a  naval 
power  to  begin,  an  extensive  commerce  to  regulate,  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  to  negotiate  with,  a  standing  army  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand  men  to  raise,  pay,  victual,  and  officer,  I  reaUy 
shall  pity  those  fifty  or  sixty  men.  I  must  see  you  ere  long. 
Kice  has  written  me  a  very  good  letter,  so  has  Thaxter,  for  which 
I  thank  them  both.     Love  to  the  children.  J.  A. 

"P.  S.  I  wish  I  had  given  you  a  complete  history,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  of  the  behavior  of  my  com- 
patriots. No  mortal  tale  can  equal  it.  I  will  tell  you  in  future, 
but  you  shall  keep  it  secret.  The  fidgets,  the  whims,  the  caprice, 
the  vanity,  the  superstition,  the  irritability  of  some  of  us  is  enough 
to .     Yours." 

General  Charles  Lee,  who,  with  his  dogs,  was 
brought  into  one  of  these  letters,  was  one  of  the  few 
greatly  pleased  persons.  He  did  not  mind  the  refer- 
ence to  his  dogs,  and  was  delighted  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  a  scholar  and  soldier.  But  he  considered 
it  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the  country  that  the 
letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  were 
published  broadcast.  They  only  hurried  forward  what 
would  soon  appear  as  the  universal  sentiment.    Charles 
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Lee  had  been  in  favor  of  a  declaration  of  independence 
from  the  first,  and  before  his  appointment  as  a  major- 
general  in  the  army. 

The  second  address  to  the  king  had  been  prepared, 
and  was  received  in  England  about  the  time  of  Mr. 
Adams's  intercepted  letters,  and  one  acted  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  other.  But  the  British  government  held  a 
deaf  ear  to  any  appeals  from  America. 

Preparations  for  defense  went  on;  and  while  the 
Congress  addressed  the  king,  hoping  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment, which  would  avert  the  impending  war,  the  ma- 
jority of  its  members  were  not  cowards,  and  stub- 
bornly held  to  a  policy  that  would  leave  them  ready 
to  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  should 
appeals  to  the  crown  be  of  no  avail. 

Reference  has  merely  been  made  on  a  former  page 
to  the  appointment  of  a  commander-in-chief  for  the 
army,  but  aS  Mr.  Adams  was  the  most  prominent  actor 
in  the  case,  a  brief  statement  is  here  added ;  and  espe- 
cially is  this  necessary,  as  in  the  course  of  this  history 
it  is  designed  to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  the  position 
he  really  occupied  as  to  the  general-in-chief. 

Washington  was  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  1774, 
and  was  also  a  member  until  his  selection  as  general 
after  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  in  1775 ;  and 
although  he  took  little  part  in  the  debates,  he  enter- 
tained views  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Adams,  long  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  believing  with  Henry 
of  Virginia,  that  we  must  fight.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  expressive  things  to  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
usually  silent  conduct  of  Washington  was  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  warm  discussions  and  vacillating  actions 
of  Congressmen,  Washington  threw  off  his  civilian's 
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dress,  and  appeared  in  his  place  daily  in  a  colonel's 
full  uniform.  This  was  a  standing  argument  to  those 
who  knew  Washington  as  to  his  views  of  the  kind  of 
appeal  which  should  then  be  made  to  England. 

Finally  on  the  15th  of  June  the  question  of  choos- 
ing a  general  and  adopting  the  army,  gathered  at 
Cambridge,  under  Artemas  Ward,  Joseph  Warren, 
Israel  Putnam,  and  others,  came  up.  This  was  an  es- 
pecially delicate  subject  for  the  Congress  to  handle  at 
that  time,  as  it  had  long  been  evident  that  it  would 
be  the  source  of  much  sectional  feeling.  The  army  to 
be  adopted  was  in  New  England,  composed  of  New 
England  men,  and  officered  by  men  of  that  section, 
many  of  them  not  without  military  experience.  Mr. 
Adams  saw,  however,  that  the  prejudice  against  New 
England  would  prevent  the  election  of  a  general-in- 
chief  from  that  section.  Then,  too,  he  doubted  whether 
it  would  be  best  to  do  so,  and  was  wiUihg  to  forego 
any  right,  real  or  fancied,  which  in  itself  was  of  no 
importance,  to  subserve  the  public  good,  and  unite  the 
country.  He  saw  the  preference  for  Washington,  but 
found  the  South  not  unanimous  as  to  his  selection, 
and  one  of  the  Virginia  delegates  was  opposed  to  his 
appointment.  Nor  were  the  New  England  delegates 
certain  as  to  their  own  preferences.  Mr.  Adams  saw, 
at  this  stage  of  affairs,  that  a  serious  difficulty  could 
only  be  averted  by  immediate  and  energetic  action; 
and,  at  once,  decided  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  saw,  or  believed  he  saw,  what  others  did  not 
see,  that  the  struggle  would  not  be  that  of  a  day ;  that 
it  would  not  be  confined  to  New  England;  and  al- 
though Washington  had  not  the  reputation  as  a  soldier 
which  Charles  Lee,  or  some  of  the  New  England  men 
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possessed,  and  his  real  qualities  were  not  wholly  dis- 
cernible, yet  that  he  evidently  had  qualities  which 
made  him  eminently  fit  for  the  command  of  the 
army.  Above  all  Mr.  Adams  was  able  to  see  that 
in  a  protracted  war,  involving  the  whole  country,  a 
man  at  the  head  of  the  army  who  held  an  inde- 
pendent fortune,  and  who  could  carry  with  him  the 
confidence  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  Colonies,  would 
be  of  superior  advantage  and  power  to  the  country. 
The  men  of  his  section  had  less  prejudice,  and  would 
more  readily  attach  themselves  to  a  Southern  general, 
too,  he  felt.  Mr.  Adams  may  not  have  penetrated  the 
character  of  Washington  beyond  any  other  man's 
power,  and  it  hardly  matters  what  may  have  guided 
him  in  the  steps  which  led  to  the  selection  of  Wash- 
ington, but  at  all  events,  to  him  is  wholly  attributable 
the  honor  of  Washington's  appointment;  and  this  may 
well  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  wise  and  far- 
reaching  acts  of  his  life,  resulting  in  greater  benefits 
to  the  country  than  could  possibly  have  sprung  from 
the  election  of  any  other  man  to  the  command  of  the 
American  army. 

Mr.  Adams's  own  description  will  afford  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  affair,  and  show  the  spirit  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  doubt  which  hung  over  every  step  in 
their  deliberations.     He  wrote  : — 

"  "When  Congress  had  assembled,  I  rose  in  my  place,  and  in 
as  short  a  speech  as  the  subject  would  admit,  represented  the  state 
of  the  Colonies,  the  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  their 
great  expectation  and  anxiety,  the  distresses  of  the  army,  the 
danger  of  its  dissolution,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  another,  and 
the  probability  that  the  British  army  would  take  advantage  of  our 
delays,  march  out  of  Boston,  and  spread  desolation  as  far  as  they 
could  go.     I  concluded  with  a  motion,  in  form,  that  Congress 
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would  adopt  the  army  at  Cambridge,  and  appoint  a  general ;  that 
though  this  was  not  the  proper  time  to  nominate  a  general,  yet, 
as  I  had  reason  to  believe  this  was  a  point  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, I  had  no  hesitation  to  declare  that  I  had  but  one  gentleman 
in  my  mind  for  that  important  command,  and  that  was  a  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  who  was  among  us  and  very  well  known  to 
aU  of  us,  a  gentleman  whose  experience  and  skill  as  an  officer, 
whose  independent  fortune,  great  talents,  and  excellent  universal 
character,  would  command  the  approbation  of  all  America,  and 
unite  the  cordial  exertions  of  all  the  Colonies,  better  than  any 
other  person  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Washington,  who  happened  to 
sit  near  the  door,  as  soon  as  he  heard  me  allude  to  him,  from  his 
usual  modesty,  darted  into  the  library  room.  Mr.  Hancock,  who 
was  our  President,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  his 
countenance,  while  I  was  speaking  on  the  state  of  the  Colonies, 
the  army  at  Cambridge,  and  the  enemy,  heard  me  with  visible 
pleasure;  but  when  I  came  to  describe  Washington  for  the  com- 
mander, I  never  remarked  a  more  sudden  and  striking  change  of 
countenance.  Mortification  and  resentment  were  expressed  as 
forcibly  as  his  face  could  exhibit  them.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  sec- 
onded the  motion,  and  that  did  not  soften  the  President's  physi- 
ognomy at  all.  The  subject  came  under  debate,  and  several 
gentlemen  declared  themselves  against  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Washington,  not  on  account  of  any  personal  objection  against  him, 
but  because  the  army  were  all  from  New  England,  had  a  general 
of  their  own,  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  him,  and  had  proved 
themselves  able  to  imprison  the  British  army  in  Boston,  which 
was  all  they  expected  or  desired  at  that  time.  Mr.  Pendleton, 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  were  very  explicit  in 
declaring  this  opinion ;  Mr.  Cushing  and  several  others  more 
faintly  expressed  their  opposition,  and  their  fears  of  discontent  in 
the  army  and  in  New  England.  Mr.  Paine  expressed  a  great 
opinion  of  General  Ward,  and  a  strong  friendship  for  him,  hav- 
ing been  his  classmate  at  college,  or,  at  least,  his  contemporary; 
but  gave  no  opinion  on  the  question.  The  subject  was  postponed 
to  a  future  day.  In  the  mean  time,  pains  were  taken  out  of 
doors  to  obtain  a  unanimity,  and  the  voices  were  generally  so 
clearly  in  favor  of  Washington,  that  the  dissentient  members 
were  persuaded  to  withdraw  their  opposition,  and  Mr.  Washing- 
ton was  nominated,  I  believe  by  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, unanimously  elected,  and  the  army  adopted." 
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General  Artemas  Ward  of  Massachusetts  was  then 
elected  second,  and  General  Charles  Lee  of  Virginia, 
third  in  command.  This  whole  transaction  places  Mr. 
Adams  in  a  patriotic  and  exalted  light.  Although 
attached  to  New  England  character,  and  the  persons 
of  most  of  its  leading  men,  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  private  and  colonial  preferences  to  what  he  was 
able  to  see  would  result  in  the  greatest  good  to  the 
whole.  He  was  risking  again  his  popularity,  but  he 
believed  that  the  country  would  derive  the  benefit 
of  his  action,  and  was  content  to  await  the  develop- 
ments of  the  future.  It  does  not  appear  clearly  that 
Mr.  Adams  ever  repented  of  the  part  he  took  in  plac- 
ing Washington  in  the  position  of  commander-in-chief; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that,  to  some  extent,  he  took  sides 
with  the  discontented  during  the  misfortunes  of  the 
army,  and  mourned  that  America  had  not  a  great  genius 
for  the  emergency  who  could  lead  the  army  to  victory, 
and  the  country  to  an  honorable  independence ;  and  it 
is  also  certain  that  he  eventually  believed  that  his 
original  choice  was  right,  and  that  Washington  was 
the  man  for  the  emergency,  and  although  doubt  and 
gloom  and  misfortune  often  hovered  over  the  country 
under  his  generalship,  yet  that  perhaps  no  other 
American  possessed  so  many  traits  adapting  him  to 
the  great  purpose,  and  perhaps  no  other  could  have 
contributed  so  much  at  the  head  of  the  army  to  the 
final  glorious  results.  More  to  John  Adams  than  to 
any  other  member  of  the  Congress  was  due  the  elec- 
tion of  Washington  to  the  command  of  the  American 
army,  and  hence  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  was  due  the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican cause,  and  the  establishment  of  this  Republic. 
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The  children  of  the  Revolution  were  actuated  by 
the  same  feelings  as  their  parents,  and  many  instances 
of  youthful  daring  are  to  be  met  in  the  history  of  the 
great  struggle.  The  following  lines  show  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  their  most  early  lessons.  They 
were  published  in  the_  newspapers  in  1775,  and  soon 
after  were  printed  in  a  ballad  sheet. 

A,  stands  for  Americans,  who  scorn  to  be  slaves; 

B,  for  Boston,  where  fortitude  their  freedom  saves ; 

C,  stands  for  Congress,  which,  though  loyal,  will  be  free ; 

D,  stands  for  defense,  'gainst  force  and  tyranny. 

Stand  firmly,  A  and  Z, 

We  swear  forever  to  be  free  I 

E,  stands  for  evils,  which  a  civil  war  must  bring ; 

F,  stands  for  fate,  dreadful  to  both  people  and  king ; 

G,  stands  for  George,  may  God  give  him  wisdom  and  grace ; 
H,  stands  for  hypocrite,  who  wears  a  double  face. 

J,  stands  for  justice,  which  traitors  in  power  defy, 
K,  stands  for  king,  who  should  to  such  the  axe  apply ; 
L,  stands  for  London,  to  its  country  ever  true, 
M,  stands  for  Mansfield,  who  hath  another  view. 

N,  stands  for  North,  who  to  the  House  the  mandate  brings, 
O,  stands  for  oaths,  binding  on  subjects  not  on  kings ; 
P,  stands  for  people,  who  their  freedom  shall  defend, 
Q,  stands  for  quere,  when  will  England's  troubles  end. 

R,  stands  for  rebels,  not  at  Boston,  but  at  home, 
S,  stands  for  Stuart,  sent  by  Whigs  abroad  to  roam, 
T,  stands  for  Tories,  who  may  try  to  bring  them  back, 
V,  stands  for  villains,  who  have  well  deserved  the  rack. 

W,  stands  for  Wilkes,  who  us  from  warrants  saved, 
Y,  for  York,  the  New,  half  corrupted,  half  enslaved, 
Z,  stands  for  Zero,  but  means  the  Tory  minions. 
Who  threaten  us  with  fire  and  sword,  to  bias  our  opinions. 

Stand  firmly  A  and  Z, 

We  swear  forever  to  be  free  ! 
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Although  Mr.  Adams  was  now  fairly  embarked  in 
a  public  career  which  was  destined  to  be  drawn  out 
long  beyond  his  expectations,  he  had  entered  upon  it 
more  from  necessity  and  a  sense  of  duty  than  from 
preference.  He  had  never  dreamed  of  honors  beyond 
those  which  might  come  from  a  conscientious  and 
manly  pursuit  of  his  profession.  He  was  more  at- 
tached to  the  society  of  books  than  of  men.  He  was 
wedded  to  his  home  and  its  comforts,  and  undoubt- 
edly had  a  strong  disposition  to  put  his  children  in 
easier  condition  than  he  had  enjoyed  at  the  outset. 
But  he  was  ripe  for  the  new  field  into  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  drew  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
extraordinary  array  of  able  and  daring  men,  few,  in- 
deed, of  them  left  their  names  above  his  on  the  pages 
of  history,  and  among  those  who  loved  their  country 
and  labored  to  establish  and  perpetuate  great  princi- 
ples in  a  free  government. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Congress  there  was  little 
done  of  benefit  to  the  country,  or  to  advance  the 
reputation  of  any  of  its  members.  It  was  the  first 
general  opportunity,  however,  which  had  been  offered 
for  the  meeting  of  the  men  who  were  destined  to  be 
the  political  leaders  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  inter- 
change of  sentiments  and  common  sympathies  in  wants 
and  grievances  was,  perhaps,  of  more  importance  than 
any  thing  else  at  that  moment.  A  better  knowledge  of 
the  condition  and  spirit  of  the  Colonies  was  acquired, 
an  anti-British  ferment  was  widely  diffused,  and  the 
first  step  was  taken  toward  the  American  Union. 

Although  the  brace  of  Adamses  had  a  seal  placed 
upon  their  lips  before  they  reached  Philadelphia,  they 
were,  at   any  rate,  cautious  enough  to  do  the^  cause 
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they  had  at  heart  no  harm  when  timidity  was  appar- 
ent on  all  sides.  John  Dickinson  had  even  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  write  to  Samuel  Adams  before  Mr. 
Adams  set  out  for  the  Congress,  to  advise  him  of  the 
fears  entertained  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  Colonies 
of  the  impetuosity  and  daring  of  the  New  Englanders, 
and  especially  of  the  Boston  set.  Still  nothing  is  now 
more  apparent  in  the  transactions  of  the  first  Con- 
gress than  the  deliberate  purpose  of  Samuel  Adams 
in  innocently  securing  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Duche 
to  open  the  morning  business  with  a  prayer.  He  had 
been  looking  for  the  right  man,  and  had  evidently 
satisfied  himself  that  Duche  was  not  only  a  good  man, 
but  was  also  the  most  suitable  person  to  give  a 
religious  impetus  to  the  sluggish  thoughts  of  a  body 
of  timid  men.  The  Congress  took  up  with  the  propo- 
sition, and  John  Adams  was  so  tickled  and  gratified 
with  Mr.  Duche's  performance,  that  he  hastened  to  give 
his  wife  a  full  description  of  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
most  beneficial  thing  that  happened  during  the  ses- 
sion, and  Samuel  Adams  was  responsible  for  it. 

At  the  second  session  the  Adamses  began  to  be 
restive  under  restraint,  and  the  way  of  doing  without 
seeming  to  do ;  and  although  John  Dickinson  and  the 
temporizers  still  were  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  un- 
heeded appeals  to  King  George,  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence was  really  triumphant. 

The  time  had  come  to  make  a  bold  step,  although 
nobody  appeared  to  know  it  except  the  man  who  took 
it.  Even  Samuel  Adams  did  not  say  yea  or  nay  to 
the  proposition  when  Mr.  Adams  told  him  that,  when 
the  Congress  assembled,  he  had  concluded  to  open  the 
question  of  adopting  the  army  in  Massachusetts,  and 
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appointing  a  commander  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
continent. 

This  was  a  bold  scheme  which  had  only  been 
talked  of  by  the  most  advanced  men,  and  then  only 
outside  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  Adams  saw  that  the 
measure  might  be  adopted  as  an  offset  to  Mr.  Dickin- 
son's "humble  appeal"  and  dilatory  system.  The 
condition  of  Massachusetts  was  desperate,  and  without 
a  union  of  all  the  Colonies,  nothing  could  be  done. 
The  adoption  of  the  army  before  Boston  would  at  once 
make  the  cause  common. 

Mr.  Adams  had  made  good  use  of  the  school  to 
which  he  said  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  had  sent 
him.  He  realized  continually  the  dread  among  his 
associates  of  being  startled  by  Massachusetts  radical- 
ism, and  was  himself  far  above  the  disposition  to  trifle 
or  play  the  boy  with  the  stupendous  business  before 
the  people.  He  believed  aright  that  the  selection  of  a 
Southern  general  for  the  army  in  Massachusetts  would 
clinch  the  great  thing  he  had  in  view,  the  adoption  of 
the  army  and  the  union  of  all  the  Colonies  in  the 
common  cause.  There  was  but  one  man  in  the  South 
for  this  command,  but  one  in  America,  in  fact,  and  at 
this  important  truth  he  had  arrived  without  difficulty. 
The  appointment  of  Washington  rendered  the  Union 
easier,  if  not  a  matter  of  course.  It  also  secured  the 
triumph  of  the  cause;  and  thus  the  bold  responsibility 
which  Mr.  Adams  took  on  himself  in  this  matter  had 
a  deeper  significance  than  men  were  able  to  recognize. 
While  this  event  has  always  stood  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  Mr.  Adams  as  illustrating  his  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism, the  letters  which  he  wrote,  during  this  session,  to 
Warren  and  Mrs.  Adams,  and  which  fell  into  the  hands 
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of  the  British,  brought  little  else  than  censure  on  his 
head  for  a  long  time.  The  matter  was  carried  so  far, 
it  is  said,  that  even  members  of  the  Congress  shunned 
or  met  him  coolly  on  the  streets.  Biographers  and 
other  writers  have,  here  and  there,  to  this  day  pointed 
to  these  letters  as  one  of  the  follies  into  which  his 
reckless  impetuosity  was  always  liable  to  carry  him, 
and  held  up  their  personal  character  as  quite  repre- 
hensible. Of  the  only  persons  to  whom  the  letters 
refer,  he  did  not  speak  by  name,  and  one  of  these  was 
greatly  delighted  with  the  entire  performance. 

The  "  piddling  genius,"  many  were  able  to  see  meant 
John  Dickinson,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  Mr. 
Adams  could  have  written  to  a  friend  in  such  mild 
language  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  deserve  something 
more  to  the  purpose.  It  may  be  well  here,  however, 
to  say  a  few  words,  once  for  all,  about  Mr.  Dickinson, 
who,  at  the  period  in  question,  lived  in  great  style  on 
the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia.  He  belonged  to  the 
Quaker  element,  but  was  not  of  that  class,  so  heartily 
despised  from  the  outset  by  Mr.  Adams.  He  had  for 
a  time  visited  at  Mr.  Dickinson's,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions made  very  flattering  records  of  him  in  his  Diary. 
He  felt  sorry  for  Dickinson,  at  one  time  he  wrote, 
because  while  he  really  had  the  country  near  his  heart, 
he  was  beset  and  warped  by  his  mother  and  wife, 
women  without  patriotism  or  judgment.  But  Mr. 
Dickinson  had  really  done  a  great  deal  in  behalf  of 
the  American  cause.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention in  New  York  in  1765;  in  1767,  he  wrote 
twelve  letters  on  the  American  question,  which  were 
published  as  the  productions  of  a  Pennsylvania  farmer, 
and  which  played  no  small  part  in  shaping  the  public 
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sentiment  in  the  right  direction  against  Great  Britain; 
he  was  really  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  able  men 
in  the  Colony;  and  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
struggle  his  influence  was  very  considerable,  notwith- 
standing the  great  faults  with  which  Mr.  Adams 
charged  him. 

Mr.  Hancock  often  came  in  for  a  slur  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Adams,  all  of  which  he  deserved,  according  to 
the  common  way  of  speaking.  Even  long  after  the 
struggle  for  independence  was  over,  with  all  his  liber- 
ality in  certain  directions,  Mr.  Hancock  could  not  be 
great  enough  to  sink  personal  considerations  before 
the  public  welfare.  Still  he  was  rich,  and  patriotic, 
and  mainly  self-sacrificing  in  his  devotion  to  the  great 
cause,  to  which  his  name  always  gave  strength.  He 
was  early  singled  out  as  a  special  mark  for  British 
vengeance.  For  several  years  Mr.  Adams  attended  to 
his  law  business,  which  was  quite  considerable,  when 
all  at  once,  without  notifying  Mr.  Adams  of  his  in- 
clinations, he  transferred  his  legal  interests  to  Mr. 
Quincy.  Of  this  occurrence  Mr.  Adams  made  a  some- 
what bitter  reflection  in  his  Diary.  This  was  several 
years  before  the  meeting  of  the  second  Continental 
Congress,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  want  of  cor- 
dial relations  between  these  two  patriotic  characters. 

While  Mr.  Adams  has  been  accused  of  being  a  gen- 
eral censurer  of  public  men,  he  certainly  was  not  more 
so  than  Thomas  Jefferson;  and  perhaps  hundreds  of 
others  who  left  little  record  of  themselves  from  which 
to  judge  these  things. 

Mr.  Adams  was  an  honest  and  fair  critic,  but  nat- 
urally disposed  to  be  a  critic.  The  habits  and  charac- 
ter of  the  people  with  whom  he  was  educated  and  lived 
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favored  this  quality,  and  from  this  source  as  well  as 
from  him  Mrs.  Adams  inherited  a  similar  disposition. 
This  occasionally  appeared  with  some  extravagance  in 
her  letters  to  her  husband.  In  one  of  these  letters 
she  holds  up  the  character  of  General  John  Burgoyne 
in  a  light  which  would  have  startled  an  English  com- 
munity. The  evils  she  attributed  to  him  could  never 
in  the  least  degree  have  applied  to  one  of  the  most 
polished,  brave,  and  honorable  soldiers  England  ever 
intrusted  with  a  commission.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Adams 
based  her  censure  of  General  Burgoyne  upon  current 
reports,  her  only  source  of  information  at  the  time, 
and  no  doubt  had  good  reason  to  correct  her  opinion 
in  calmer  moments.  But  these  affairs  were  mainly  be- 
tween Mr.  Adams  and  his  wife,  and  never  could  have 
been  a  matter  of  public  speculation  had  they  not  been 
pleased  to  render  such  an  event  possible  by  the  vast 
record  they  chose  to  leave  of  themselves  and  their 
times.  ' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MR.  ADAMS   IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS— APPOINTED 
CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS— HIS  GREAT  EX- 
ERTIONS FOR  INDEPENDENCE— HIS  THOUGHTS 
ON  GOVERNMENT— HIS  VIEWS  OF  TOM 
PAINE  AND  "COMMON  SENSE." 

ON  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill  was  fought,  when  the  Congress  had  barely- 
finished  its  work  of  appointing  a  commander,  and  rec- 
ognizing the  army  at  Boston.  Humble  appeals  had 
proved  to  be  ineffectual,  and  war  appeared  as  the 
only  alternative  other  than  unwilling  submission  to  aU 
the  demands  of  the  British  government.  The  Con- 
gress worked  now  with  more  unanimity,  and  great 
industry,  until  August,  when  it  was  decided  to  adjourn 
for  a  short  rest. 

The  Massachusetts  representatives  returned  home, 
and  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Adams  took  the  seat  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  in  the  higher  branch  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  his  State,  serving  in  that  capacity  until 
time  to  start  on  his  third  trip  to  Philadelphia.  Dur- 
ing this  trip  home,  he  visited  the  camp  of  General 
Washington  at  Cambridge,  and  apprised  himself  of  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  army. 

In  September  he  again  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
and  took  his  seat  for  the  third  time  in  the  Congress. 
His  principles  had  been  announced  in  such  a  way  that 
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he  felt  it  necessary  to  defend  and  advance  them,  and 
now  one  of  the  first  things  demanding  his  attention 
was  the  maritime  condition  of  the  country.  Although 
one  of  the  Colonies  had  asked  for  direction  and  aid  in 
the  formation  of  a  navy,  the  proposition  was  treated 
as  utter  folly  by  a  majority  of  the  Congress.  To  him, 
however,  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  affairs 
before  the  country,  and  its  agitation  was  so  persistent 
and  the  progress  of  sentiment  so  rapid,  as  to  induce 
the  Congress  to  take  up  the  whole  matter  energet- 
ically, of  providing  a  naval  force  and  authorizing  a 
system  of  privateering  on  British  commerce.  The  use- 
less drivel  about  reconciliation  was  fast  passing  away, 
and  an  energetic  spirit  of  opposition  was  taking  its 
place  in  the  Congress.  Mr.  Adams  saw  that  the  time 
had  at  last  arrived  for  him  to  advocate  boldly  the 
measures  which  he  knew  the  Congress  would  soon 
have  to  adopt,  and  to  which  he  now  stood  openly 
pledged.  He  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  the  very  state  of  affairs  now  upon  the  country 
would  certainly  come;  his  discussions  and  writings,  in 
his  own  Province,  covering  the  whole  ground,  had 
made  him  familiar  with  every  phase  of  the  subject; 
his  mind  was  made  up  on  almost  every  point;  and 
with  him  there  was  no  hesitancy.  No  better  idea  can 
be  given  of  the  state  of  the  Congress  on  its  convening 
in  September,  1775,  and  of  the  part  he  took  in  its 
work,  and  his  notions  of  its  future  policy  than  that 
contained  in  the  following  extract  from  his  Diary: — 

"  At  the  time  appointed,  we  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and 
Congress  were  reassembled.  Mr.  Kichard  Penn  had  sailed  for 
England,  and  carried  the  petition,  from  which  Mr.  Dickinson  and 
his  party  expected  relief.     I  expected  none,  and  was  wholly  occu- 
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pied  in  measures  to  support  the  army  and  the  expedition  into 
Canada.  Every  important  step  was  opposed,  and  carried  by  bare 
majorities,  which  obliged  me  to  be  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
debate ;  but  I  was  not  content  with  all  that  was  done,  and  almost 
every  day  I  had  something  to  say  about  advising  the  States  to  in- 
stitute governments,  to  express  my  total  despair  of  any  good  from 
the  petition  or  any  of  those  things  which  were  called  conciliatory 
measures.  I  constantly  insisted  that  all  such  measures,  instead 
of  having  any  tendency  to  produce  a  reconciliation,  would  only 
be  considered  as  proofs  of  our  timidity  and  want  of  confidence  in 
the  ground  we  stood  on,  and  would  only  encourage  our  enemies  to 
greater  exertions  against  us ;  that  we  should  be  driven  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  declaring  ourselves  independent  States,  and  that  we 
ought  now  to  be  employed  in  preparing  a  plan  of  confederation 
for  the  Colonies,  and  treaties  to  be  proposed  to  foreign  powers, 
particularly  to  France  and  Spain ;  that  all  these  measures  ought 
to  be  maturely  considered  and  carefully  prepared,  together  with 
a  declaration  of  independence;  that  these  three  measures,  inde^ 
pendence,  confederation,  and  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  par- 
ticularly France,  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  be  adopted  all 
together ;  that  foreign  powers  could  not  be  expected  to  acknowl- 
edge us  till  we  had  acknowledged  ourselves,  and  taken  our  station 
among  them  as  a  sovei'eign  power  and  independent  nation ;  that 
now  we  were  distressed  for  want  of  artillery,  arms,  ammunition, 
clothing,  and  even  for  flints ;  that  the  people  had  no  markets  for 
their  produce,  wanted  clothing  and  many  other  things,  which  for- 
eign commerce  alone  could  fully  supply,  and  we  could  not  expect 
commerce  until  we  were  independent ;  that  the  people  were  won- 
derfully well  united,  and  extremely  ardent.  There  was  no  danger 
of  our  wanting  support  from  them,  if  we  did  not  discourage  them 
by  checking  and  quenching  their  zeal ;  that  there  was  no  doubt 
of  our  ability  to  defend  the  country,  to  support  the  war,  and  main- 
tain our  independence.  We  had  men  enough,  our  people  were 
brave,  and  every  day  improving  in  all  the  exercises  and  discipline 
of  war;  that  we  ought  immediately  to  give  permission  to  our 
merchants  to  fit  out  privateers  and  make  reprisals  on  the  enemy ; 
that  Congress  ought  to  arm  ships  and  commission  officers,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  navy ;  that  immense  advantages  might  be  de- 
rived from  this  resource;  that  not  only  West  India  articles,  in 
great  abundance,  and  British  manufactures,  of  all  kinds,  might 
be  obtained,  but  artUIery  ammunitions  and  all  kinds  of  supplies 
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for  the  army ;  that  a  system  of  measures,  taken  with  unanimity 
and  pursued  with  resolution,  would  insure  us  the  friendship  and 
assistance  of  France. 

"Some  gentlemen  doubted  of  the  sentiments  of  France; 
thought  she  would  frown  upon  us  as  rebels,  and  be  afraid  to 
countenance  the  example.  I  replied  to  those  gentlemen,  that  I 
apprehended  they  had  not  attended  to  the  relative  situation  of 
France  and  England ;  that  it  was  the  unquestionable  interest 
of  France  that  the  British  continental  colonies  should  be  inde- 
pendent ;  that  Britain,  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  her  naval 
triumphs  during  the  last  war,  and  by  her  vast  possessions  in 
America  and  the  East  Indies,  was  exalted  to  a  height  of  power 
and  pre-eminence  that  France  must  envy  and  could  not  endure. 
But  there  was  much  more  than  pride  and  jealousy  in  the  case. 
Her  rank,  her  consideration  in  Europe,  and  even  her  safety  and 
independence,  were  at  stake.  The  navy  of  Great  Britain  was  now 
mistress  of  the  seas,  all  over  the  globe.  The  navy  of  France 
almost  annihilated.  Its  inferiority  was  so  great  and  obvious,  that 
aU  the  dominions  of  France,  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  East 
Indies,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Great  Britain,  and  must  remain  so  as 
long  as  North  America  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  and  aiforded 
them  so  many  harbors  abounding  with  naval  stores  and  resources 
of  all  kinds,  and  so  many  men  and  seamen  ready  to  assist  them 
and  man  their  ships  ;  that  interest  could  not  lie ;  that  the  interest 
of  France  was  so  obvious,  and  her  motives  so  cogent,  that  nothing 
but  a  judicial  infatuation  of  her  councils  could  restrain  her  from 
embracing  us ;  that  our  negotiations  with  Prance  ought,  however, 
to  be  conducted  with  great  caution,  and  with  all  the  foresight  we 
could  possibly  obtain ;  that  we  ought  not  to  enter  into  any  alli- 
ance with  her,  which  should  entangle  us  in  any  future  wars  in 
Europe ;  that  we  ought  to  lay  it  down,  as  a  first  principle  and  a 
maxim  never  to  be  forgotten,  to  maintain  an  entire  neutrality  in 
all  future  European  wars ;  that  it  never  could  be  our  interest  to 
unite  with  France  in  the  destruction  of  England,  or  in  any  meas- 
ure to  break  her  spirit,  or  reduce  her  to  a  situation  in  which  she 
could  not  support  her  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could 
never  be  our  duty  to  unite  with  Britain  in  too  great  a  humiliation 
of  France ;  that  our  real,  if  not  our  nominal,  independence, 
would  consist  in  our  neutrality.  If  we  united  with  either  nation, 
in  any  future  war,  we  must  become  too  subordinate  and  dependent 
on  that  nation,  and  should  be  involved  in  all  European  wars,  as 
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we  had  been  hitherto ;  that  foreign  powers  would  find  means  to 
corrupt  our  people,  to  influence  our  councils,  and,  in  fine,  we 
should  be  little  better  than  puppets,  danced  on  the  wires  of  the 
cabinets  of  Europe.  We  should  be  the  sport  of  European  in- 
trigues and  politics;  that,  therefore,  in  preparing  treaties  to  be 
proposed  to  foreign  powers,  and  in  the  instructions  to  be  given  to 
our  ministers,  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  a  treaty 
of  commerce ;  that  such  a  treaty  would  be  ample  compensation 
to  France  for  all  the  aid  we  should  want  from  her.  The  opening 
of  American  trade  to  her  would  be  a  vast  resource  for  her  com- 
merce and  naval  power,  and  a  great  assistance  to  her  in  protecting 
her  East  and  West  India  possessions,  as  well  as  her  fisheries ;  but 
that  the  bare  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire  would  be  to 
her  an  incalculable  security  and  benefit,  worth  more  than  all  the 
exertions  we  should  require  of  her,  even  if  it  should  draw  her  into 
another  eight  or  ten  years'  war. 

"  These  and  such  as  these  were  my  constant  and  daily  topics, 
sometimes  of  reasoning  and  no  doubt  often  of  declamation,  from 
the  meeting  of  Congress  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  through  the 
whole  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  1776. 

"  Many  motions  were  made,  and  after  tedious  discussions,  lost. 
I  received  little  assistance  from  my  colleagues  in  all  these  con- 
tests; three  of  them  were  either  inclined  to  lean  towards  Mr. 
Dickinson's  system,  or  at  least  chose  to  be  sUent,  and  the  fourth 
spoke  but  rarely  in  Congress,  and  never  entered  into  any  exten- 
sive arguments,  though,  when  he  did  speak,  his  sentiments  were 
clear  and  pertinent  and  neatly  expressed.  Mr.  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Gads- 
den, of  South  Carolina,  were  always  on  my  side,  and  Mr.  Chase, 
of  Maryland,  when  he  did  speak  at  all,  was  always  powerful,  and 
generally  with  us." 

At  the  close  of  one  of  the  busy  days  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  fall  of  1775,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his 
Diary : — 

"  Upon  recollecting  the  debates  of  this  day  in  Congress,  there 
appears  to  me  a  remarkable  w^nt  of  judgment  in  some  of  our 
members.  Chase  is  violent  and  boisterous,  asking  his  pardon ;  he 
is  tedious  upon  frivolous  points.  So  is  E.  Rutledge.  Much  pre- 
cious time  is  indiscreetly  expended,  points  of  little  consequence 
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are  started  and  debated  with  warmth.  Eutledge  is  a  very  un- 
couth and  ungraceful  speaker  ;  he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  distorts  his 
body,  nods  and  wriggles  with  his  head,  and  looks  about  with  his 
eyes  from  side  to  side,  and  speaks  through  his  nose,  as  the  Yan- 
kees sing.  His  brother  John  dodges  his  head  too,  rather  disagree- 
ably, and  both  of  them  spout  out  their  language  in  a  rough  and 
rapid  torrent,  but  without  much  force  or  effect.  Dyer  is  long- 
winded  and  round-about,  obscure  and  cloudy,  very  talkative  and 
very  tedious,  yet  an  honest,  worthy  man,  means  and  judges  well. 
Sherman's  air  is  the  reverse  of  grace;  there  can  not  be  a. more 
striking  contrast  to  beautiful  action,  than  the  motions  of  his 
hands;  generally  he  stands  upright,  with  his  hands  before  him, 
the  fingers  of  his  left-hand  clenched  into  a  fist,  and  the  wrist  of  it 
grasped  with  his  right.  But  he  has  a  clear  head  and  sound  judg- 
ment ;  but  when  he  moves  a  hand  in  any  thing  like  action,  Ho- 
garth's genius  could  not  have  invented  a  motion  more  opposite  to 
grace  ;  it  is  stiffness  and  awkwardness  itself,  rigid  as  starched  linen 
or  buckram  ;  awkward  as  a  junior  bachelor  or  a  sophomore.  Mr. 
Dickinson's  air,  gait,  and  action  are  not  much  more  elegant. 

"  Parson  Gordon,  of  Roxbury,  spent  the  evening  here.  I  fear 
his  indiscreet  prate  will  do  harm  in  this  city.  He  is  an  eternal 
talker,  and  somewhat  vain,  and  not  accurate  nor  judicious ;  very 
zealous  in  the  cause,  and  a  well-meaning  man,  but  incautious,  and 
not  sufficiently  tender  of  the  character  of  our  Province,  upon  which 
at  this  time  much  depends ;  fond  of  being  thought  a  man  of  influ- 
ence at  head-quarters,  and  with  our  Council  and  House,  and  with 
the  general  officers  of  the  army,  and  also  with  gentlemen  in  this 
city  and  other  Colonies.     He  is  a  good  man,  but  wants  a  guide. 

' '  Sunday.  Heard  Sprout  on  Titus  iii,  5.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  simplicity  and  innocence  in  this  worthy  man,  but  very 
little  elegance  or  ingenuity.  In  prayer  he  hangs  his  head  in  an 
angle  of  forty -five  over  his  right  shoulder ;  in  sermon,  which  is 
delivered  without  notes,  he  throws  himself  into  a  variety  of  inde- 
cent postures,  bends  his  body,  points  his  fingers,  and  throws 
about  his  arms  without  any  rule  or  meaning  at  all.  He  is  totally 
destitute  of  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  Duffield;  has  no  imagi- 
nation, no  passion,  no  wit,  no  taste,  and  very  little  learning,  but  a 
great  deal  of  goodness  of  heart. 

"  Lord  North  is  at  his  old  work  again,  sending  over  his  anodynes 
to  America ;  deceiving  one  credulous  American  after  another  into 
a  belief  that  he  means  conciliation,  when,  in  truth,  he  means  noth- 
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ing  but  revenge.  He  rocks  the  cradle  and  sings  lullaby,  and  the 
innocent  children  go  to  sleep,  while  he  prepares  the  birch  to  whip 
the  poor  babes.  One  letter  after  another  comes,  that  the  people 
are  uneasy,  and  the  ministry  are  sick  of  their  systems,  but  nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious.  Next  spring  we  shall  be  jockeyed  by  ne- 
gotiations, or  have  hot  work  in  war." 

The  -following  extract  from  Mr.  Adams's  Diary- 
shows  clearly  that,  at  one  time,  he  shared  the  com- 
mon error  and  doubt  as  to  the  military  character  of 
General  Washington,  and  the  success  of  the  cause 
under  his  leadership  : — 

"September  21,  1777,  Sunday. — It  was  a  false  alarm  which 
occasioned  our  flight  from  Philadelphia.  Not  a  soldier  of  Howe's 
has  crossed  the  Schuylkill.  Washington  has  again  crossed  it, 
which,  I  think,  is  a  very  injudicious  manoeuvre.  I  think  his  army 
would  have  been  best  disposed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill. 
If  he  had  sent  one  brigade  of  his  regular  troops  to  head  the 
militia,  it  would  have  been  enough.  With  such  a  disposition,  he 
might  have  cut  to  pieces  Howe's  army  in  attempting  to  cross  any 
of  the  fords.  Howe  will  not  attempt  it.  He  will  wait  for  his 
fleet  in  Delaware  Eiver ;  he  will  keep  open  his  line  of  communi- 
cation with  Brunswick,  and  at  last,  by  some  deception  or  other, 
will  slip  unhurt  into  the  city. 

"Burgoyne  has  crossed  the  Hudson,  by  which  General  Gates 
thinks  he  is  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  push  for  Albany,  which 
General  Gates  says  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  them 
from  reaching.  But  I  confess  I  am  anxious  for  the  event,  for  I 
fear  he  will  deceive  Gates,  who  seems  to  be  acting  the  same  timo- 
rous, defensive  part,  which  has  involved  us  in  so  many  disasters. 
O,  Heaven !  grant  us  one  great  soul !  One  leading  mind  would 
extricate  the  best  cause  from  that  ruin  which  seems  to  await  it, 
for  the  want  of  it.  We  have  as  good  a  cause  as  ever  was  fought 
for ;  we  have  great  resources ;  the  people  are  well  tempered  ;  one 
active,  masterly  capacity  would  bring  order  out  of  this  confusion, 
and  save  this  country." 

The  success  of  the  American  army  was  not  what 
Mr.  Adams  thought  it  should  be,  and  he  fell  into  the 
too  common  error  of  attributing  this  to  the  want  of  a 
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great  general.  In  this  outburst  he  intimates  his  dis- 
position to  assign  the  disasters  which  befell  the  cause 
to  the  inactivity  and  timorous  policy  of  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, just  the  point  handled  so  effectively  by 
the  cabalists.  Like  these  he  sometime  saw  his  mis- 
take. Mr.  Adams  had  actually  experienced  some 
military  aspirations,  but  no  satisfactory  opportunity 
offered  for  him  to  enter  the  army,  and  thereby  a  poor 
soldier  was,  no  doubt,  lost,  while  the  cause  gained  one 
of  its  most  active,  penetrating,  and  influential  coun- 
selors, and  the  country  one  of  its  most  wise  and  able 
legislators.  Mr.  Adams's  difficulty,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  estimating  the  chances  of  success  to  the  army,  was 
in  attributing  so  much  to  the  great  resources  of  the 
country.  But  these  were  in  a  condition  to  be  made 
available  more  by  the  enemy,  and  there  was  little  power 
in  the  Congress  to  apply  any  advantages  to  the  success 
of  the  American  army.  The  misgivings,  anxiety,  and 
warmth  of  expression  which  characterized  Mr.  Adams 
on  these  points  were,  however,  natural  enough,  and 
such  as  the  zealous  patriot  might  well  be  excused  for 
having  entertained  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  struggle. 
Such  zeal  as  he  evinced  for  such  a  cause  as  he  be- 
lieved belonged  to  the  Americans,  could  hardly  be  con- 
tented with  less  than  superhuman  effort  and  success  for 
every  necessity. 

In  the  fall  of  1775,  there  were  steps  taken  in 
Massachusetts  to  reorganize  the  Superior  Court,  and 
to  give  the  movement  strength  with  the  people  John 
Adams  was  chosen  by  the  Council  or  Senate  of  that 
Colony  as  chief  justice,  and  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  with  the  authorities  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  he  obtained  leave   of  absence  from  the  Con- 
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gress,  and  early  in  December  returned  home.  He  was 
still  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  soon  after  arriving 
at  home  took  his  seat  in  that  body.  It  was  not  long 
subsequently  decided  that  his  services  could  not  be 
spared  from  the  Congress,  and  that  at  an  early  date 
he  should  return  to  Philadelphia,  the  courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  go  on  for  a  time  without  his  presence. 
He,  however,  drew  up  a  proclamation  bearing  upon  the 
momentous  questions,  and  which  the  Legislature  pub- 
lished to  the  people  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  so- 
lemnity and  importance,  it  also  being  read  from  the 
patriotic  pulpits  of  the  Province. 

This  interesting  document  was  published  by  the 
"Great  and  General,  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,"  and  had  an  additional  value  from  its 
high  moral  tone,  being  one  of  the  most  decidedly 
religious  and  moral  political  or  governmental  papers 
ever  placed  on  record  in  this  country. 

During  this  brief  visit  at  home  Mr.  Adams  was 
twice  called  to  Cambridge  to  consult  with  General 
Washington.  He  was,  also,  at  this  time  re-elected  to 
the  Congress  for  another  year,  John  Hancock,  Samuel 
Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  being 
the  other  delegates. 

Towards  the  last  of  January,  1776,  Mr.  Adams 
again  started  to  Philadelphia  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Congress.  His  labors  in  that  body  were  then  exciting 
and  onerous.  Among  his  many  acts  was  that  obtain- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  instructing  the  Colonies  to  form 
State  governments.  He  was  a  member  of  this  impor- 
tant committee,  and  drew  up  the  resolution,  and 
although,  like  every  other  matter  of  the  kind,  it  met 
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strong  opposition,  the  inevitable  progress  of  events  had 
left  its  influence  upon  the  Congress,  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  the  resolution  was  adopted  in  that  body. 
The  timid  and  temporizing  members  considered  this 
step  nearly  equal  to  a  declaration  of  independence, 
and  Mr.  Adams  felt  that  that  would  surely  follow 
there  being  now  but  a  question  of  a  little  time. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  notwithstanding  the  last  pe- 
tition to  the  king  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  others,  and 
every  attempt  at  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  the  Colo- 
nies had  been  utterly  ignored,  the  conservative  element 
in  the  Congress  still  regarded  any  steps  in  the  direction 
of  absolute  separation  as  intolerable  and  suicidal  in  the 
extreme.  The  agents  of  Great  Britain,  without  any 
real  authority,  were  operating  on  the  fears  and  interests 
of  some  of  the  Colonies,  and  great  apathy  characterized 
many  influential  men  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
sections.  Even  the  New  England  men  were  not  united. 
But  one  step  made  way  for  another,  and  the  long- 
dreaded  question  of  independence  was  now  actually 
brought  into  consideration  in  the  Congress.  Three 
committees  were  appointed,  one  to  prepare  a  declara- 
tion of  independence,  one  a  plan  of  foreign  alliance, 
and  the  other,  articles  of  union  for  the  several  Colo- 
nies. Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  two  former  of 
these,  and  with  him  on  the  committee  of  independence 
were  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger 
Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Especial  stress 
was  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  negotiating  with 
France,  as  it  was  now  feared  by  some  that'  England 
might  seek  the  same  alliance  against  the  Colonies. 
This  fear  was  a  stimulus  to  some  Congressmen,  and 
the  outside  influence  was  many  formed. 
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Mr.  Adams  was  then  entering  the  most  useful 
period  of  his  career  as  bearing  upon  the  interests  and 
destiny  of  his  country.  The  organizing  and  legisla- 
tive forms  for  the  entire  country  depended  greatly 
upon  his  work  at  this  time ;  and  although  there  were 
many  wise  heads  in  the  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1775, 
and  the  following  year,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  none 
of  them  had  so  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  questions 
involved  in  the  great  conflict,  or  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  relations  and  history  of 
France  and  Britain,  as  Mr.  Adams.  Notwithstanding, 
strangely  enough,  he  was  omitted  in  the  original  ap- 
pointment from  the  committee  designated  to  take  some 
steps  secretly  looking  to  an  alliance  with  France.  The 
timid  and  wavering  could  not  trust  such  delicate  work 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  most  cautious,  and  those  still 
affected  with  hopes  and  desires  of  reconciliation  with 
England.  This  kind  of  idea  had  long  ceased  to  exist 
with  him.  Before  the  Revolution  was  carried  to  the 
battlefield  he  had  discussed,  in  his  own  mind,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  new  nation,  and  now  all  his  efforts  had 
that  meaning,  and  were  designed  to  prepare  and  fortify 
the  country  for  the  event  when  the  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress should  advance  to  his  position.  There  was  really 
a  dread  of  independent  government,  and  some  of  the 
Colonies  were  not  disposed  favorably  towards  repub- 
lican forms,  especially  those  having  large,  wealthy 
landed  populations,  and  which,  like  Virginia,  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  surroundings  and  conditions  of  family 
and  aristocracy. 

Amidst  his  labors  and  the  extraordinary  excite- 
ments of  the  times  Mr.  Adams  did  not  for  a  moment 
lose  sight  of  his  home,  or  of  her  to  whom  he  trusted 
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all  things,  and  in  whom  he  had  greater  faith  than  in 

all  the  world  besides,  nor  did  he  ever  lose  sight  of  the 

culture  and  higher  wants  of  his   own  life,  no  matter 

how  great  the  surrounding  difficulties.     On  the  18th 

of   February,   1776,   he    wrote    from    Philadelphia  as 

follows    to   his    wife,  whom    he    called  "  My  dearest 

friend:"— 

"  I  wish  I  understood  French  as  well  as  you  do.  I  would 
have  gone  to  Canada,  if  I  had.  I  feel  the  want  of  education 
every  day,  particularly  of  that  language.  I  pray,  my  dear,  that 
you  would  not  suffer  your  sons  or  your  daughter  ever  to  feel  a  sim- 
ilar pain.  It  is  in  your  power  to  teach  them  French,  and  I,  every 
day,  see  more  and  more  that  it  will  become  a  necessary  accomplish- 
ment of  an  American  gentleman  or  lady.  Pray  write  me  in  your 
next  the  name  of  the  author  of  your  thin  French  grammar,  which 
gives  you  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  words  in  English  let- 
ters— that  is,  which  shows  you  how  'the  same  sounds  would  be 
signified  by  English  vowels  and  consonants.  Write  me  as  often 
as  you  can.  Tell  me  all  the  news.  Desire  the  children  to  write 
to  me,  and  believe  me  to  be  theirs  and  yours." 

And  again  on  the  22d  of  May  he  wrote: — 

"  Your  sentiments  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  country  are 
such  as  become  the  best  of  women  and  the  best  of  men.  Among 
all  the  disappointments  and  perplexities  which  have  fallen  to  my 
share  in  life,  nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  support  my 
mind,  as  the  choice  blessing  of  a  wife,  whose  capacity  enabled  her 
to  comprehend,  and  whose  pure  virtue  obliged  her  to  approve  the 
views  of  her  husband.  This  has  been  the  cheering  consolation  of 
my  heart  in  my  most  solitary,  gloomy,  and  disconsolate  hours. 
In  this  remote  situation,  I  am  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  this 
comfort.  Yet  I  read  and  read  again  your  charming  letters,  and 
they  serve  me,  in  some  faint  degree,  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  the  writer." 

But  affairs  were  moving  on,  and  in  the  tide  which 
no  man.  now  could  stop,  were  carried  along  radical 
republican,  conservative,  and  aristocrat  alike,  and  Mr. 
Adams  stood  not  alone  as  the  pioneer  of  a  new  nation, 
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a  republic.  Besides  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Patrick 
Henry,  of  Virginia,  Samuel  Chase,  of  Maryland,  George 
Wythe,  of  Virginia,  Christopher  Gadsden  and  John 
Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  and  many  from  New  Eng- 
land, who  were  always  to  be  counted  in  the  advance, 
there  were  now  others  falling  in  as  events  exhibited 
the  futility  of  opposition.  Thomas  McKean  and  Caesar 
Rodney,  of  Delaware,  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, were  now  monuments  of  strength  on  the  popular 
side;  and  one  who  stood  always  in  the  extreme  front 
in  the  scheme  for  independence,  and  as  the  advocate 
of  republican  forms  of  government  and  usages  in  so- 
ciety, had  some  time  before  taken  a  seat  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  although  comparatively  quiet,  was  already 
distinguished  for  his  general  ability  and  the  power  of 
his  pen,  and  who  in  after  times  took  the  head  of  rad- 
ical republican  or  democratic  ideas  and  practices,  and 
who  did  more  than  all  others  to  obliterate  the  distinc- 
tion attached  to  the  great  estates,  and  the  extensive 
aristocratic  tendencies  of  Virginia.  This  was  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  now  took  his  place  at  the  side  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  what  one  wrote  in  indisputable  facts  the 
other  defended  inch  by  inch,  in  the  strange,  bold  elo- 
quence which  heightens  the  historic  splendor  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  opposition  was  fast  disappearing;  even  John 
liickinson,  its  leader,  saw  what  the  result  would  be, 
and  while  he  honestly  opposed  the  attempts  towards 
the  formation  of  State  governments  and  the  declaration 
of  independence  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  identified  as 
others  in  the  consequences  which  followed  the  popular 
leaders  and  events,  now  reaching  beyond  his  influence. 
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Outside  the  popular  sentiment  was  in  advance  of 
the  Congress.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who  was  beginning 
to  rise  into  public  favor  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time, 
stood  among  the  most  determined  opponents  of  Great 
Britain  and  supporters  of  the  advance  ideas  of  the 
American  cause.  And  largely  through  his  action,  in 
the  winter  of  1775,  and  the  spring  of  1776,  there 
came  upon  the  field  a  new  advocate  of  the  cause 
against  England  in  the  shape  of  Thomas  Paine. 

Paine  claimed  to  be  a  writer  of  ability,  and  under 
the  title  of  "  Common  Sense,"  given  him  by  Dr.  Rush, 
issued  a  pamphlet  embracing,  in  a  florid  style,  the 
ideas  of  Adams  and  others  on  the  American  question, 
and  declaring  for  war  and  independence.  But  while 
this  work  was  of  benefit  in  familiarizing  the  people 
with  the  arguments  of  the  republican  leaders,  and,  to 
some  extent,  increasing  the  enthusiasm  in  the  patriotic 
cause,  and  breaking  down  the  vacillating  maneuvers 
of  the  conservative  elements  in  the  Congress,  it  really 
contained  nothing  new  on  the  question.  It  brought 
into  the  controversy  the  Bible  in  a  way  quite  destitute 
of  any  common  sense,  and  added  greatly  to  the  flood 
of  irreligion,  immorality,  and  genuine  wickedness,  at 
that  time  breaking  upon  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  mainly  from  English  and  French  or 
European  sources.  Paine's  unmanly  and  immoral  prac- 
tices soon  destroyed  what  little  favor  the  good  part  of 
"  Common  Sense,"  and  his  other  contributions  to  the 
cause,  gained  him  in  this  country,  and  made  his  resi- 
dence here  of  short  duration.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  his  name  has  strangely  enjoyed  a  reputation 
in  this  country  which  it  never  deserved.  The  good  he 
did  was  overbalanced  by  the  evil,  and  at  all  events,  his 
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respectable  ideas  being  those  already  set  forth  in  and 
out  of  the  Congress,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  popular 
sentiment,  the  country  was  not  bettered  by  his  pres- 
ence in  it.  Mr.  Adams's  own  statement  of  Paine's 
case,  and  his  relation  to  him,  is  so  pointed. and  vivid 
as  to  make  its  reproduction  from  his  "  Autobiography " 
desirable  at  this  point.     He  says : — 

"  In  the  course  of  this  winter  appeared  a  phenomenon  in  Phil- 
adelphia, a  disastrous  meteor,  I  mean  Thomas  Paine.  He  came 
from  England,  and  got  into  such  company  as  would  converse  with 
him,  and  ran  about  picking  up  what  information  he  could  con- 
cerning our  affairs,  and  finding  the  great  question  was  concerning 
independence,  he  gleaned  from  those  he  saw  the  common-place 
arguments,  such  as  the  necessity  of  independence  at  some  time  or 
other;  the  peculiar  fitness  at  this  time;  the  justice  of  it;  our 
ability  to  maintain  it ;  the  provocation  to  it,  etc. ,  etc.  Dr.  Rush 
put  him  upon  writing  on  the  subject,  furnished  him  with  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  urged  in  Congress  a  hundred  times,  and 
gave  him  his  title  of  'Common  Sense.'  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter,  or  early  in  the  spring,  he  came  out  with  his  pamphlet. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  independence  I  liked  very  well ;  but 
one-third  part  of  the  book  was  filled  with  arguments,  from  the  Old 
Testament,  to  prove  the  unlawfulness  of  monarchy,  and  another 
third,  in  planning  a  form  of  government,  for  the  separate  States, 
in  one  assembly,  and  for  the  United  States,  in  a  Congress.  His 
arguments  from  the  Old  Testament  were  ridiculous,  but  whether 
they  proceeded  from  honest  ignorance  or  foolish  superstition  on 
one  hand,  or  from  willful  sophistry  and  knavish  hypocrisy  on  the 
other,  I  know  not.  The  other  third  part,  relative  to  a  form  of 
government,  I  considered  as  flowing  from  simple  ignorance,  and  a 
mere  desire  to  please  the  democratic  party,  in  Philadelphia,  at 
whose  head  were  Mr.  Matlack,  Mr.  Cannon,  and  Dr.  Young.  I 
regretted,  however,  to '  see  so  foolish  a  plan  recommended  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  were  all  waiting  only  for  the 
countenance  of  Congress  to  institute  their  State  governments.  I 
dreaded  the  effect  so  popular  a  pamphlet  might  have  among  the 
people,  and  determined  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  it.  My  continued  occupations  in  Congress  allowed  me  no 
time  to  write  any  thing  of  any  length;    but  I  found  moments  to 
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write  a  small  pamphlet,  whicli  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  to  whom 
I  showed  it,  liked  so  well,  that  he  insisted  on  my  permitting  him 
to  publish  it.  He  accordingly  got  Mr.  Dunlap  to  print  it,  under 
the  title  of  '  Thoughts  on  Government,  in  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man to  his  friend.'  'Common  Sense'  was  published  without  a 
name,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  suppress  my  name,  too.  But  as 
'Common  Sense,'  when  it  first  appeared,  was  generally,  by  the 
public,  ascribed  to  me  or  Samuel  Adams,  I  soon  regretted  that  my 
name  did  not  appear.  Afterwards  I  had  a  new  edition  of  it 
printed,  with  my  name  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Wythe  of  Virginia, 
to  whom  the  letter  was  at  first  intended  to  be  addressed. 

"Paine,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  my  pamphlet,  hurried 
away  to  my  lodgings,  and  spent  an  evening  with  me.  His  busi- 
ness was  to  reprehend  me  for  publishing  my  pamphlet ;  said  he 
was  afraid  it  would  do  hurt,  and  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  plan 
he  had  proposed  in  his  'Common  Sense.'  I  told  him  it  was  true 
it  was  repugnant,  and  for  that  reason  I  had  written  it,  and  con- 
sented to  the  publication  of  it ;  for  I  was  as  much  afraid  of  his 
work  as  he  was  of  mine.  His  was  so  democratical,  without  any 
restraints,  or  even  an  attempt  at  any  equilibrium  or  counterpoise, 
that  it  must  produce  confusion  and  every  evil  work.  I  told  him, 
further,  that  his  reasoning  from  the  Old  Testament  was  ridiculous, 
and  I  could  hardly  think  him  sincere.  At  this  he  laughed,  and  said 
he  had  taken  his  ideas  in  that  part  from  Milton  ;  and  then  expressed 
a  contempt  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Bible  at 
large,  which  surprised  me.  He  saw  that  I  did  not  relish  this,  and 
soon  checked  himself  with  these  words :  '  However,  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  publishing  my  thoughts  on  religion,  but  I  believe  it 
wiU  be  best  to  postpone  it  to  the  latter  part  of  life.'  This  conversa- 
tion passed  in  good  humor,  without  any  harshness  on  either  side; 
but  I  perceived  in  him  a  conceit  of  himself  and  a  daring  impu- 
dence, which  have  been  developed  more  and  more  to  this  day. 

"The  third  part  of  'Common  Sense,' which  relates  wholly  to 
the  question  of  independence,  was  clearly  written,  and  contained  a 
tolerable  summary  of  the  arguments  which  T  had  been  repeating 
again  and  again  in  Congress  for  nine  months.  But  I  am  bold  to 
say  there  is  not  a  fact  nor  a  reason  stated  in  it,  which  had  not 
been  frequently  urged  in  Congress. 

"It  has  been  a  general  opinion  that  this  pamphlet  was  of  great 
importance  in  the  Revolution.  I  doubted  it  at  the  time,  and  have 
doubted  it  to  this  day.     It  probably  converted  some  to  the  doc- 
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trine  of  independence,  and  gave  others  an  excuse  for  declaring  in 
favor  of  it.  But  these  would  all  have  followed  Congress  with 
zeal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  excited  many  writers  against  it, 
particularly  '  Plain  Truth,'  who  contributed  very  largely  to  fortify 
and  inflame  the  party  against  independence,  and  finally  lost  us 
the  Aliens,  Penns,  and  many  other  persons  of  weight  in  the 
community. 

"Notwithstanding  these  doubts,  I  felt  myself  obliged  to  Paine 
for  the  pains  he  had  taien,  and  for  his  good  intentions  to  serve 
us,  of  which  I  then  had  no  doubt.  I  saw  he  had  a  capacity  and 
a  ready  pen ;  and,  understanding  he  was  poor  and  destitute,  I 
thought  we  might  put  him  into  some  employment  where  he  might 
be  useful  and  earn  a  living.  Congress  appointed  a  committee  of 
Foreign  Afiairs  not  long  after,  and  they  wanted  a  clerk.  I  nom- 
inated Thomas  Paine,  supposing  him  a  ready  writer  and  an  indus- 
trious man.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  the  President  of  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege, and  then  a  delegate  from  that  State,  rose  and  objected  to  it 
with  an  earnestness  that  surprised  me.  The  Doctor  said  he 
would  give  his  reasons ;  he  knew  the  man  and  his  communica- 
tion ;  when  he  first  came  over  he  was  on  the  other  side,  and  had 
written  pieces  against  the  American  cause ;  that  he  had  afterwards 
been  employed  by  his  friend,  Robert  Aitkin,  and  finding  the  tide  of 
popularity  run  rapidly,  he  had  turned  about ;  that  he  was  very  in- 
temperate, and  could  not  write  until  he  had  quickened  his  thoughts 
with  large  draughts  of  rum  and  water  ;  that  he  was,  in  short,  a  bad 
character,  and  not  fit  to  be  placed  in  such  a  situation.  General 
Eoberdeau  spoke  in  his  favor;  no  one  confirmed  Witherspoon's 
account,  though  the  truth  of  it  has  since  been  sufficiently  estab- 
lished. Congress  appointed  him ;  but  he  was  soon  obnoxious  by 
his  manners,  and  dismissed.  ' 

"There  was  one  circumstance  in  his  conversation  with  me 
about  the  pamphlets,  which  I  could  not  account  for.  He  was 
extremely  earnest  to  convince  me  that  'Common  Sense'  was  his 
first  born ;  declared  again  and  again  that  he  had  never  written  a 
line  nor  a  word  that  had  been  printed  before  '  Common  Sense.' 
I  cared  nothing  for  this,  and  said  nothing ;  but  Dr.  Witherspoon's 
account  of  his  writing  against  us  brought  doubts  of  his  veracity 
into  my  mind  which  the  subsequent  history  of  his  writings  and 
publications  in  England,  when  in  the  custom-house,  did  not  re- 
move. At  this  day  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ask  any  questions 
about  Tom  Paine's  veracity,  integrity,  or  any  other  virtue." 

12— B 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MR.  ADAMS   IN  THE   CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS— HIS  FORM 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  STATES. 

THE  celebrated  letter  of  Mr.  Adams  addressed  to 
George  Wythe,  the  brief  history  of  which  has 
been  given,  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable works  of  his  life,  and  probably  the  most  widely 
influential  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  States.  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  most 
of  the  other  Colonies  formed  their  State  constitutions 
upon  its  suggestions.  Its  principles,  however,  met 
considerable  opposition,  especially  in  Virginia,  being 
regarded  as  entirely  too  democratic  for  that  aristo- 
cratic Province.  Paine  and  his  friends  succeeded  in 
having  his  plan  adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  Vermont, 
and  Georgia;  but  even  in  these  the  errors  and  evils 
of  the  plan  eventually  made  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
main  features  set  forth  in  Mr.  Adams's  letter  to  Wythe. 
Virginia  objected  to  Mr.  Adams's  extreme  repub- 
licanism or  democracy,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact, 
that  while  he,  even  at  that  time,  adhered  with  great 
pertinacity  to  the  necessity  of  a  firm  national  union 
of  all  the  States,  he  continually  taught  the  idea  of 
quite  independent  action  on  the  part  of  each  State, 
which  he  considered  a  nation  in  itself,  not  then  dream- 
ing of  the  extent  to  which  the  doctrine  of  State 
Rights  would  be  carried,  even  in  his  own  day.     And 
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[though  he  afterwards  looked  with  anger  and  great 
jspicion  upon  this  dogma  of  the  Democrats  and  their 
reat  leader,  his  attachment  to  Mr.  Jefferson  was  too 
Erong  and  genuine  ever  to  be  wholly  severed.  Their 
3ntiments  had  been  almost  identical  on  the  main  fea- 
ires  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle ;  and  at  no  period 
F  his  own  defeats  could  he  ever  lose  sight  of  his  for- 
ler  faith  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  integrity,  or  the  fact  that 
Ir.  Jefferson  was  honestly  and  earnestly  working  for 
le  same  purpose  as  himself,  or  that  the  Republic  was 
ife  in  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  Democrat;  and 
ae  of  his  last  consolations,  when  the  dream  of  life 
'as  dissolving,  and  all  his  first  and  purest  loves  had 
3turned,  was  in  the  thought  that  Mr.  Jefferson  yet 
ved  for  the  country. 

The  following  is  the  letter  to  George  Wythe,  and 
le  foundation  of  most  of  our  State  governments  : — 

"  My  Deae  Sir, — If  I  was  equal  to  the  task  of  forming  a 
Ian  for  the  government  of  a  Colony,  I  should  be  flattered  by 
Dur  request,  and  very  happy  to  comply  with  it ;  because,  as  the 
ivine  science  of  politics  is  the  science  of  social  happiness,  and  the 
essings  of  society  depend  entirely  on  the  constitutions  of  govern- 
ent  which  are  generally  institutions  that  last  for  many  genera- 
ons,  there  can  be  no  employment  more  agreeable  to  a  benevolent 
ind  than  a  research  after  the  best. 

"  Pope  flattered  tyrants  too  much  when  he  said  : 

'  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
That  which  is  best  administered  is  best.' 

othing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this.  But  poets  read  history 
i  collect  flowers,  not  fruits ;  they  attend  to  fanciful  images,  not 
le  efiects  of  social  institutions.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  from 
le  history  of  nations  and  the  nature  of  man,  than  that  some 
rms  of  government  are  better  fitted  for  being  well  administered 
lan  others. 

"  We  ought  to  consider  what  is  the  end  of  government  before 
e  determine  which  is  the  best  form.     Upon  this  point  all  specu- 
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lative  politicians  will  agree,  that  the  happiness  of  society  is  the 
end  of  government,  as  all  divines  and  moral  philosophers  will 
agree  that  the  happiness  of  the  individual  is  the  end  of  man. 
From  this  principle  it  will  follow,  that  the  form  of  government 
which  communicates  ease,  comfort,  security,  or,  in  one  word,  hap- 
piness, to  the  greatest  number  of  persons,  and  in  the  greatest 
degree,  is  the  best. 

"All  sober  inquirers  after  truth,  ancient  and  modern,  pagan  and 
Christian,  have  declared  that  the  happiness  of  man,  as  well  as  his  dig- 
nity, consists  in  virtue.  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Socrates,  Mahomet, 
not  to  mention  authorities  really  sacred,  have  agreed  in  this.  If 
there  is  a  form  of  government,  whose  principle  and  foundation  is 
virtue,  will  not  every  sober  man  acknowledge  it  better  calculated 
to  promote  the  general  happiness  than  any  other  form  ? 

"Fear  is  the  foundation  of  most  governments;  but  it  is  so 
sordid  and  brutal  a  passion,  and  renders  men  in  whose  breasts  it 
predominates  so  stupid  and  miserable,  that  Americans  wUl  not  be 
likely  to  approve  of  any  political  institution  which  is  founded  on  it. 

"  Honor  is  truly  sacred,  but  holds  a  lower  rank  in  the  scale  of 
moral  excellence  than  virtue.  Indeed  the  former  is  but  a  part 
of  the  latter,  and  consequently  has  not  equal  pretensions  to  sup- 
port a  frame  of  government  productive  of  human  happiness. 

"  The  foundation  of  every  government  is  some  principle  or 
passion  of  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  noblest  principles  and 
most  generous  affections  in  our  nature,  then,  have  the  fairest 
chance  to  support  the  noblest  and  most  generous  models  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"  A  man  must  be  indifferent  to  the  sneers  of  modern  English- 
men, to  mention  in  their  company  the  names  of  Sidney,  Harring- 
ton, Locke,  Milton,  Nedham,  Neville,  Burnet,  and  Hoadly.  No 
small  fortitude  is  necessary  to  confess  that  one  has  read  them. 
The  wretched  condition  of  this  country,  however,  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  back  has  frequently  reminded  me  of  their  principles  and 
reasonings.  They  will  convince  any  candid  mind  that  there  is  no 
good  government  but  what  is  republican.  That  the  only  valuable 
part  of  the  British  Constitution  is  so ;  because  the  very  definition 
of  a  republic  is  '  an  empire  of  laws,  and  not  of  men.'  That  as  a 
republic  is  the  best  of  governments,  so,  that  particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  powers  of  society,  or,  in  other  words,  that  form  of 
government  which  is  best  contrived  to  secure  an  impartial  and 
exact  execution  of  the  laws,  is  the  best  of  republics. 
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"  Of  republics  there  is  an  inexhaustible  variety,  because  the 
possible  combinations  of  the  powers  of  society  are  capable  of  in- 
numerable variations. 

"  As  good  government  is  an  empire  of  laws,  how  shall  your 
laws  be  made  ?  In  a  large  society,  inhabiting  an  extensive  coun- 
try, it  is  impossible  that  the  whole  should  assemble  to  make  laws. 
The  first  necessary  step,  then,  is  to  depute  power  from  the  many 
to  a  few  of  the  most  wise  and  good.  But  by  what  rules  shall  you 
choose  your  representatives?  Agree  upon  the  number  and  quali- 
fications of  persons  who  shall  have  the  benefit  of  choosing,  or 
annex  this  privilege  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  extent  of 
ground. 

' '  The  principal  difficulty  lies,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be 
employed,  in  constituting  this  representative  assembly.  It  should 
be  in  miniature  an  exact  portrait  of  the  people  at  large.  It 
should  think,  feel,  reason,  and  act  like  them.  That  it  may  be  the 
interest  of  this  assembly  to  do  strict  justice  at  all  times,  it  should 
be  an  equal  representation,  or,  in  other  words,  equal  interests 
among  the  people  should  have  equal  interests  in  it.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  efiect  this,  and  to  prevent  unfair,  partial,  and 
corrupt  elections.  Such  regulations,  however,  may  be  better  made 
in  times  of  greater  tranquillity  than  the  present ;  and  they  will 
spring  up  themselves  naturally,  when  all  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment come  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people's  friends.  At 
present,  it  will  be  safest  to  proceed  in  all  established  modes,  to 
which  the  people  have  been  familiarized  by  habit. 

"A  representation  of  the  people  in  one  assembly  being  ob- 
tained, a  question  arises,  whether  all  the  powers  of  government, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  shall  be  left  in  this  body.  I 
think  a  people  can  not  be  long  free,  nor  ever  happy,  whose  gov- 
ernment is  in  one  assembly.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  as 
follows : 

"1.  A  single  assembly  is  liable  to  all  the  vices,  follies,  and 
frailties  of  an  individual ;  subject  to  fits  of  humQr,  starts  of  pas- 
sion, flights  of  enthusiasm,  partialities  or  prejudices,  and  conse- 
quently, productive  of  hasty  results  and  absurd  judgments.  And 
all  these  errors  ought  to  be  corrected  and  defects  supplied  by  some 
controlling  power. 

"2.  A  single  assembly  is  apt  to  be  avaricious,  and  in  time 
will  not  scruple  to  exempt  itself  from  burdens,  which  it  will  lay, 
without  compunction,  on  its  constituents. 
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"3.  A  single  assembly  is  apt  to  grow  ambitious,  and  after  a 
time,  will  not  hesitate  to  vote  itself  perpetual.  This  was  one  fault 
of  the  Long  Parliament ;  but  more  remarkably  of  Holland,  whose 
assembly  first  voted  themselves  from  annual  to  septennial,  then  for 
life,  and  after  a  course  of  years,  that  all  vacancies  happening  by 
death  or  otherwise,  should  be  filled  by  themselves,  without  any 
application  to  constituents  at  all. 

"4.  A  representative  assembly,  although  extremely  well  qual- 
ified, and  absolutely  necessary,  as  a  branch  of  the  legislative,  is 
unfit  to  exercise  the  executive  power,  for  want  of  two  essential 
properties,  secrecy  and  dispatch. 

"5.  A  representative  assembly  is  still  less  qualified  for  the 
judicial  power,  because  it  is  too  numerous,  too  slow,  and  too  little 
skilled  in  the  laws. 

"  6.  Because  a  single  assembly,  possessed  of  all  the  powers 
of  government,  would  make  arbitrary  laws  for  their  own  interest, 
execute  all  laws  arbitrarily  for  their  own  interest,  and  adjudge  all 
controversies  in  their  own  favor; 

"  But  shall  the  whole  power  of  legislation  rest  in  one  assem- 
bly? Most  of  the  foregoing  reasons  apply  equally  to  prove  that 
the  legislative  power  ought  to  be  more  complex  ;  to  which  we 
may  add,  that  if  the  legislative  power  is  wholly  in  one  assembly, 
and  the  executive  in  another,  or  in  a  single  person,  these  two  powers 
will  oppose  and  encroach  upon  each  other,  until  the  contest  shall 
end  in  war,  and  the  whole  power,  legislative  and  executive,  he 
usurped  by  the  strongest. 

"  The  judicial  power,  in  such  case,  could  not  mediate,  or  hold 
the  balance  between  the  two  contending  powers,  because  the  leg- 
islative would  undermine  it.  And  this  shows  the  necessity,  too, 
of  giving  the  executive  power  a  negative  on  the  legislative,  oth- 
erwise this  will  be  continually  encroaching  upon  that. 

"To  avoid  these  dangers,  let  a  distinct  assembly  be  constituted, 
as  a  mediator  between  the  two  extreme  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, that  which  represents  the  people,  and  that  which  is  vested 
with  the  executive  power. 

"Let  the  representative  assembly,  then,  elect  by  ballot,  from 
among  themselves  or  their  constituents,  or  both,  a  distinct  assem- 
bly, which,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  will  call  a  council.  It 
may  consist  of  any  number  you  please,  say  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
shall  have  a  free  and  independent  exercise  of  its  judgment,  and 
consequently  a  negative  voice  in  the  legislature. 
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"These  two  bodies  thus  constituted,  and  made  integral  parts 
f  the  legislature,  let  them  unite,  and  by  joint  ballot,  choose  a 
overnor,  who,  after  being  stripped  of  most  of  those  badges  of 
omination,  called  prerogatives,  should  have  a  free  and  indepen- 
ent  exercise  of  his  judgment,  and  be  made  also  an  integral  part 
f  the  legislature.  This,  I  know,  is  liable  to  objections  ;  and,  if 
ou  please,  you  may  make  him  only  president  of  the  council,  as 
1  Connecticut.  But  as  the  governor  is  to  be  invested  with  the 
secutive  power,  with  consent  of  council,  I  think  he  ought  to 
ave  a  negative  on  the  legislature.  If  he  is  annually  elective,  as 
e  ought  to  be,  he  will  always  have  so  much  reverence  and  affec- 
on  for  the  people,  their  representatives  and  counselors,  that, 
Ithough  you  give  him  an  independent  exercise  of  his  judgment, 
B  will  seldom  use  it  in  opposition  to  the  two  houses,  except  in 
ases  the  public  utUity  of  which  would  be  conspicuous;  and  some 
iich  cases  would  happen. 

"  In  the  present  exigency  of  American  affairs,  when,  by  an  act 
f  Parliament,  we  are  put  out  of  the  royal  protection,  and  conse- 
uently  discharged  from  our  allegiance,  and  it  has  become  neces- 
iry  to  assume  government  for  our  own  security,  the  governor, 
eutenant-governor,  secretary,  treasurer,  commissary,  attorney- 
eneral,  should  be  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses.  And 
lese  and  all  other  elections,  especially  of  representatives  and 
Dunselors,  should  be  annual,  there  not  being  in  the  whole  circle 
f  the  sciences  a  maxim  more  infallible  than  this,  '  Where  annual 
lections  end,  there  slavery  begins.' 

"  These  great  men,  in  this  respect  should  be,  once  a  year, 

'  Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne. 
They  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  return.' 

'his  will  teach  them  the  great  political  virtues  of  humility,  pa- 
ence,  and  moderation,  without  which  every  man  in  power 
ecomes  a  ravenous  beast  of  prey. 

"This  mode  of  constituting  the  great  offices  of  State  will 
Qswer  very  well  for  the  present ;  but,  if  by  experiment  it  should 
e  found  inconvenient,  the  legislature  may,  at  its  leisure,  devise 
ther  methods  of  creating  them,  by  elections  of  the  people  at  large, 
3  in  Connecticut,  or  it  may  enlarge  the  term  for  which  they  shall 
B  chosen  to  seven  years,  or  three  years,  or  for  life,  or  make  any 
ther  alterations  which  the  society  shall  find  productive  of  its  ease, 
s  safety,  its  freedom,  or,  in  one  word,  its  happiness. 

"  A  rotation  of  all  offices,  as  well  as  of  representatives  and  coun- 
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cilors,  has  many  advocates,  and  is  contended  for  with  many  plau- 
sible arguments.  It  would  be  attended,  no  doubt,  with  many 
advantages ;  and  if  the  society  has  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable 
characters  to  supply  the  great  number  of  vacancies,  which  would 
be  made  by  such  a  rotation,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  it.  These 
persons  may  be  allowed  to  serve  for  three  years,  and  then  be  ex- 
cluded three  years,  or  for  any  longer  or  shorter  term. 

"  Any  seven  or  nine  of  the  legislative  council  may  be  made  a 
quorum  for  doing  business  as  a  privy  council,  to  advise  the  gov- 
ernor in  the  exercise  of  the  executive  branch  of  power,  and  in  all 
acts  of  state. 

"The  governor  should  have  the  command  of  the  militia  and 
of  all  your  armies.  The  power  of  pardon  should  be  with  the 
governor  and  council. 

"Judges,  justices,  and  all  other  officers,  civil  and  military, 
should  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  council,  unless  you  choose  to  have  a  govern- 
ment more  popular ;  if  you  do,  all  offices,  civU  and  military,  may 
be  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses ;  or,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  independence  and  importance  of  each  house,  by  baUot  of  one 
house,  concurred  in  by  the  other.  Sheriffs  should  be  chosen  by 
the  freeholders  of  counties ;  so  should  registers  of  deeds  and  clerks 
of  counties. 

' '  All  officers  should  have  commissions,  under  the  hand  of  the 
governor  and  seal  of  the  Colony. 

"The  dignity  and  stability  of  government  in  all  its  branches, 
the  morals  of  the  people,  and  every  blessing  of  society,  depend 
so  much  on  an  upright  and  skillful  administration  of  justice  that 
the  judicial  power  ought  to  be  distinct  from  both  the  legislative  and 
executive,  and  independent  upon  both,  that  so  it  may  be  a  cheek 
upon  both,  as  both  should  be  checks  upon  that.  The  judges, 
therefore,  should  be  always  men  of  learning  and  experience  in 
the  laws,  of  exemplary  morals,  great  patience,  calmness,  coolness, 
and  attention.  Their  minds  should  not  be  distracted  with  jarring 
interests ;  they  should  not  be  dependent  on  any  man  or  body  of 
men.  To  this  end  they  should  hold  estates  for  life  in  their  offices ; 
or,  in  other  words,  their  commissions  should  be  during  good  be- 
havior, and  their  salaries  ascertained  and  established  by  law. 
For  misbehavior,  the  grand  inquest  of  the  Colony,  the  house 
of  representatives,  should  impeach  them  before  the  governor  and 
council,  where  they  should  have  time  and  opportunity  to  make 
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their  defense;  but,  if  convicted,  should  be  removed  from  their 
offices,  and  subjected  to  such  other  punishment  as  shall  be 
thought  -proper. 

"  A  militia  law,  requiring  all  men,  or  with  very  few  exceptions 
besides  cases  of  conscience,  to  be  provided  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, to  be  trained  at  certain  seasons ;  and  requiring  counties,  towns, 
or  other  small  districts,  to  be  provided  with  public  stocks  of  ammu- 
nition and  intrenching  utensils,  and  with  some  settled  plan  for 
transporting  provisions  after  the  militia,  when  marched  to  defend 
their  country  against  sudden  invasions;  and  requiring  certain  dis- 
tricts to  be  provided  with  field-pieces,  companies  of  matrosses,  and 
perhaps  sgme  regiments  of  light-horse,  is  always  a  wise  institution, 
and,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country,  indispensable. 

"Laws  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth,  especially  of  the 
lower  classes  of  people,  are  so  extremely  wise  and  useful,  that  to 
a  humane  and  generous  mind,  no  expense  for  this  purpose  would 
be  thought  extravagant. 

"The  very  mention  of  sumptuary  laws  will  excite  a  smile. 
Whether  our  countrymen  have  wisdom  and  virtue  enough  to  sub- 
mit to  them,  I  know  not;  but  the  happiness  of  the  people  might 
be  greatly  promoted  by  them,  and  a  revenue  saved  sufficient  to 
carry  «n  this  war  forever.  Frugality  is  a  great. revenue,  besides 
curing  us  of  vanities,  levities,  and  fopperies,  which  are  real  anti- 
dotes to  all  great,  manly,  and  warlike  virtues. 

"But  must  not  all  commissions  run  in  the  name  of  a  king? 

No.     Why  may  they  not  as  well  run  thus,  '  The  Colony  of 

to  A.  B.  greeting,'  and  be  attested  by  the  governor  ? 

"Why  may  not  writs,  instead  of  running  in  the  name  of  the 

king,  run  thus,  'The  Colony  of to  the  sheriff,'  etc.,  and  be 

attested  by  the  Chief  Justice?" 

"Why  may  not  indictments  conclude,  'against  the  peace  of 
the  Colony  of and  the  dignity  of  the  same?' 

"  A  constitution  founded  on  these  principles  introduces  knowl- 
edge among  the  people,  and  inspires  them  with  a  conscious  dignity 
becoming  freemen;  a  generous  emulation  takes  place,  which  causes 
good  humor,  sociability,  good  manners,  and  good  morals,  to  be 
general.  That  elevation  of  sentiment  inspired  by  such  a  govern- 
ment, makes  the  common  people  brave  and  enterprising.  That 
ambition  which  is  inspired  by  it  makes  them  sober,  industrious, 
and  frugal.  You  will  find  among  them  some  elegance,  perhaps, 
but  more  solidity;  a  little  pleasure',  but  a  great  deal  of  business; 
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some  politeness,  but  more  civility.  If  you  compare  such  a  coun- 
try with  the  regions  of  domination,  whether  monarchical  or  aristo- 
cratical,  you  will  fancy  yourself  in  Arcadia  or  Elysium. 

"  If  the  Colonies  should  assume  governments  separately,  they 
should  be  left  entirely  to  their  own  choice  of  the  forms ;  and  if  a 
continental  constitution  should  be  formed,  it  should  be  a  congress, 
containing  a  fair  and  adequate  representation  of  the  Colonies,  and 
its  authority  should  be  sacredly  confined  to  these  cases,  namely, 
war,  trade,  disputes  between  Colony  and  Colony,  the  post-office, 
and  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  crown,  as  they  used  to  be 
called. 

' '  These  Colonies,  under  such  forms  of  government,  and  in  such 
a  union,  would  be  unconquerable  by  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe. 

' '  You  and  I,  my  dear  friend,  have  been  sent  into  life  at  a 
time  when  the  greatest  lawgivers  of  antiquity  would  have  wished 
to  live.  How  few  of  the  human  race  have  ever  enjoyed  an  op- 
portunity of  making  an  election  of  government,  more  than  of  air, 
soil,  or  climate,  for  themselves  or  their  children !  When,  before 
the  present  epocha,  had  three  milUons  of  people  full  power  and  a 
fair  opportunity  to  form  and  establish  the  wisest  and  happiest 
government  that  human  wisdom  can  contrive?  I  hope  you  will 
avail  yourself  and  your  country  of  that  extensive  learning  and 
indefatigable  industry  which  you  possess,  to  assist  her  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  happiest  governments  and  the  great  character  of  a 
great  people.  For  myself,  I  must  beg  you  to  keep  my  name  out 
of  sight ;  for  this  feeble  attempt,  if  it  should  be  known  to  be  mine, 
would  oblige  me  to  apply  to  myself  those  lines  of  the  immortal 
John  Milton,  in  one  of  his  sonnets: — 

'"I  did  but  prompt  the  age  to  quit  their  clogs. 
By  the  known  rules  of  ancient  liberty. 
When  straight  a  barbarous  noise  environs  me 
Of  owls  and  cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs.'  " 

Mr.  Adams  was  now  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the 
country.  His  star  had  increased  in  brightness  while 
the  temporizers  and  obstructionists,  who  at  the  outset 
directed  the  steps  of  the  Congress,  began  to  take  back 
places  without  followers. 

Of  this  busy  period  he  wrote  in  his  fragmentary 
Autobiography  :  "  I  was  incessantly  employed  through 
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the  whole  fall,  winter,  and  spring  of  1775  and  1776  in 
Congress  during  their  sittings,  and  on  committees  on 
mornings  and  evenings,  and  unquestionably'  did  more 
business  than  any  other  member  of  that  house." 

During  the  second  session  of  the  Congress,  Massa- 
chusetts having  been  long  without  civil  government,  ap- 
plied to  that  body  for  instructions  on  the  subject.  This 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  pleasing  to  Mr. 
Adams,  and  although  the  result  in  this  case  was  not 
up  to  his  view,  the  Congress  recommending  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  and  councilors  who  should  for 
the  time  exercise  the  governmental  functions,  he  was 
gratified  that  even  this  much  was  done. 

Other  Colonies  followed,  one  after  another,  in  the 
same  demand  upon  the  Congress,  and  Mr.  Adams  took 
the  lead  in  pushing  the  work  of  organizing  State 
governments.  And  when  the  Congress  had  finally 
succeeded  in  May,  1776,  in  passing  a  resolution  in- 
structing all  the  Colonies  to  form  governments  suited 
to  their  changed  necessities,  Mr.  Adams  felt  that  his 
labors  were  approaching  an  end,  even  if  years  of  war 
and  hardship  should  be  required  to  maintain  and  estab- 
lish the  assumed  independence.  Of  his  exertions  in 
this  matter  of  instructions  to  the  Colonies,  and  the 
formation  of  independent  governments,  Mr.  Adams 
subsequently  wrote : — 

"This  resolution  I  considered  as  an  epocha,  a  decisive  event. 
It  was  a  measure  which  I  had  invariably  pursued  for  a  whole 
year,  and  contended  for,  through  a  scene  and  a  series  of  anxiety, 
labor,  study,  argument  and  obloquy,  which  was  then  little  known, 
and  is  now  forgotten  by  all  but  Dr.  Kush,  and  a  very  few  who, 
like  him,  survive.  Millions  of  curses  were  poured  out  upon  me  for 
these  exertions  and  for  these  triumphs  over  them,  by  many  who, 
whatever  their  pretenses  may  have  been,  have  never  forgotten  nor 
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cordially  forgiven  me.  By  these  I  mean,  not  the  Tories,  for  from 
them  I  received  always  more  candor,  but  a  class  of  people  who 
thought  proper  and  convenient  to  themselves  to  go  along  with  the 
public  opinion  in  appearance,  though  in  their  hearts  they  detested 
it.  Although  they  might  think  the  public  opinion  was  right,  in 
general,  in  its  difference  with  Great  Britain,  yet  they  secretly  re- 
gretted the  separation,  and,  above  all  things,  the  connection 
with  France.  Such  a  party  has  always  existed,  and  was  the 
final  ruin  of  the  Federal  administration,  as  will  hereafter  very 
plainly  appear.'' 

In  the  fall  of  1775,  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  but  upon  this  office 
he  never  entered,  although  he  accepted  it,  and  for  a 
time  supposed  he  would  have  to  leave  the  Congress  to 
begin  the  duties  of  the  new  position. 

' '  Hearing  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  Massachusetts  was  organ- 
ized and  proceeding  very  well  on  the  business  of  their  circuits,  I 
wrote  my  resignation  of  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  to  the  CouncU, 
very  happy  to  get  fairly  rid  of  an  office  that  I  knew  to  be  bur- 
densome, and  whose  emoluments,  with  my  small  fortune,  would 
not  support  my  family." 

Thus  Mr.  Adams  wrote  of  the  disposition  he  chose 
to  make  of  this  fine  appointment. 

No  man  was  more  needed  in  the  Congress  than  Mr. 
Adams  at  this  time,  while  many  men  in  Massachusetts 
could  well  fill  the  place  to  which  he  had  erroneously 
been  appointed.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  not  yet  been  made,  and,  as  he  said,  this  end  of  his 
existence  was  not  yet  reached. 

In  the  debates  in  the  Congress  he  was,  time  after 
time,  asked  to  state  the  form  of  government  he  would 
recommend.  And,  although  his  ideas  on  this  subject 
were  on  his  tongue's  end,  he  did  not  always  choose  to 
give  them  in  full,  often  contenting  himself  with  a  few 
suggestions.     StiU  it  was  soon  well  known  that  he  had 
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thoroughly  mastered  the  subject,  and  whatever  the 
circumstances,  he  was  ready  to  put  forward  and  (iefend 
his  system.  Beside  the  important  paper  addressed  to 
Mr.  Wythe,  and  which  became  the  source  of  the 
various  State  governmfents,  there  was  also  a  letter  on 
the  same  subject,  of  which  Mr.  Adams  many  years 
afterwards  gave  this  account : — 

"  Some  time  in  the  ensuing  spring  (in  the  spring  following  the 
winter  of  1775),  the  delegates  from  North  Carolina  called  upon  me 
with  a  vote  of  the  Legislature  of"  their  State  instructing  them  to 
apply  to  me  for  advice  concerning  a  form  of  government  to  be 
instituted  in  that  State.  I  blushed,  to  be  sure,  to  find  that  my 
name  had  reached  so  far  as  North  Carolina,  and  still  more  at 
such  an  unexpected  honor  from  so  respectable  an  assembly.  Over- 
whelmed, however,  as  I  was  at  that  period,  night  and  day,  with 
business  in  Congress  and  on  committees,  I  found  moments  to  write 
a  letter,  perh^s  as  long  as  that  to  Mr.  Wythe,  and  containing 
nearly  the  same  outlines.  In  what  points  the  two  letters  agree  or 
differ  I  know  not,  for  I  kept  no  copy  and  have  never  seen  it  or 
heard  of  it  since,  till  your  volume  revived  the  recollection  of  it." 

This  Carolina  letter  was  published,  it  appears,  by 
the  distinguished  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline  County, 
Virginia,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Wythe. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

INDEPENDENCE  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS— THE 

GREAT  WORK  OF  MR.  ADAMS— HIS  VIEW 

OF  MR.  JEFFERSON. 

DURINGr  this  most  active  and  valuable  period  in 
the  Congressional  services  of  Mr.  Adams,  his  in- 
fluence was  not  only  felt  in  the  ways  already  men- 
tioned, but  his  pen  was  constantly  engaged.  Richard 
Henry  Lee  had  carried  some  of  his  manuscript  letters 
to  Virginia  before  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
State  constitutional  convention;  and  it  appears  that 
several  of  his  letters  had  circulated  in  North  Carolina 
and  other  Colonies,  mainly  touching  on  the  great  topic 
of  State  government.  He  was  now  rising  to  a  high 
degree  of  popularity.  The  country  had  advanced  to 
his  position.  There  was  now  no  question  of  his  mo- 
tives. One  of  his  great  soul  qualities  was  genuine 
patriotism,  and  this,  as  well  as  his  knowledge,  mental 
vigor,  and  enthusiastic  oratory,  the  country  began  to 
appreciate,  and  demand. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  for  the  reports  of 
the  committees  on  foreign  relations  and  independence, 
and  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  influ- 
ence of  the  States  to  bear  upon  the  doubtful  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  people  were  urged,  by  Congress- 
men who  returned  home  for  the  purpose,  to  elect  new 
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members  pledged  to  support  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, or  to  instruct  their  delegates  remaining  to 
that  effect. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1776,  the  following  resolu- 
tion, the  result  of  one  originally  prepared  by  Mr. 
Adams,  was  passed  in  the  Congress,  and  immediately 
afterwards  himself,  John  Rutledge,  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  preamble  which  was 
also  adopted  on  the  15th : — 

"  Whereas  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  conjunction  witli  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  has  by  a  late  act  of  Par- 
liament, excluded  the  inhabitants  of  these  United  Colonies  from 
the  protection  of  his  crown ;  and,  whereas,  no  answer  whatever 
to  the  humble  petitions  of  the  Colonies  for  redress  of  grievances 
and  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be 
given;  but  the  whole  force  of  that  kingdom,  aided  by  foreign 
mercenaries,  is  to  be  exerted  for  the  destruction  of  the  good  people 
of  these  Colonies;  and,  whereas,  it  appears  absolutely  irreconcil- 
able to  reason  and  good  conscience  for  the  people  of  these  Colonies 
now  to  take  the  oaths  and  affirmations  necessary  for  the  support 
of  any  government  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority  under  the 
said  crown  should  be  totally  suppressed,  and  all  the  powers  of 
government  exerted  under  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  Col- 
onies, for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  virtue,  and  good  or- 
der, as  well  as  for  the  defense  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  proper- 
ties against  the  hostile  invasions  and  cruel  depredations  of  their 
enemies;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  respective  assem- 
blies and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  govern- 
ment sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  hath  been  hitherto 
established,  to  adopt  such  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness 
and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in 
general." 

Affairs  were  now  fast  approaching  a  crisis  in  the 
Congress.    Nothing  could  change  the  current  of  events. 
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It  was  arranged  that,  as  usual,  the  lead  should  be  given 
to  Virginia,  and  that  Richard  Henry  Lee  should  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress,  on  the  7th  of  June,  a  resolution 
to  be  seconded  by  Mr.  Adams,  looking  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Colonies.  The  four  New  England 
and  three  of  the  Southern  Colonies  were  found  to  be 
ready  to  support  the  measure,  but  in  order  to  secure 
greater  unanimity  final  action  was  postponed  until  the 
first  day  of  July,  and  the  committee  on  independence 
was  ordered  to  prepare,  in  the  mean  time,  a  paper 
fully  setting  forth  the  causes  which  led  to  this  ex- 
traordinary action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

About  this  time  the  Congress  organized  a  war 
board,  with  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  James  Wilson,  and  Edward  Rutledge  as  its 
members.  The  satisfactory  and  wonderful  march  of 
events  now  caused  Mr.  Adams  to  lose  sight  of  the 
heavy  burden  just  placed  upon  him,  and  brought  from 
him  the  following  extravagant  language  in  a  letter  to 
William  Cushing,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
considered  a  declaration  of  independence  of  Great 
Britain  all  that  Americans  needed  to  make  them  pros- 
perous and  completely  happy: — 

"A  few  important  subjects  must  be  dispatcbed  before  I  can 
return  to  my  family.  Every  Colony  must  be  induced  to  insti- 
tute a  perfect  government.  All  the  Colonies  must  confederate  to- 
gether in  some  solemn  bond  of  union.  The  Congress  must  declare 
the  Colonies  free  and  independent  States,  and  ambassadors  must 
be  sent  abroad  to  foreign  courts,  to  solicit  their  acknowledgement 
of  us  as  sovereign  States,  and  to  form  with  them,  at  least  with 
some  of  them,  commercial  treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance. 
When  these  things  are  once  completed,  I  shall  think  that  I  have 
answered  the  end  of  my  creation,  and  sing  my  nunc  dimiUis,  re- 
turn to  my  farm,  ride  circuits,  plead  law,  or  judge  causes,  just 
which. you  please." 
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The  first  day  of  July  came,  but  Richard  Henry 
Lee  was  in  Virginia,  and  among  the  remaining  friends 
of  separation  from  England  Mr.  Adams  was  alone  con- 
sidered a  match  for  the  orators  on  the  other  side. 
Although  Mr.  JeiFerson  was  no  speaker.  Dr.  Wither^ 
spoon  and  George  Wythe  were  certainly  no  mean  de- 
baters. Yet  the  discussion  fell  chiefly  upon  Mr.  Adams, 
who  had  opposed  to  him  John  Dickinson  and  Ed- 
ward Rutledge,  the  latter,  according  to  Patrick  Henry, 
being  the  most  brilliant  orator  in  the  Congress.  But 
Mr.  Adams  regarded  Rutledge  as  "unnatural  and 
affected,"  and  had  little  respect  for  his  style  of  speech. 
Mr.  Dickinson  merely  made  a  statement  of  the  case, 
and  declared  himself  free  from  the  consequences  of  the 
act  he  could  not  prevent,  and  with  all  its  oratorio 
strength  the  opposition  offered  little  resistance.  Re- 
sistance was  useless  then.  Although  Mr.  Adams  had 
often  discussed  and  exhausted  the  question,  and  now, 
when  he  saw  that  success  was  certain,  was  weary  over 
the  thought  of  having  to  review  the  whole  subject; 
yet  probably  no  speech  of  his  life  gained  him  a  wider 
spread  reputation  for  ability  and  oratory  than  this  in 
defense  of  the  step  the  Congress  was  about  to  take  in 
declaring  the.  independence  of  the  united  Colonies. 
The  resolution  declaring  independence  was  passed  on 
the  second  day  of  July  ;  and,  of  the  event,  Mr.  Adams 
wrote  : — 

"But  the  day  is  past.  The  second  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be 
the  most  memorable  epocha  in  the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as 
the  great  anniversary  festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as 
the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Al- 
mighty. It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with 
shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations  from 
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one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward, 
forevermore. 

"You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am  not. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil  and  blood  and  treasure  that  it  will  cost 
us  to  maintain  this  declaration,  and  support  and  defend  these 
States.  Yet  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the  rays  of  ravish- 
ing light  and  glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is  more  than  worth 
all  the  means,  and  that  posterity  will  triumph  in  that  day's 
transaction,  even  although  we  should  rue  it,  which  I  trust  God 
we  shall  not." 

After  this  came  the  action  on  the  statement  of 
causes  leading  to  the  resolution,  and  the  form  of  decla- 
ration, the  whole  being  finally  adopted  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1776,  and  this  day  took  the  place  of  the  2d, 
in  the  way  he  had  indicated,  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  Nation. 

Concerning  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  prepared  there  has  been 
some  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  recollections  of 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  subject  were  not 
identical.  Two  things  are  certain,  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
wrote  it,  and  that  Mr.  Adams  defended  it  in  the  Con- 
gress to  the  very  smallest  item.  It  is  also  hardly  to 
be  doubted  that  Mr.  Jefferson  received  assistance  from 
Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams  in  its  preparation,  as  he 
avers.  Of  the  whole  matter  Mr.  Adams  wrote  as  fol- 
lows in  his  "  Autobiography  :" — 

"The  committee  of  independence  were  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  E. 
Livingston.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  now  about  a  year  a  member 
of  Congress,  but  had  attended  his  duty  in  the  house  a  very 
small  part  of  the  time,  and,  when  there,  had  never  spoken  in 
public.  During  the  whole  time  I  sat  with  him  in  Congress  I 
never  heard  him  utter  three  sentences  together.  It  will  naturally 
be  inquired  how  it  happened  that  he  was  appointed  on  a  com- 
mittee of  such  importance.     There  were  more  reasons  than  one. 
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Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  reputation  of  a  masterly  pen  ;  he  had  been 
chosen  a  delegate  in  Virginia,  in  consequence  of  a  very  handsome 
public  paper  which  he  had  written  for  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
which  had  given  him  the  character  of  a  fine  writer.  Another 
reason  was,  that  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  not  beloved  by  the 
most  of  his  colleagues  from  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  set  up 
to  rival  and  supplant  him.  This  could  be  done  only  by  the  pen, 
for  Mr.  Jefferson  could  stand  no  competition  with  him  or  any  one 
else  in  elocution  and  public  debate. 

"Here  I  will  interrupt  the  narrative  for  a  moment  to  observe 
that,  from  aU  I  have  read  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
England  and  France,  and  all  I  have  observed  at  home  and 
abroad,  eloquence  in  public  assemblies  is  not  the  surest  road  to 
fame  or  preferment,  at  least,  unless  it  be  used  with  caution,  very 
rarely,  and  with  great  reserve.  The  examples  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  Jefferson  are  enough  to  show  that  silence  and 
reserve  in  public  are  more  efiicacious  than  argumentation  or 
oratory.  A  public  speaker  who  inserts  himself,  or  is  urged  by 
others  into  the  conduct  of  affairs,  by  daily  exertions  to  justify  his 
measures,  and  answer  the  objections  of  opponents,  makes  himself 
too  familiar  with  the  public,  and  unavoidably  makes  himself"  ene- 
mies. Few  persons  can  bear  to  be  outdone  in  reasoning  or  decla- 
mation or  wit  or  sarcasm  or  repartee  or  satire,  and  all  these  things 
are  very  likely  to  grow  out  of  public  debate.  In  this  way,  in  a 
course  of  years,  a  nation  becomes  full  of  a  man's  enemies,  or,  at 
least,  of  such  as  have  been  galled  in  some  controversy,  and  take 
a  secret  pleasure  in  assisting  to  humble  and  mortify  hfin. 

"  The  committee  had  several  meetings,  in  which  were  proposed 
the  articles  of  which  the  declaration  was  to  consist,  and  minutes 
made  of  them.  The  committee  then  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
me  to  draw  them  up  in  form,  and  clothe  them  in  a  proper  dress. 
The  sub-committee  met,  and  considered  the  minutes,  making  such 
observations  on  them  as  then  occurred,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  de- 
sired me  to  take  them  to  my  lodgings  and  make  the  draught. 
This  I  declined,  and  gave  several  reasons  for  declining.  1.  That 
he  was  a  Virginian  and  I  a  Massachusettensian.  2.  That  he  was  a 
Southern  man,  and  I  a  Northern  man.  3.  That  I  had  been  so 
obnoxious  for  my  early  and  constant  zeal  in  promoting  the  meas- 
ure, that  any  draught  of  mine  would  undergo  a  more  severe  scru- 
tiuy  and  criticism  in  Congress  than  one  of  his  composition.  4. 
And,  lastly,  and  that  would  be  reason  enough  if  there  were  no 
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other,  I  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  elegance  of  his  pen,  and  none 
at  all  of  my  own.  I  therefore  insisted  that  no  hesitation  should 
be  made  on  his  part.  He  accordingly  took  the  minutes,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  produced  to  me  his  draught.  Whether  I  made  or 
suggested  any  correction,  I  remember  not.  The  report  was  made 
to  the  committee  of  five,  by  them  examined,  but  whether  altered 
or  corrected  in  any  thing  I  can  not  recollect.  But  in  substance, 
at  least,  it  was  reported  to  Congress,  where,  after  a  severe  criti- 
cism, and  striking  out  several  of  the  most  oratorical  paragraphs, 
it  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  published  to 
the  world." 

Mr.  Adams's  recollections  about  this  great  event 
were  somewhat  confused.  But,  notwithstanding  some 
differences  in  his  statement  to  Mr.  Pickering  many 
years  afterwards,  his  version  of  the  case  is,  doubtless, 
in  the  main  correct.  The  fact  of  his  failing  recollec- 
tion on  some  points,  as  he  says,  is  ground  enough  for 
the  disparity  between  his  own  and  Mr.  Jefferson's 
statements,  the  latter  also  disclaiming  any  reliance 
upon  his  own  recollections  of  the  matter.  The  fol- 
lowing valuable  letter  in  relation  to  this  subject,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Adams  to  Timothy  Pickering,  in  answer  to 
his  inquiries  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independenoe,  will  throw  all  the  light  on  the  subject 
which  Mr.  Adams  possessed,  and  will  be  read  with 
great  interest  for  that,  as  well  as  on  account  of  many 

other  points  mentioned  : — 

"6  August,  1822. 

"SiE,^ — Your  favor  of  the  2d  instant  has  prescribed  a  dismal 
plan,  which  I  was  never  very  well  calculated  to  execute ;  but  I  am 
now  utterly  incapable.  I  can  write  nothing  which  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  personal  vanity,  local  prejudice,  or  Provincial  and  State 
partiality.  However,  as  I  hold  myself  responsible  at  this  age  to 
one  only  tribunal  in  the  universe,  I  will  give  you  a  few  hints  at 
all  hazards. 

"As  Mr.  Hancock  was  sick  and  confined,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was 
chosen  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  Congress. 
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His  relations  thought  his  great  fortune  ought  not  to  be  hazarded. 
Cashing,  two  Adamses,  and  Paine,  all  destitute  of  fortune,  four 
poor  pilgrims,  proceeded  in  one  coach,  were  escorted  through 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  into 
Pennsylvania.  We  were  met  at  Frankfort  by  Dr.  Eush,  Mr. 
Mifflin,  Mr.  Bayard,  and  several  other  of  the  most  active  Sons  of 
Liberty  in  Philadelphia,  who  desired  a  conference  with  us.  We 
invited  them  to  take  tea  with  us  in  a  private  apartment.  They 
asked  leave  to  give  us  some  information  and  advice,  which  we 
thankfully  granted.  They  represented  to  us  that  the  friends  of 
government  in  Boston  and  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  their  cor- 
respondence with  their  friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  all  the  South- 
ern States,  had  represented  us  as  four  desperate  adventurers. 
'  Mr.  Cushing  was  a  harmless  kind  of  man,  but  poor,  and  wholly 
dependent  upon  his  popularity  for  his  subsistence.  Mr.  Samuel 
Adams  was  a  very  artful,  designing  man,  but  desperately  poor, 
and  wholly  dependent  upon  his  popularity  with  the  lowest  vulgar 
for  his  living,  John  Adams  and  Mr.  Paine  were  two  young  law- 
yers, of  no  great  talents,  reputation,  or  weight,  who  had  no  other 
means  of  raising  themselves  into  consequence  than  by  courting 
popularity.'  We  were  aU  suspected  of  having  independence  in 
view.  Now,  said  they,  you  must  not  utter  the  word  independence, 
nor  give  the  least  hint  or  insinuation  of  the  idea,  either  in  Con- 
gress or  any  private  conversation ;  if  you  do,  you  are  undone ; 
for  the  idea  of  independence  is  as  unpopular  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  all  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  as  the  'Stamp  Act'  itself. 
No  man  dares  to  speak  of  it.  Moreover,  you  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  suffering  State.  Boston  and  Massachusetts  are  under 
a  rod  of  iron.  British  fleets  and  armies  are  tyrannizing  over  you ; 
you  yourselves  are  personally  obnoxious  to  them  and  all  the  friends 
of  government ;  you  have  been  long  persecuted  by  them  all ;  your 
feelings  have  been  hurt,  your  passions  excited ;  you  are  thought 
to  be  too  warm,  too  zealous,  too  sanguine.  You  must  be,  there- 
fore, very  cautious ;  you  must  not  come  forward  with  any  bold 
measures,  you  must  not  pretend  to  take  the  lead.  You  know  Vir- 
ginia is  the  most  populous  State  in  the  Union.  They  are  very 
proud  of  their  ancient  dominion,  as  they  call  it;  they  think  they 
have  a  right  to  take  the  lead,  and  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
Middle  States  too,  are  too  much  disposed  to  yield  it  to  them. 

"This  was  plain  dealing  Mr.  Pickering;  and  I  must  confess 
that  there  appeared  so  much  wisdom  and  good  sense  in  it  that  it 
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made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  it  had  an  equal  effect 
on  all  my  colleagues. 

"This  conversation,  and  the  principles,  facts,  and  motives 
suggested  in  it,  have  given  a  color,  complexion,  and  character  to 
the  whole  policy  of  the  United  States,  from  that  day  to  this. 
Without  it  Mr.  Washington  would  never  have  commanded  our 
armies ;  nor  Mr.  Jefferson  have  been  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  nor  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  the  mover  of  it ; 
nor  Mr.  Chase  the  mover  of  foreign  connections.  If  I  have  ever 
had  cause  to  repent  of  any  part  of  this  policy,  that  repentance 
ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  unavailing.  I  had  forgot  to  say, 
nor  had  Mr.  Johnson  ever  been  the  nominator  of  Washington  for 
General. 

"  Although  this  advice  dwelt  on  my  mind,  I  had  not,  in  my 
nature,  prudence  and  caution  enough  to  observe  it.  When  I 
found  the  members  of  Congress,  Virginians  and  all,  so  perfectly 
convinced  that  they  should  be  able  to  persuade  or  terrify  Great 
Britain  into  a  relinquishment  of  her  policy,  and  a  restoration  of 
us  to  the  state  of  1763,  I  was  astonished,  and  could  not  help  mut- 
tering, in  Congress,  and  sometimes  out  of  doors,  that  they  would 
find,  the  proud,  domineering  spirit  of  Britain,  their  vain  conceit 
of  their  own  omnipotence,  their  total  contempt  of  us,  and  the  in- 
cessant representation  of  their  friends  and  instruments  in  America, 
would  drive  us  to  extremities,  and  finally  conquer  us,  transport  us 
to  England  for  trial,  there  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
for  treason,  or  to  the  necessity  of  declaring  independence,  however 
hazardous  and  uncertain  such  a  measure  might  be.  It  soon  be- 
came rumored  about  the  city,  that  John  Adams  was  for  indepen- 
dence. The  Quakers  and  proprietary  gentlemen  took  the  alarm ; 
represented  me  as  the  worst  of  men ;  the  true-blue  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty pitied  me ;  all  put  me  under  a  kind  of  Coventry.  I  was 
avoided,  like  a  man  infected  with  the  leprosy.  I  walked  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  in  solitude ;  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
care  and  unpopularity.  But  every  ship,  for  the  ensuing  year, 
brought  us  fresh  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  prophecies,  and  one 
after  another  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  independence. 
I  did  not  sink  under  my  discouragements.  I  had  before  experi- 
enced enough  of  the  wantonness  of  popularity,  in  the  trial  of 
Preston  and  the  soldiers,  in  Boston. 

' '  You  inquire  why  so  young  a  man  as  Mr.  Jefferson  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  committee  for  preparing  the  Declaration  of 
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iDdependence.  I  answer;  it  was  the  Frankfort  advice  to  put 
Virginia  at  the  head  of  every  thing.  Mr.  Kichard  Henry  Lee 
might  be  gone  to  Virginia,  to  his  sick  family,  for  aught  I  know, 
but  that  was  not'  the  reason  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  appointment. 
There  were  three  committees  appointed  at  the  same  time.  One 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  another  for  preparing  articles 
of  confederation,  and  another  for  preparing  a  treaty  to  be  pro- 
posed to  France.  Mr.  Lee  was  chosen  for  the  Committee  of  Con- 
federation, and  it  was  not  thought  convenient  that  the  same  per- 
son should  be  upon  both.     Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  Congress  in 

.  June,  1775,  and  brought  with  him  a  reputation  for  literature, 
science,  and  a  happy  talent  of  composition.  Writings  of  his  were 
handed  about,  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  felicity  of  expression. 
Though  a  silent  member  in  Congress,  he  was  so  prompt,  frank, 
explicit,  and  decisive  upon  committees  and  in  conversation,  not 
even  Samuel  Adams  was  more  so,  that  he  soon  seized  upon  my 
heart,  and  upon  this  occasion  I  gave  him  my  vote,  and  did  all  in 
my  power  to  procure  the  votes  of  others.  I  think  he  had  one 
more  vote  than  any  other,  and  that  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
committee.  I  had  the  next  highest  number,  and  that  placed  me 
the  second.  The  committee  met,  discussed  the  subject,  and  then 
appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  and  me  to  make  the  draught,  I  suppose 
because  we  were  the  two  first  on  the  list.  The  sub-committee 
met.  Jefferson  proposed  to  me  to  make  the  draught.  I  said,  '  I 
will  not.'  'You  should  do  it.'  'Oh!  no.'  '  Why  will  you  not? 
You  ought  to  do  it.'  '  I  will  not.'  '  Why  ?'  '  Reason  enough.' 
'What  can  be  your  reasons?'  '  Reason  first,  you  are  a  Virginian, 
and  a  Virginian  ought  to  appear  at  the  head  of  this  business. 
Reason  second,  I  am  obnoxious,  suspected,  and  unpopular.  You 
are  very  much  otherwise.  Reason  third,  you  can  write  ten  times 
better  than  I  can.'  '  Well,'  said  Jefferson,  '  if  you  are  decided,  I 
wUl  do  as  well  as  I  can.'  '  Very  well.  When  you  have  drawn 
it  up,  we  will  have  a  meeting.' 

"  A  meeting  we  accordingly  had,  and  conned  the  paper  over. 
I  was  delighted  with  its  high  tone  and  the  flights  of  oratory  with 
which  it  abounded,  and  especially  that  concerning  negro  slavery, 
which,  though  I  knew  his  Southern  brethren  would  never  suffer 
to  pass  in  Congress,  I  certainly  never  would  oppose.  There  were 
other  expressions  which  I  would  not  have  inserted,  if  I  had  drawn 
it  up,  particularly  that  which  called  the  king  tyrant.     I  thought 

«  this  too  personal ;   for  I  never  believed  George  to  be  a  tyrant  in 
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disposition  and  in  nature ;  I  always  believed  Hm  to  be  deceived 
by  his  courtiers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  his  official 
capacity  only,  cruel.  I  thought  the  expression  too  passionate,  and 
too  much  like  scolding,  for  so  grave  and  solemto  a  document ;  but 
as  Franklin  and  Sherman  were  to  inspect  it  afterwards,  I  thought 
it  would  not  become  me  to  strike  it  out.  I  consented  to  report 
it,  and  do  not  now  remember  that  I  made  or  suggested  a  single 
alteration. 

"  We  reported  it  to  the  committee  of  five.  It  was  read,  and 
I  do  not  remember  that  Franklin  or  Sherman  criticised  any  thing. 
We  were  all  in  haste.  Congress  was  impatient,  and  the  instru- 
ment was  reported,  as  I  believe,  in  Jefierson's  hand-writing,  as  he 
first  drew  it.  Congress  cut  off  about  a  quarter  of  it,  as  I  expected 
they  would ;  but  they  obliterated  some  of  the  best  of  it,  and  left 
all  that  was  exceptionable,  if  any  thing  in  it  was.  I  have  long 
wondered  that  the  original  draught  has  not  been  published.  I 
suppose  the  reason  is,  the  vehement  philippic  against  negro 
slavery. 

"  As  you  justly  observe,  there  is  not  an  idea  in  it,  but  what 
had  been  hackneyed  in  Congress  for  two  years  before.  The  sub- 
stance of  it  is  contained  in  the  declaration  of  rights  and  the  vio- 
lation of  those  rights,  in  the  Journal  of  Congress,  in  1774. 
Indeed,  the  essence  of  it  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  voted  and 
printed  by  the  town  of  Boston,  before  the  first  Congress  met, 
composed  by  James  Otis,  as  I  suppose,  in  one  of  his  lucid  inter- 
vals, and  pruned  and  polished  by  Samuel  Adams. 
"Your  friend  and  humble  servant." 

In  the  writings  of  Mr.  Adams,  edited  by  his  grand- 
son, Charles  Francis  Adams,  it  is  stated  that  a  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  found  in  Mr. 
Adams's  own  hand  among  his  papers,  with  the  omis- 
sions which  he  thought  should  be  made  in  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's draught,  and  also  some  changes  in  the  phraseology 
to  suit  his  ideas.  But  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  urge 
any  amendments  on  his  own  part,  no  doubt  for  the 
reasons  given  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Pickering,  and  which 
not  only  actuated  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  New 
England  in  the  old  Continental  Congress,  but  also,  to 
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a  great  extent,  remained  their  policy  until  1860.  In 
p:iving  his  reasons  to  Mr.  Jefferson  for  not  desiring  to 
prepare  the  declaration,  Mr.  Adams  certainly  very 
greatly  underestimated  his  own  position.  It  is  true 
that  after  the  publication  of  his  intercepted  letters  to 
Mrs.  Adams  and  James  Warren  in  1775,  he  was  un- 
popular, even  his  friends  being  afraid  to  speak  to  him 
on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  But  a  great  change 
had  come  over  affairs ;  his  praises  now  rang  through 
the  land ;  and  probably  no  man  was  more  popular  in 
the  country,  in  his  place. 

The  great  cause  of  offense  in  Mr.  Adams  and  his 
colleagues,  excepting  Mr.  Hancock,  was  their  pov- 
erty. This  was,  at  the  assembling  of  the  first  Con- 
gress in  1774,  a  greater  erime  at  Philadelphia  than  the 
possession  of  anti-British  theories. 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  a  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, of  whom  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  thought  so  well 
as  to  have  him  appointed  as  a  suitable  person  to  intro- 
duce the  sessions  of  the  Congress  with  prayer,  and 
who  really  did  not  disappoint  Mr.  Adams,  his  admirer, 
said  of  these  very  friends,  in  a  letter  to  General 
Washington,  that  "bankrupts,  attorneys,  and  men  of 
desperate  fortunes  are  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Hancock." 
This  disgusting  social  feature  of  the  British  period 
still  exists  in  this  country.  In  looking  back  from  to- 
day over  the  spirit,  character,  and  conduct  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  "Revolutionary  Fathers"  of  1776,  it 
would  appear,  from  almost  any  point  of  view,  that 
General  Conway,  the  cabalist,  was  not  wide  of  the 
mark  when  he  said  that  Providence  designed  this 
country  to  be  free,  or  it  never  could  be,  by  the  great- 
ness of  its  political  leaders.     While  the  truth  of  this 
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proposition  has  long  ceased  to  be  doubtful,  the  seem- 
ing asperity  of  the  application  here  is  justified  by  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Duche,  John  Dickinson,  and  hundreds 
of  others,  among  whom  was  the  soldier  of  fortune, 
General  Conway. 

There  has  been  a  decided  tendency  among  writers 
of  American  history  to  give  to  the  army  and  the 
General-in-Chief  the  principal  honors  connected  with 
the  independence  of  this  country.  Perhaps,  in  the 
main,  this  may  be  just  and  true.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  estimate  the  exact  influence  of  General  Wash- 
ington in  the  acts  of  the  Congress  which  related  espe- 
cially to  the  army,  or  in  directing  the  conduct  of  that 
body  in  diplomatic  and  other  affairs,  although  at  times 
it  was  nearly  all-powerful,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  during  the  most  critical  period  of  the  war  a  large 
faction  was  averse  to  the  reception  of  his  policy,  and 
faithless  as  to  his  military  ability  and  genius.  It  is 
quite  certain,  too,  that  in  the  achievements  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  army,  sight  has  been  lost  of  the  really 
great  part  taken  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle  by  the 
old  Continental  Congress.  By  far  the  most  able  men 
of  the  country,  as  a  rule,  especially  at  the  outset,  be- 
longed to  that  body,  and  were  not  found  among  the 
generals  of  the  army.  And  this  must  not  be  taken  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  army,  as  it  is  also  true 
doubtlessly,  that  the  officers  were  generally  the  most 
suitable  men  for  the  military  service  then  to  be  found 
in  America.  The  difficulties  in  the  political  arena 
were  vastly  greater  than  in  the  army,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  generating  partisan  strife  possessed  by  the 
latter  all  being  found  with  the  former,  and  numberless 
others  not  seen  on  the  tented  field.     Much  less  intri- 
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cate  are  the  arguments  of  the  sword  than  those  of  po- 
litical and  sectional  interest  and  passion. 

In  the  Life  of  General  Washington  it  was  attempted 
to  set  forth  his  military  and  general  influence,  or  the 
part  especially  taken  by  the  military,  in  the  great 
struggle,  in  the  truest  possible  shape  sustained  by  the 
actual  facts  of  history  as  viewed  from  the  end  of  a 
century,  and  while  that  exhibit  may  appear  in  the 
usual  rut  pursued  by  writers  in  not  only  placing 
Washington  as  the  great  central  figure  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  but  also  as  that  from  which  all  ultimate 
fortune  to  the  American  cause  came,  it  was  not  by 
any  means  for  the  purpose  of  overshadowing  the  great 
courage,  unwavering  devotion,  self-sacrificing  and  im- 
mortal deeds  of  those  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country. 

In  the  lives  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  more 
eminently  displayed  the  character,  worth,  and  work  of 
the  Congress,  or  the  parts  taken  by  the  noble  men 
who  organized  and  administered  the  government.  Al- 
though it  is  impossible  to  put  any  one  civilian  or  Con- 
gressman at  the  head  and  front,  as  the  leader  of  all 
civil  wisdom  and  legislative  good  which  befell  the 
Colonies  during  the  long  contest  for  independence,  as 
it  was  easy  to  give  a  just  and  commonly  admitted 
prominence  to  the  commander  of  the  army,  yet  many 
careful  readers  and  thinkers  at  this  day  will  sanction 
the  position  assigned  John  Adams  by  a  member  of 
Congress  with  him,  in  the  following  language,  which 
would  have  been  less  liable  to  doubt  had  he  not  been 
held  back  long  after  entering  that  body,  by  unwar- 
ranted suspicions  and  sectional  prejudices : — 

"I  never  can  think  we  can  finally  fail  of  success  while 
Heaven  continues  to  the  Congress  the  life  and  abilities  of  John 
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Adams.  He  stood  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  whole  Congress 
when  reconciliation  was  the  wish  of  all  America.  He  was  equally 
conspicuous  in  cutting  the  knot  which  tied  the  Colonies  to  Great 
Britain.  In  a  word  I  deliver  to  you  the  opinion  of  every  man  in 
the  House,  when  I  add  that  he  possesses  the  clearest  head  and 
firmest  heart  of  any  man  in  the  Congress." 

It  is  not  easy  at  this  date  to  tell  what  each  man 
did  in  the  work  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Mr. 
Jeflferson  said  that  John  Adams  was  the  Colossus  of 
the  debate  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr. 
Adams  was,  from  the  outset  and  through  the  first 
three  years,  the  most  important  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  Congress  and  the  political  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try what  Washington  was  to  the  military.  The  policy 
that  often  threw  him,  in  the  record  of  actual  events  in 
the  Congress,  into  the  shadow  of  men  whom  he  aided 
to  prominence,  and  was  glad  that  events  could  advance 
by  such  means,  brought  out  other  characters  who  be- 
came advocates  of  the  independence  of  the  country, 
and,  thus,  little  by  little,  he  took  his  place  at  the 
front,  where  he  really  stood  when  notified  at  Frank- 
fort, on  his  way  to  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  in 
1774,  that  he  was  too  far  in  advance,  and  must  wait 
his  time  for  moving  forward  as  the  material  ripened 
around  him.  It  had  been  a  hard  struggle  to  him,  and 
the  great  work  now  going  on  in  the  acts  of  Congress, 
which  he  believed  from  the  first  should  be  done,  and 
would  of  necessity  finally  be  done,  he  felt,  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  his  task  was  ended,  and  desired  to  with- 
draw from  the  conflict  and  resume  the  care  of  his 
family  and  private  affairs,  long  neglected. 

But  the  work  of  the  War  Board,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  now  engrossed  his  attention,  and  the  General 
Court  (Legislature)  of  Massachusetts,  declined  to  con- 
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sider  his  retiring;  then,  too,  the  great  contest  thick- 
ened around  him,  and  the  brave,  bold  men  who  had 
severed  the  real  and  imaginary  chains  v?hich  Bound 
this  country  to  England,  were  now  more  than  ever 
needed  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  position  they 
had  taken,  and  which  was  so  readily  accepted  by  the 
army  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

Many  men  in  the  Middle  States  stood  aghast  at 
the  frightful  responsibility  made  apparent  by  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  organization  of  inde- 
pendent governments  of  the  States;  and  some,  who 
had,  as  conservatives,  been  identified  with  the  cause 
of  freedom,  now  secluded  themselves  or  went  over  to 
the  British.  This  defection  was  especially  noticeable 
among  the  wealthy  or  proprietary  class.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  throughout  the  great  conflict,  two  spe- 
cies of  men  mainly  took  advantage  of  British  procla- 
mations and  overtures  in  exposed  and  fluctuating  dis- 
tricts, the  extremely  wealthy  and  the  extremely  poor. 
In  the  great  intermediate  ranks  were  found  those  who, 
being  above  personal  dread,  would  consider  no  terms 
from  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  were  ready  to 
risk  their  property  and  their  lives  in  the  defense  of 
their  principles. 

Some  who  had  been  leaders  in  the  opposition,  men 
too  magnanimous  and  genuine  to  forsake  their  country, 
because  their  own  predilections  had  not  been  sustained 
in  the  national  council,  now  became  earnest  workers  in 
the  common  cause,  and  some  of  them,  as  Robert  Mor- 
ris and  John  Jay,  were  among  the  most  able  and  val- 
uable men  connected  with  the  war  for  independence. 
As  the  monetary  agent  of  the  government,  the  labors 
of  Robert  Morris  ranked  but  little  less  than  those  of 
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the  General-ia-Chief  or  the  Congress,  in  the  progress 
of  the  cause  or  in  its  final  success.  Even  the  Quakers, 
who  had  stood  in  the  way  at  Philadelphia,  took  the 
side  of  energetic  measures,  and  some  of  them  actually 
became  soldiers  in  the  Continental  Army;  and  Phila- 
delphia itself  became  the  most  central,  desirable,  and 
patriotic  seat  for  the  government. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  great  unanimity  - 
prevailed  in  the  counsels  of  the  Old  Continental  Con- 
gress. The  following  letter,  written  in  Mr.  Adams's 
open  and  interesting  style  to  William  Plumer,  March 
28,  1813,  shows  the  opposite  to  be  true,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  is  a  singular  description  of  the  struggle  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  even  after  the  Colo- 
nies had  made  their  last  efforts  in  sending  representa- 
tives to  the  Congress  who  should  be  favorable  to  the 
measure. 

He  wrote  : — 

"  You  inquire,  in  your  kind  letter  of  the  19th,  whether  'every 
member  pf  Congress  did,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  in  fact,  cor- 
dially approve  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.' 

' '  They  who  were  then  members,  all  signed  it,  and,  as  I  could 
not  see  their  hearts,  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  say  that  they  did 
not  approve  it;  but,  as  far  as  I  could  penetrate  the  intricate,  in- 
ternal foldings  of  their  souls,  I  then  believed  and  have  not  since 
altered  my  opinion,  that  there  were  several  who  signed  with  re- 
gret, and  several  others,  with  many  doubts  and  much  lukewarm- 
ness.  The  measure  had  been  upon  the  carpet  for  months,  and 
obstinately  opposed  from  day  to  day.  Majorities  were  con- 
stantly against  it.  For  many  days  the  majority  depended  upon 
Mr.  Hewes,  of  North  Carolina.  While  a  member,  one  day,  was 
speaking,  and  reading  documents  from  all  the  Colonies,  to  prove 
that  the  public  opinion,  the  general  sense  of  all,  was  in  favor  of 
the  measure,  when  he  came  to  North  Carolina,  and  produced  let- 
ters and  public  proceedings  which  demonstrated  that  the  majority 
of  that  Colony  were  in  favor  of  it,  Mr.  Hewes,  who  had  hitherto 
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constantly  voted  against  it,  started  suddenly  upright,  and  lifting 
up  both  hands  towards  Heaven,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  trance, 
cried  out,  '  It  is  done !  and  I  will  abide  by  it.'  I  would  give 
njore  for  a  perfect  painting  of  the  terror  and  horror  upon  the 
faces  of  the  old  majority,  at  that  critical  moment,  than  for  the 
best  piece  of  Raphael.  The  question,  however,  was  eluded  by  an 
immediate  motion  for  adjournment. 

"The  struggle  in  Congress  was  long  known  abroad.  Some 
members,  who  foresaw  that  the  point  would  be  carried,  left  the 
house  and  went  home,  to  avoid  voting  in  the  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive. Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  recalled  all  their  delegates 
who  had  voted  against  independence,  and  sent  new  ones  expressly 
to  vote  for  it.  The  last  debate  but  one  was  the  most  copious  and 
the  most  animated ;  but  the  question  was  now  evaded  by  a  motion 
to  postpone  it  to  another  day  ;  some  members,  however,  declaring 
that,  if  the  question  should  be  now  demanded,  they  should  vote 
for  it,  but  they  wished  for  a  day  or  two  more  to  consider  of  it. 
When  that  day  arrived,  some  of  the  new  members  desired  to  hear 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  measure.  When  these  were 
summarily  recapitulated,  the  question  was  put  and  carried. 
There  were  no  yeas  and  nays  in  those  times.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  a  declaration ;  when  reported,  it  underwent 
abundance  of  criticism  and  alteration  ;  but,  when  finally  accepted, 
all  those  members  who  had  voted  against  independence,  now  de- 
clared they  would  sign  and  support  it." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

MR.  ADAMS'S  LAST  DAYS  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS— 
THE  CABAL  AGAINST  WASHINGTON— DR.  FRANKLIN 
GIVES  HIS  THEORY  OF  COLDS  TO  MR.  ADAMS- 
STRONG  WIVES  MAKE  GREAT  HUSBANDS. 

IN  his  Autobiography,  in  speaking  of  the  work  done 
by  the  committee  of  the  Congress  on  instructing 
New  Hampshire  to  establish  a  form  of  government 
suited  to  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time,  Novem- 
ber, 1775,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  :  "  By  this  time  I  mor- 
tally hated  the  words,  Province,  Colonies,  and  Mother 
Country,  and  strove  to  get  them  out  of  the  report. 
The  last  was,  indeed,  left  out,  but  the  other  two  were 
retained  even  by  this  committee,  who  were  all  as  high 
Americans  as  any  in  the  House,  unless  Mr.  Gadsden 
should  be  excepted.  Nevertheless,  I  thought  the  res- 
olution a  triumph,  and  a  most  important  point  gained." 
He  further  wrote  :  "When  it  was  under  consideration, 
I  labored  afresh  to  expunge  the  words  Colony,  and 
Colonies,  and  insert  the  words  State,  and  States,  and 
the  word  dispute  to  make  way  for  that  of  war,  and  the 
word  Colonies,  for  that  of  America,  or  States,  but  the 
child  was  not  yet  weaned." 

When  the  great  contest  for  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  mainly  over,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  his 
wife,  July  3,  1776,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  The  information  you  give  me,  of  our  friend  (James  Warren) 
refusing  his  appointment  (as  judge  of  the  Superior  Court),  has 
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given  rae  much  pain,  grief,  and  anxiety.  I  believe  I  stall  be 
obliged  to  follow  his  example.  I  have  not  fortune  enough  to 
support  my  family,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  support 
the  dignity  of  that  exalted  station  (that  of  Chief  Justice).  It  is 
too  high  and  lifted  up,  for  me,  who  delight  in  nothing  so  much  as 
retreat,  solitude,  silence,  and  obscurity.  In  private  life,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  censure  me  for  following  my  own  inclinations  in  re- 
tirement, simplicity,  and  frugality.  In  public  life,  every  man  has 
a  right  to  remark  as  he  pleases.     At  least  he  thinks  so. 

"  Yesterday  the  greatest  question  was  decided,  which  ever  was 
debated  in  America,  and  a  greater,  perhaps,  never  was  nor  will  be 
decided  among  men.  A  resolution  was  passed  without  one  dis- 
senting Colony,  '  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States,  and  as  such  they  have, 
and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power,  to  make  war,  conclude 
peace,  establish  commerce,  and  do  all  .other  acts  and  things  which 
other  States  may  rightfully  do.'  You  will  see  in  a  few  days  a 
Declaration  setting  forth  the  causes  which  have  impelled  us  to  this 
mighty  revolution,  and  the  reasons  which  will  justify  it  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man.  A  plan  of  confederation  will  be  taken  up 
in  a  few  days. 

"When  I  look  back  to  the  year  1761,  and  recollect  the  argu- 
ment concerning  writs  of  assistance  in  the  Superior  Court,  which 
I  have  hitherto  considered  as  the  commencement  of  this  contro- 
versy between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  run  through  the 
whole  period, 'from  that  time  to  this,  and  recollect  the  series  of 
political  events,  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  I  am  surprised 
at  the  suddenness,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  this  revolution. 
Britain  has  been  fiUed  with  folly,  and  America  with  wisdom.  At 
least,  this  is  my  judgment.  Time  must  determine.  It  is  the  will 
of  Heaven  that  the  two  countries  should  be  sundered  forever.  It 
may  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  America  shall  suffer  calamities 
still  more  wasting,  and  distresses  yet  more  dreadful.  If  this  is  to 
be  the  case,  it  will  have  this  good  effect  at  least.  It  will  inspire 
us  with  many  virtues  which  we  have  not,  and  correct  many  errors, 
follies,  and  vices  which  threaten  to  disturb,  dishonor,  and  destroy 
us.  The  furnace  of  affliction  produces  refinement,  in  States,  as 
well  as  in  individuals.  And  the  new  governments  we  are  assum- 
ing, in  every  part,  wiU  require  a  purification  from  our  vices,  and 
an  augmentation  of  our  virtues,  or  they  will  be  no  blessings.  The 
people  will  have  unbounded  power,  and  the  people  are  extremely 
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addicted  to  corruption  and  venality,  as  well  as  the  great.  But  I 
must  submit  all  my  hopes  and  fears  to  an  overruling  Providence, 
in  which,  unfashionable  as  faith  may  be,  I  firmly  believe." 

In  another  characteristic  letter  of  the  same  date  to 
Mrs.  Adams,  he  said  : — 

"  Had  a  Declaration  of  Independency  been  made  seven  months 
ago,  it  would  have  been  attended  with  many  great  and  ■  glorious 
effects.  We  might,  before  this  hour, .have  formed  alliances  with 
foreign  States.  We  should  have  mastered  Quebec,  and  been  in 
possession  of  Canada.  You  will,  perhaps,  wonder  how  such  a 
declaration  would  have  influenced  our  affairs  in  Canada,  but  if  I 
could  write  with  freedom,  I  could  easily  convince  you  that  it 
would,  and  explain  to  you  the  manner  how.  Many  gentlemen  in 
high  stations  and  of  great  influence  have  been  duped  by  the  min- 
isterial bubble  of  commissioners  to  treat.  And  in  real,  sincere 
expectation  of  this  event,  which  they  so  fondly  wished,  they  have 
been  slow  and  languid  in  promoting  measures  for  the  reduction 
of  that  Province.  Others  there  are  in  the  Colonies  who  really 
wished  that  our  enterprise  in  Canada  would  be  defeated,  that  the 
Colonies  might  be  brought  into  danger  and  distress  between  two 
fires,  and  be  thus  induced  to  submit.  Others  really  wished  to 
defeat  the  expedition  to  Canada,  lest  the  conquest  of  it  should 
elevate  the  minds  of  the  people  too  much  to  hearken  to  those 
terms  of  reconciliation,  which,  they  believed,  would*  be  offered  us. 
These  jarring  views,  wishes,  and  designs,  occasioned  an  opposition 
to  many  salutary  measures,  which  were  proposed  for  the  support 
of  that  expedition,  and  caused  obstructions,  embarrassments,  and 
studied  delays,  which  have  finally  lost  us  the  Province. 

"  All  these  causes,  however,  in  conjunction,  would  not  have 
disappointed  us,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  misfortune  which  could 
not  be  foreseen,  and,  perhaps,  could  not  have  been  prevented.  I 
mean  the  prevalence  of  the  smaU-pox  among  our  troops.  This 
fatal  pestilence  completed  our  destruction.  It  is  a  frown  of  Prov- 
idence upon  us,  which  we  ought  to  lay  to  heart. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delay  of  this  declaration  to  this 
time  has  many  great  advantages  attending  it.  The  hopes  of  rec- 
onciliation, which  were  fondly  entertained  by  multitudes  of  honest 
and  well-meaning,  though  weak  and  mistaken  people,  have  been 
gradually,  and  at  last,  totally  extinguished.   Time  has  been  given  for 
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the  whole  people  maturely  to  consider  the  great  question  of  inde- 
pendence, and  to  ripen  their  judgment,  dissipate  their  fears,  and 
allure  their  hopes,  by  discussing  it  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets, 
by  debating  it  in  assemblies,  conventions,  committees  of  safety 
and  inspection,  in  town  and  county  meetings,  as  well  as  in  private 
conversations,  so  that  the  whole  people  in  every  Colony  of  the 
thirteen,  have  now  adopted  it  as  their  own  act.  This  will  cement 
the  Union,  and  avoid  those  heats,  and  perhaps  convulsions,  which 
might  have  been  occasioned  by  such  a  declaration  six  months  ago." 

Although  the  Congress  was  not  long  without  cause 
of  division,  the  brave  men  who  now  stood  by  the 
march  of  events,  at  the  front,  never  swerved  from  the 
position  they  had  taken.  Notwithstanding  the  pros- 
pects of  ultimate  defeat  some  time,  even  at  this  period, 
seemed  almost  certain,  Mr.  Adams  was  not  without 
hope,  and,  like  Washington,  believed  that  no  matter 
what  misfortunes  might  intervene,  the  Americans 
would  finally  triumph. 

Scarcely  had  the  Declaration  of  Independence  been 
announced  to  the  world,  when  Admiral  Lord  Howe, 
thinking  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Americans  pre- 
sented fresh  indications  for  successful  negotiations, 
announced  to  the  Congress  his  desire  to  communicate 
his  authority  for  peace-making  to  that  body,  merely  in 
their  character  of  men  of  influence  in  the  country. 
While  the  Congress  could  not  entertain  a  proposition 
which  would  not  acknowledge  it  as  the  legislative  and 
executive  authority  of  an  independent  country,  it  was 
deemed  politic  to  send  a  delegation  to  Staten  Island  to 
hear  what  the  British  officer  had  to  present.  Mr. 
Adams  was  opposed  to  listening  to  any  proposition, 
believing  that  it  would  terminate  as  had  all  other 
efforts  in  that  direction.  In  this  he  was  overruled, 
and  himself,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Edward  Rutledge  were 
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seat  on  the  mission.  But,  as  he  suspected,  it  resulted 
only  in  the  discovery  that  Admiral  Howe  had  no  real 
authority  beyond  his  honorable  desires  to  be  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  peace.  This  affair  had 
the  effect,  however,  of  convincing  the  people  of  the 
futility  of  all  attempts  at  reconciliation,  and  that  now 
nothing  was  left  for  the  country  to  do  but  make  every 
exertion  to  conquer  a  permanent  peace. 

Mr.  Adams  tells  the  following  interesting  story  of 
his  experience  with  Dr.  Franklin  one  night  in  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  at  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  while  they 
were  on  this  mission  to  the  British  camp : — 

' '  The  taverns  were  so  full  we  could  with  difficulty  obtain  enter- 
tainment. At  Brunswick  but  one  bed  could  be  procured  for  Dr. 
Franklin  and  me,  in  a  chamber  little  larger  than  the  bed,  without 
a  chimney,  and  with  only  one  small  window.  The  window  was 
open,  and  I,  who  was  an  invalid  and  afraid  of  the  air  in  the  night, 
shut  it  close.  '  O,'  says  Franklin,  '  do  n't  shut  the  window,  we  shall 
be  suffocated.'  I  answered,  I  was  afraid  of  the  evening  air.  Dr. 
Franklin  replied,  '  The  air  within  this  chamber  will  soon  be,  and  in- 
deed is  now,  worse  than  that  without  doors.  Come,  open  the  win- 
dow, and  come  to  bed,  and  I  will  convince  you.  I  believe  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  my  theory  of  colds.'  Opening  the  window 
and  leaping  into  bed,  I  said  I  had  read  his  letters  to  Dr.  Cooper, 
in  which  he  had  advanced,  that  nobody  ever  got  cold  by  go- 
ing into  a  cold  church  or  any  other  cold  air,  but  the  theory 
was  so  little  consistent  with  my  experience,  that  I  thought  it  a 
paradox.  However,  I  had  so  much  curiosity  to  hear  his  reasons 
that  I  would  run  the  risk  of  a  cold.  TJie  Doctor  then  began  a 
harangue  upon  air  and  cold,  and  respiration  and  perspiration, 
with  which  I  was  so  much  amused  that  1  soon  fell  asleep,  and  left 
him  and  his  philosophy  together,  but  I  believe  they  were  equally 
sound  and  insensible,  within  a  few  minutes  after  me,  for  the 
last  words  I  heard  were  pronounced  as  if  he  were  more  than 
half  asleep." 

The  friends  of  the  war  from  New  England,  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  and  here  and   there  from  other 
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States,  without  diflSculfy  led  all  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress looking  to  opposition;  but  there  arose  other 
forms  of  division ;  in  the  sectional  feelings  displayed 
in  the  army;  in  the  promotions  and  ranks  of  ofl&oers 
belonging  to  different  sections  and  States,  and  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  campaigns.  The  officers  in  the 
army  gave  their  correspondents  in  the  Congress  their 
complaints  and  their  individual  whims,  but  little  of  that 
reliable  information  concerning  the  real  strength  and 
condition  of  the  army  which  was  necessary  for  the 
effectual  action  and  co-operation  of  the  Congress ;  and 
that  body  soon  fell  a  prey  to  army  intrigues,  and 
many  of  the  members  who  had  been  greatly  instru- 
mental in  the  appointment  of  General  Washington  to 
the  command  of  all  the  forces,  joined  the  faction  and 
cabal  against  him.  His  want  of  success  increased  and 
advanced  the  Congressional  element  in  opposition  to 
him,  although  the  judgment  of  that  body  was  erro- 
neous, being  based  upon  a  want  of  true  knowledge  of 
his  character  and  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  army 
and  of  the  enemy.  The  enthusiastic  Congressman 
was  seldom  able  to  put  a  true  estimate  on  the  fight- 
ing capacity  of  an  undisciplined  and  poorly  equipped 
army,  and  one  which  was  always  on  the  point  of  dis- 
solution from  the  destructive  system  of  short  enlist- 
ments. The  necessity  which  compelled  Washington 
to  conceal  the  strength  of  the  continental  army  from 
the  enemy,  strangely  enough  tended  to  deceive  the 
country  as  to  its  real  weakness,  and  the  expectations 
of  the  friends  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  Congress,  were 
always  beyond  the  ability  of  the  army  to  perform. 
There  was  another  element,  utterly  indefensible,  in- 
volved in   the  cabal  against  Washington,  and  in  the 
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Congress  concerning  the  army,  sectionalism,  yet  tiie 
head  demon  of  evil  in  this  Union.  There  is  now  no 
need  of  doubt  that  this  spirit  greatly  influenced  members 
of  the  Congress  in  the  attempt  to  advance  the  cause 
of  some  rival  of  Washington,  a  rival  vpith  a  decided 
Northern  bearing,  who  should  be  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency, and  that  might  be  no  more  than  the  majority 
of  the  Congress  at  any  time  to  supersede  the  Chief. 
Sound  judgment,  as  well  as  policy,  had  influenced  Mr. 
Adams  and  other  Northern  members  to  elevate  Wash- 
ington, a  Southern  man,  to  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
now  some  of  them  began  to  chafe  under  the  thought 
of  their  action,  and  in  this  inflammatory  state  it  was 
easy  for  ambitious  and  unprincipled  men  in  the  army  to 
increase  their  dissatisfaction. 

The  New  England  States  were  displeased  with  the 
lukewarmness  and  long  opposition  of  the  Middle  States, 
and  the  accumulated  bitterness  finally  worked  itself 
out,  to  some  extent,  in  the  displacement  of  General 
Philip  Schuyler,  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  able  of  the 
patriotic  leaders.  The  quarrel  with  General  Schuyler 
was,  however,  to  some  extent,  a  personal  matter.  Be- 
fore the  war  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
men  on  the  eastern  border  of  New  York.  To  the 
jeopardy  of  the  cause,  the  New  England  men  gener- 
ally supported  the  ambitious  cabalists.  Had  they  cen- 
tered upon  Ward,  or  Greene,  or  Sullivan,  in  the  spirit 
of  harmony,  their  conduct  would  have  made  the  mem- 
ory of  their  deeds  more  agreeable.  But  they  and 
some  others  were  carried  away  by  the  dash  and  bra- 
vado of  Charles  Lee,  a  foreigner,  and  when  his  star 
prematurely  went  down,  they  took  up  two  others,  also 
foreigners  and  unscrupulous  seekers  of  fortune,  Gates 
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and  Conway;  the  first  of  whom  displayed  his  incom- 
petency and  ingloriously  sank  at  Camden,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  latter  made  the  only  exhibition  of  great- 
ness ever  shown  by  him  in  America,  when  after  his 
duel  with  General  John  Cadwallader,  he  wrote  Wash- 
ington in  palliation  of  his  baseness  towards  him : 
"You  are  the  great  and  the  good  man." 

Now,  as  to  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
cabals  against  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He  undoubt- 
edly favored  Horatio  Gates  instead  of  General  Schuy- 
ler for  the  army  in  the  North,  believing  that  Gates 
could  better  harmonize  the  men  of  whom  that  army 
would  mainly  be  composed  at  the  time.  At  this  very 
period  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  aid-de-camp  to  the 
General-in-Chief,  was  courting  the  daughter  of  General 
Schuyler,  and  afterwards  married  her.  This  fact,  it 
might  be  supposed,  had  some  influence  upon  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton's opposition  to  Mr.  Adams  yenrs  subsequently. 

While  it  is  very  clear  that  Mr.  Adams  sympathized 
with  the  men  of  his  section  and  others  who  acted  with 
them,  in  thinking  that  the  misfortunes  and  necessities 
of  the  cause  might  make  a  change  of  the  general  com- 
mand desirable,  and  while  there  are  through  his  corre- 
spondence indications  that  he  shared,  at  times,  the 
common  error  that  Washington  was  too  amiable  and 
undecided  for  the  great  emergency,  there  are  no  indi- 
cations that  he  took  a  stand  against  him,  or  that  he 
believed  the  ambition  of  his  heart  was  not  to  serve 
most  truly  the  cause  for  which  he  was  giving  his  own 
life.  Beyond  a  chance  of  doubt  was  his  great  esteem 
and  affection  for  Washington  at  a  later  day,  long,  in- 
deed, before  the  clouds  of  war  had  cleared  away.  Yet 
it  may  be  considered  no  great  virtue  to  uphold  a  char- 
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acter  that  all  men  esteemed  most  deserving,  and  which 
then  received  the  most  exalted  admiration  of  other 
nations.  Mr.  Adams  had  withdrawn  from  the  Con- 
gress before  the  controversy  as  to  the  General-in- 
Chief  had  risen  to  its  height,  hence  it  appears  quite 
certain  that  he  was  not  identified  with  either  side. 
Many  years  afterwards,  in  referring  to  this  matter, 
Mr.  Adams  wrote  : — 

"I  was,  however,  too  intimate  with  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Ward,  etc.,  to  escape  the  jealousy  and  malignity  of  their  adversa- 
ries. Hence,  I  suppose,  the  calumnies  that  were  written  or  other- 
wise insinuated  into  the  minds  of  the  army,  that  I  was  an  enemy 
to  Washington,  in  favor  of  an  annual  election  of  a  General, 
against  enlisting  troops  for  the  war,  etc.,  etc.,  all  utterly  false 
and  groundless." 

Before  starting  on  his  first  mission  to  Europe  he 
again  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  part  he  had  been 
suspected  of  taking  in  the  cabal  against  Washington, 
as  follows : — 

"After  much  agitation  of  mind,  and  a  thousand  reveries  un- 
necessary to  be  detailed,  I  resolved  to  devote  my  family  and  ray 
life  to  the  cause,  accepted  the  appointment,  and  made  preparations 
for  the  voyage.  A  longer  time  than  I  expected  was  required  to 
fit  and  man  the  frigate.  The  news  of  my  appointment  was  whis- 
pered about,  and  General  Knox  came  up  to  dine  with  me  at 
Braintree.  The  design  of  his  visit  was,  as  I  soon  perceived,  to 
sound  me  in  relation  to  General  Washington.  He  asked  me  what 
my  opinion  of  him  was.  I  answered  with  the  utmost  frankness, 
that  I  thought  him  a  perfectly  honest  man,  with  an  amiable  and 
excellent  heart,  and  the  most  important  character  at  that  time 
among  us;  for  he  was,  the  center  of  our  Union.  He  asked  the 
question,  he  said,  because,  as  I  was  going  to  Europe,  it  was  of 
importance  that  the  General's  character  should  be  supported  in 
other  countries.  I  replied,  that  he  might  be  perfectly  at  ease  on 
the  subject,  for  he  might  depend  upon  it  that,  both  from  principle 
and  aifection,  public  and  private,  I  should  do  my  utmost  to  sup- 
port his  character,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  unless  something 
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should  happen  very  greatly  to  alter  my  opinion  of  him;  and  this 
I  have  done  from  that  time  to  this.  I  mention  this  incident,  be- 
cause that  insolent  blasphemer  of  things  sacred,  and  transcendent 
libeller  of  all  that  is  good,  Tom  Paine,  has  more  than  once  asserted 
in. print  that  I  was  one  of  a  faction,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1777, 
against  General  Washington." 

The  Congress  had  sent  Silas  Deane,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Dr.  Arthur  Lee  (who  resided  in  England), 
William  Lee,  and  Ralph  Izard  abroad  to  secure  mon- 
etary aid  and  seek  foreign  alliances.  One  of  the  most 
serious  annoyances  which  the  Congress  had  to  meet 
was  that  of  disposing  of  the  numerous  "gentlemen" 
soldiers  who  came  over  here  from  France  under  the 
disreputable  arrangements  of  Silas  Deane.  Many  of 
these  men  came  with  demands  and. great  expectations 
that  the  Congress  could  not  satisfy,  and  many  of  them 
were  so  void  of  modesty  as  to  be  unable  to  see  the 
fatuity  of  their  claims.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  many  of  the  foreign  "gentlemen"  and  soldiers 
Avho  offered  their  services  to  this  country  were  able 
and  magnanimous  characters,  and  engaged  with  great 
zeal  in  the  cause  they  espoused,  and  that  some  of 
them  lost  their  lives  bravely  following  the  flag  of  this 
country  on  the  battle-field. 

Mr.  Adams  declined  a  place  on  the  foreign  com- 
mission with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  after  finding  his  great 
purpose  of  declaring  the  independence  of  the  country 
accomplished,  promised  himself  less  concern  in  public 
affairs.  But  his  desires  were  far  from  realization,  and 
even  then  he  was  overwhelmed  with  his  labors  in  the 
War  Board.  At  this  period,  too,  were  written  some 
of  his  most  notable  letters,  exhibiting  his  own  mind 
and  character,  and  the  peculiar  state  of  things  in  the 
army,  in  the  Congress,  and  in  the  country. 
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In  October,  1776,  Mr.  Adams  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  returned  to  his  home  at  Braintree.  But 
his  rest  was  of  short  duration.  Early  in  January, 
1777,  he  started  for  Baltimore,  to  which  place  the 
Congress  had  been  compelled  to  remove  by  the  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  the  war.  This  long  journey  was  per- 
formed on  horseback,  and  being  obliged  to  keep  to  the 
west  of  the  British  troops,  he  did  not  reach  Baltimore 
until  in  February,  three  weeks  after  leaving  Quincy. 
Although  the  Congress  soon  afterwards  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  that  city  was  finally  given  over  to  the 
British  and  Tories,  who  held  high  carnival  there  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1777,  while  the  American  army  en- 
dured want  and  suffering  at  Valley  Forge. 

At  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  August,  1777,  Mr. 
Adams  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  wife  : — 

"My  Dearest  Friend, — I  think  I  have  sometimes  observed 
to  you  in  conversati(jn,  that  upon  examining  the  biography  of  il- 
lustrious men,  you  will  generally  find  some  female  about  them,  in 
the  relation  of  mother,  or  wife,  or  sister,  to  whose  instigation  a 
great  part  of  their  merit  is  to  be  ascribed.  You  will  find  a  curi- 
ous example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Aspasia,  the  wife  of  Pericles. 
She  was  a  woman  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  the  first  genius. 
She  taught  him,  it  is  said,  his  fine  maxims  of  policy,  his  lofty 
imperial  eloquence,  nay,  even  composed  the  speeches  on  which  so 
great  a  share  of  his  reputation  was  founded.  The  best  men  in 
Athens  frequented  her  house,  and  brought  their  wives  to  receive 
lessons  from  her  of  economy  and  right  deportment.  Socrates  him- 
self was  her  pupil  in  eloquence,  and  gives  her  the  honor  of  that 
funeral  oration,  which  he  delivers  in  the  Menexenus  of  Plato. 
Aristophanes,  indeed,  abuses  this  famous  lady,  but  Socrates  does 
her  honor. 

' '  I  wish  some  of  our  great  men  had  such  wives.  By  the  ac- 
count in  your  last  letter,  it  seems  the  women  in  Boston  begin  to 
think  themselves  able  to  serve  their  country.  What  a  pity  it  is, 
that  our  generals  in  the  northern  districts  had  not  Aspasias  to 
their  wives ! 
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"  I  believe  the  two  Howes  have  not  very  great  women  for 
wives.  If  they  had  we  should  suffer  more  from  their  exertions 
than  we  do.  This  is  our  good  fortune.  A  woman  of  good  sense 
would  not  let  her  husband  spend  five  weeks  at  sea  in  such  a 
season  of  the  year.  A  smart  wife  would  have  put  Howe  in  pos- 
session of  Philadelphia,  long  time  ago." 

On  the  19th  of  September,  Mr.  Adams,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Congress,  set  out  for  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  but  after  a  day  or  two  they  settled 
down  at  York,  in  the  same  State,  and  there  considering 
themselves  safe  from  British  inroads,  he  again  resumed 
his  labors,  and  although  darkness  surrounded  them,  and 
the  cause  looked  hopeless  enough,  now  often  the  Con- 
gress being  reduced  to  a  mere  working  force,  yet  he 
never  despaired  and  never  ceased  to  exert  every  power 
to  strengthen  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  give  cour- 
age to  the  army.  As  the  case  became  more  desperate, 
the  necessities  of  Congressmen  increased,  their  family 
and  other  duties  calling  them  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  small  number  remaining,  often  less 
than  twenty-five,  was  left  all  the  work  of  judging,  leg- 
islating, and  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Union, 
and  although  the  powers  of  the  Congress  were  meagre 
enough,  it  had  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and 
care,  but  also  carried  a  load  of  abuse  from  the  army 
and  the  disaffected  throughout  the  country. 

At  York  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  mainly 
fixed  upon,  although  not  finally  adopted  till  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  In  the  discussions  attending  this 
work  Mr.  Adams  took  a  prominent  part,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  opposed  to  the  last  the  principle  of  the 
equal  representation  of  the  States  without  regard  to 
their  population.     The  plan   adopted,  from  this    and 
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several  other  features,  he  believed  would  prove  a 
failure,  and  this  view  time  fully  vindicated.  The  main 
principle  of  the  confederation  was  wrong,  and  that 
wrong  he  had  aided  in  disseminating.  It  was  that  of 
centering  the  great  effective  forces,  the  sovereignty,  in 
the  individual  States,  instead  of  in  the  Congress,  the 
national  head.  The  unavoidable  and  natural  result 
of  this  bond  of  union  was  the  absence  of  all  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  States,  the  powerlessness  of 
the  Congress  for  enforcing  the  common  needs  of  the 
army  and  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  the  utter 
ruin  which  finally  threatened  the  existence  of  the 
Republic,  and  led,  as  an  absolute  necessity,  to  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  in  1787,  and  the  speedy 
organization  of  tlje  new  government  with  national 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  establishments,  hav- 
ing barely  strength  enough  to  maintain  a  respectable 
attitude  among  nations.  But  the  old  "Articles  of  Con- 
federation of  the  United  States  "  subserved  the  purpose 
of  a  useful  experiment,  while  poorly  answering  the 
objects  of  their  origin  for  ten  years. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR.  ADAMS   IN   THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS— HIS  SERV- 
ICES AS  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  MINISTER  OF  WAR— 
THE  ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 

DURING-  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Adams's  services  in 
the   Congress  that  body  was  compelled,  by  the 
movements  of  the  British  army,  to  change  its   place 
of  sitting  quite  frequently.     It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
insert  here  the  following  statement,  showing  the  peri- 
patetic   character    of   the    old    Continental    Congress, 
which  was,  to  Ethan  Allen,  only  second  in  authority 
to  the  Great  Jehovah.     It  first  convened  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1774,  at  Philadelphia ;  next  at  the  same 
place,  May  10, 1775 ;  in  Baltimore,  December  20, 1776 
Philadelphia,   March    4,.  1777 ;    Lancaster,   Pa.,   Sep 
tember   27,    1777;  York,   Pa.,    September   30,  1777 
Philadelphia,  July  2,  1778 ;  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  30 
1783  ;  Annapolis,  November  26,  1783 ;  Trenton,  N.  J 
November  1,  1784;  New  York,  January  11,  1785. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted  while 
Congress  sat  at  York,  Pennsylvania.  During  the  last 
years  of  its  existence  the  Congress  met  annually  on 
the  first  Monday  of  November. 

While  it  will,  perhaps,  and  should  always  remain 
the  opinion  of  Americans  that,  without  General  Wash- 
ington, the  Revolutionary  War  would  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  the  belief,  how- 
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ever  well  founded  it  really  might  be,  that  John  Adams, 
in  his  place,  was  equally  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  American  cause,  and  the  establishment  of  this 
Republic.  It  would  be  useless*  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Adams 
or  any  other  man.  Washington  really  stood  by  himself, 
and  was  not  comparable  with  anybody  else.  In  almost 
every  feature  and  trait,  both  mentally  and  physically, 
there  was  some  contemporary  character  with  Wash- 
ington, who  excelled  him  or  was  his  equal ;  but  he 
still  stood  alone,  and  in  a  combination  of  traits  suited 
to  the  time  and  its  necessities,  no  single  individual,  and 
no  body  of  individuals,  could  have  filled  his  place. 

It  may  be  safe,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking, 
to  say  that  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  if 
Mr.  Adams  had  never  argued  against  the  "Stamp 
Act,"  and  in  favor  of  the  assumption  or  principle  of  no 
taxation  without  representation ;  if  he  had  never 
written  "Canon  and  Feudal  Law,"  or  "Essays  on  the 
British  Constitution;"  if  he  had  never  answered  "Phil- 
anthropos,"  the  Tory ;  or  his  letters  had  not  been 
written  against  General  Brattle  on  the  "Independence 
of  the  Judiciary ;"  if  he  had  not  been  "  Novanglus," 
in  his  elaborate  defense  of  the  American  cause  in  op- 
position to  "  Massachusettensis,"  the  loyalist  and  Tory 
(Daniel  Leonard)  ;  if  he  had  never  written  "  Thoughts 
on  Government,"  on  which  the  present  State  systems 
were  modeled,  and  hundreds  of  times,  in  all  circum- 
stances, illustrated  and  defended  his  plan  of  govern- 
ment ;  if  he  had  not  stood  more  firmly  than  any  other 
man  in  the  Congress  against  useless  methods  of  concilia- 
tion and  worthless  appeals  to  Great  Britain,  and  labored 
at  every  available  and  salient  point  to  strengthen  the 
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American  cause  with  the  timid  and  the  strong;  if  he 
had  not,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  insin- 
uated and  developed  his  views  of  the  propriety  and 
necessitj^  of  independence,  and  defended  the  Declara- 
tion when  at  last  it  was  reached,  item  by  item,  before 
the  Congress,  and  member  by  member,  with  a  wisdom 
and  burning  eloquence  which  were  then,  and  ever  since 
have  been,  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen;  if  he 
had  not  been  the  "Colossus  of  the  Declaration;"  or, 
indeed,  if  he  had  not  discovered  and  put  forward 
Washington  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army. 

Still,  if  the  American  Union  was  so  much  and  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  manifest  destiny,  did  not  Mr.  Adams 
fill  his  own  niche  in  the  Providential  scheme  ?  Who 
could  have  taken  his  place  ?  General  Washington  could 
not  have  done  so.  Nor  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock, 
John  Rutledge,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  nor  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, nor  any  other  man.  Yet  even  this  fact  does 
not,  perhaps,  forbid  the  theory  that  the  work  of  others 
or  the  aggregate  of  efforts,  however  dilatory  or  dif- 
ferent in  mode  would,  in  time,  have  led  to  the  same 
end.  Mr.  Adams  thought,  or  at  times  certainly  did 
think,  that  much  would  have  been  gained  to  the  cause 
if  all  the  great  measures  which  he  advocated  had  been 
adopted  and  put  in  operation  without  delay,  when  first 
announced.  But  this  was,  no  doubt,  an  incorrect 
view  of  the  case.  Time  was  necessary  to  form  and 
temper  public  sentiment.  Even,  as  it  was,  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  carried,  many  men 
of  prominence  were  ready  to  throw  up  their  hands 
and  cry  that  their  skirts  were  free  from  responsibility, 
for  the  evils  likely  to  follow  the  rash  act. 
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The  Americans,  having  now  declared  themselves 
an  independent  people,  were  in  a  better  condition  to 
expect  foreign  nations  to  recognize  them  as  such ;  and 
to  this  end  Mr.  Adams  had  long  directed  his  attention. 
The  entire  interests  of  the  country  divided  themselves 
with  him  into  three  grand  subjects ;  viz.,  a  well- 
organized  system  of  government  for  the  States  separ- 
ately and  as  a  whole,  a  well-founded  foreign  system,  and 
a  thorough  and  vigorous  plan  for  prosecuting  the  war. 

Having  thoroughly  studied  the  ancient  and  modern 
forms  of  government,  he  was  not  long  in  concluding 
that  the  British  constitution  was  not  only  the  best  in 
the  world,  but  was  the  most  readily  adaptable  to 
America,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  had  always  been 
republican  under  it.  His  views  were  exceedingly  lucid 
on  this  subject,  and,  without  a  moment's  notice,  he  was 
ready  in  all  places  to  formulate  them.  He  made  it  his 
constant  business  on  entering  the  Congress  from  the  out^ 
set  until  he  withdrew  from  that  body  in  the  fall  of  1777, 
to  study  the  peculiar  social  conditions  of  the  various 
Colonies,  and  this  knowledge  he  never  lost  sight  of  in 
his  letters  to  the  South  or  the  North,  in  his  plans  for 
officering  and  supplying  the  army,  or  in  his  plans  for 
political  establishments.  For  the  States  the  uniform 
general  system  embraced  three  departments,  an  execu- 
tive, a  legislative  (with  two  branches),  and  a  judicial; 
and  this  plan,  so  constantly  and  persistently  advocated 
by  Mr.  Adams,  became  the  political  establishment  of 
the  country.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  even 
Mr.  Adams  was  then  able  to  apply  the  same  principles 
to  the  organization  of  a  national  Union,  although  Dr. 
Franklin  had  substantially  projected  the  present  form 
of  government  in  the  convention  at  Albany,  in  1754. 
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From  the  outset  Mr.  Adams  was  as  decided  and 
clear  in  his  views  of  the  character  of  the  foreign  sys- 
tem to  be  adopted  by  this  country.  He  stubbornly 
held  out  that  two  things  in  our  case  were  sufficient  to 
induce  France  and  Spain  to  acknowledge  this  country, 
and  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  any  trouble 
they  might '  have  in  so  doing,  even  if  that  involved 
them  in  war  with  England.  And  the  two  things  were 
the  benefits  of  commerce  with  this  country,  and  the 
loss  to  England  of  such  a  vast  territory  with  all  its 
valuable  resources  to  strengthen  her  power.  On  this 
view  he  boldly  fought  against  any  kind  of  alliance 
which  would  involve  this  country  in  foreign  wars, 
or  which  would  look  to  the  establishment  of  foreign 
claims  on  this  continent.  America  should  situate  her- 
self to  be  undisturbed  by  tangling  alliances,  and 
should  hold  to  the  principle  of  commercial  treaties 
only.  This  was  the  theory  of  General  Washington, 
even  then ;  and  this  wise  statesmanship  finally,  in  the 
main,  prevailed,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
"Monroe  Doctrine,"  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1776,  the  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  a  resolution  adopted  on  the  day  before,  ap- 
pointed a  war  board  consisting  of  five  members,  with 
Mr.  Adams  at  the  head.  Of  his  labors  in  this  office 
he  wrote  in  the  fragmentary  Autobiography  : — 

"The  duties  of  this  board  kept  me  in  continual  employment, 
not  to  say  drudgery,  from  the  12th  of  June,  1776,  till  the  11th 
of  November,  1777,  when  I  left  Congress  forever.  Not  only  my 
mornings  and  evenings  were  filled  up  with  the  crowd  of  business  be- 
fore the  board,  but  a  great  part  of  my  time  in  Congress  was  engaged 
in  making,  explaining,  and  justifying  our  reports  and  proceedings. 
It  is  said  there  are  lawyers  in  the  United  States  who  receive  five 
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thousand  guineas  a  year,  and  many  are  named  who  are  said  to 
receive  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  However  tliis 
may  he,  I  do  n't  believe  there  is  one  of  them  who  goes  through 
as  much  business  for  all  his  emoluments,  as  I  did  for  a  year  and 
a  half  nearly,  that  I  was  loaded  with  that  office.  Other  gentle- 
men attended  as  they  pleased,  but  as  I  was  chairman,  or  as  they 
were  pleased  to  call  it,  president,  I  must  never  be  absent." 

By  all  of  this  hard  work,  however,  he  saw  a  mili- 
tary code  established,  and  the  affairs  of  the  army  sys- 
tematized with  some  degree  of  satisfaction. 

The  original  articles  of  war  not  meeting  the  de- 
mands, on  the  recommendation  of  General  Washington, 
the  Congress  ordered  their  revision,  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  appointed  with  Mr.  Adams  to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Adams  gives  this  account  of  it: — 

"  It  was  a  very  difficult  and  unpopular  subject,  and  I  observed 
to  Jefferson  that  whatever  alteration  we  should  report  with  the 
least  energy  in  it,  or  the  least  tendency  to  a  necessary  discipline 
of  the  army,  would  be  opposed  with  as  much  vehemence,  as  if  it 
were  the  most  perfect ;  we  might  as  well,  therefore,  report  a  com- 
plete system  at  once,  and  let  it  meet  its  fate.  Something,  per- 
haps, might  be  gained.  There  was  extant  one  system  of  articles 
of  war  which  had  carried  two  empires  to  the  head  of  mankind, 
the  Roman  and  the  British ;  for  the  British  articles  of  war  were 
only  a  literal  translation  of  the  Roman.  It  would  be  in  vain  for 
us  to  seek  in  our  own  inventions,  or  the  records  of  war-like  na- 
tions, for  a  more  complete  system  of  military  discipline.  It  was 
an  observation  founded  in  undoubted  facts,  that  the  prosperity  of 
nations  had  been  in  proportion  to  the  discipline  of  their  forces  by 
sea  and  land.  I  was,  therefore,  for  reporting  the  British  articles 
of  war,  totidem  verbis.  Jefferson,  in  those  days,  never  failed  to 
agree  with  jne,  in  every  thing  of  a  political  nature,  and  he  very 
cordially  concurred  in  this.  The  British  articles  of  war  were,  ac- 
cordingly, reported,  and  defended  in  Congress  by  me,  assisted  by 
some  others,  and  finally  carried.  They  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
discipline  which,  in  time,  brought  our  troops  to  a  capacity  of  con- 
tending with  British  veterans,  and  a  rivalry  with  the  best  troops 
of  France." 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  and  onerous  burdens  to 
Mr.  Adams,  connected  with  this  war  office,  was  found 
in  his  army  correspondence.  The  actions  of  the  war 
board  and  of  the  Congress  were  seldom  of  general  sat- 
isfaction in  the  army,  where  personal  honors  and  inter- 
ests and  sectional  considerations  never  completely  gave 
way  to  sentiments  of  unselfish  patriotism,  even  with 
such  officers  as  Knox,  Sullivan,  and  Greene.  These 
strifes  and  animosities  were  a  constant  source  of  dis- 
gust and  turmoil  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  ended  by  greatly 
lessening  his  respect  for  some  of  those  concerned,  and 
increasing  his  disposition  to  keep  the  mass  of  man- 
kind at  a  distance. 

As  to  the  advancement  of  Horatio  Gates  and  some 
of  its  political  consequences,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his 
Autobiography  years  afterwards  : — 

"  I  take  notice  of  this  appointment  of  Gates,  because  it  had 
great  influence  on  my  future  fortunes.  It  soon  occasioned  a  com- 
petition between  him  and  Schuyler,  in  which  I  always  contended 
for  Gates  ;  and  the  rivalry  occasioned  great  animosities  among  the 
friends  of  the  two  generals,  the  consequences  of  which  are  not  yet 
spent.  Indeed,  they  have  affected  the  essential  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  influence  their  ultimate  destiny.  They 
efiected  an  enmity  between  Gates  and  Mr.  Jay,  who  always  sup- 
ported Mr.  Schuyler,  and  a  dislike  in  Gates  of  Hamilton,  who 
married  Schuyler's  daughter,  with  which  Mr.  Burr  wrought  so 
skillfully,  as  in  1800,  to  turn  the  elections  in  New  York,  not  only 
against  Hamilton,  but  against  the  Federalists.  Gates's  resentment 
against  Jay,  Schuyler,  and  Hamilton,  made  him  turn,  in  1799, 
against  me,  who  had  been-  the  best  friend  and  most  efficacious 
supporter  he  ever  had  in  America.  I  had  never  in  my  life  any 
personal  prejudice  or  dislike  against  General  Schuyler;  on  the 
contrary  I  knew  him  to  be  industrious,  studious,  and  intelligent. 
But  the  New  England  officers,  soldiers,  and  inhabitants,  knew 
Gates  in  the  camp  at  Cambridge.  Schuyler  was  not  known  to 
many,  and  the  few  who  had  heard  of  him,  were  prejudiced  against 
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him  from  the  former  French  war.  The  New  England  soldiers 
would  not  enlist  to  serve  under  him,  and  the  militia  would  not 
turn  out.  I  was,  therefore,  under  a  necessity  of  supporting 
Gates." 

The  minuteness  of  the  grave  influence  of  these 
affairs  was  never  so  apparent,  perhaps,  out  of  Mr. 
Adams's  florid  imagination,  yet  they  go  far  toward 
establishing  the  truth  of  General  Thomas  Conway's 
assertion  that  Providence  designed  this  country  to  be 
free,  or  it  never  would  have  been. 

Mr.  Adams's  last  year  in  the  Congress  was  no 
doubt  as  laborious  as  he  felt  it  to  be. 

The  day  of  gay  receptions  and  great  dinners  had 
passed  away,  to  give  place  to  days  and  nights  of  tem- 
perance and  work  for  the  great  cause  on  which  life 
itself  was  staked.  During  his  four  years  or  less  in 
the  Congress  Mr.  Adams  served  on  at  least  a  hundred 
different  committees. 

Although  Mr.  Adams  left  the  Congress  a  few  days 
too  soon  to  have  the  privilege  of  attaching  his  name  to 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  a  privilege  which  he  did 
not  covet,  yet  he  had  taken  ah  active  part  in  the  de- 
bates and  every  step  which  led  to  these  articles  of 
"  perpetual  union  between  the  States."  From  time  to 
time,  as  other  matters  did  not  interfere  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  main  points  in  the  plan  of  confederation  had 
been  discussed,  and,  perhaps,  decided  upon  before  the 
Congress  reached  York.  In  many  features  of  the  ar- 
ticles Mr.  Adams  stood  almost  alone.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  provision  for  the  equal  voice  of  the  States 
in  the  business  of  the  Congress  without  regard  to  their 
population  ;  and  favored  a  representation  proportioned 
to  the  population. 
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He  favored  an  apportionment  of  public  expenses 
among  the  States  according  to  the  value  of  all  kinds 
of  property,  including  that  held  to  be  embraced  in 
slaves  ;  but  this  view  was  not  maintained,  lands  and 
buildings  only  being  included,  the  Southern  and  Mid- 
dle States  then  taking  the  position  that  the  slaves 
being  simply  persons  should  not  be  taxed,  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  view  of  the  turn  subsequently 
taken  as  to  the  status  of  the  negro.  As  poor  as  Mr. 
Adams  believed  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to  be, 
they  had,  perhaps,  the  virtue  of  being  the  best  that 
could  then  be  obtained.  The  test  and  utter  failure  of 
these  were  necessary  to  prepare  the  country  to  devise 
and  receive  something  better. 

Few  traces  remain  of  the  last  scenes  in  the  Con- 
gress connected  with  the  Articles  of  Confederation ;  in- 
deed most  of  the  proceedings  concerning  this  moment- 
ous matter  were  conducted  in  secret,  and  long  kept  so. 
Mr.  Adams  said  that  the  small  figure  cut  by  many 
members  would  not  bear  the  light,  and  those  for  or 
against  measures  seemed  to  have  an  interest  in  keep- 
ing the  doors  closed  against  the  public. 

In  1789,  Henry  Marchant,  who  had  been  a  delegate 
in  the  Congress  from  Rhode  Island,  and  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Articles,  wrote  Mr.  Adams  the  following 
bit  of  his  recollection  of  a  prediction  from  Mr.  Adams 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made,  touching  the 
destiny  of  the  plan  of  "  perpetual  Union  "  then  about 
ready  to  go  before  the  country : — 

"  You  wish  me  to  give  you  a  particular  account  of  the  pro- 
phetic declaration  made  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  just  as  the  for- 
mer confederation  was  concluded. 

"  When  my  friend  (Mr.  Adams)  has  all  his  feelings  wound  up 
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upon  an  important  subject,  and  vent  must  be  given,  he  has  a 
manner  of  expression  so  peculiar  to  himself,  and  so  striking  to 
the  hearers,  that  the  impression,  as  from  a  stroke  of  lightning,  is 
left  behind,  while  the  flash  and  sound,  the  mode  of  expression,  is 
lost  or  forgotten.  His  words  I  will  not  engage  to  recollect  with 
exactness. 

"  The  Articles  of  Confederation  being  completed,  the  members 
by  rotation  were  called  to  put  their  signatures  to  them.  This 
being  completed,  a  pause  and  perfect  calm  succeeded.  He  sat 
and  appeared  full  of  thought.  He  rose.  '  Mr.  President.'  His 
cane  slipped  through  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  with  a  quick  tap 
upon  the  floor ;  his  eyes  rolled  upward ;  his  brows  were  raised  to 
their  full  arch. 

"  'This  business,  sir,  that  has  taken  up  so  much  of  our  time 
seems  to  be  finished.  But,  sir,  I  now,  upon  this  floor,  venture  to 
predict  that  before  ten  years,  this  confederation,  like  a  rope  of 
sand,  will  be  found  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  and  its  dissolution 
will  take  place.  Heaven  grant  that  wisdom  and  experience  may 
then  avert  what  we  have  most  to  fear.' 

"  I  never  knew  a  greater  solemnity  upon  the  minds  of  the 
members.  It  was  near  the  time  of  adjournment.  Congress  was 
adjourned." 

Mr.  Adams  recollected  that  something  of  this  kind 
had  occurred,  but  not  as  Marchant  thought  when  the 
Articles  had  been  signed,  as  he  was  not  at  York  when 
that  took  place.  The  occasion  was,  perhaps,  days  be- 
fore, on  the  failure  of  the  measure  for  which  he  worked 
with  his  usual  energy, — "  That  each  State  shaU  have 
a  right  to  send  one  delegate  to  Congress  for  every 
thirty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants ;  and,  in  determining 
questions  in  Congress,  each  delegate  shall  have  one 
vote." 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  editor  of  his  grand- 
father's writings,  says  that  only  seven  votes  were  re- 
corded in  favor  of  this  wise  principle,  and  they  were 
John  Adams,  John  Penn,  of  North  Carolina,  Middle  ton, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Benjamin  Harrison,  John  Jones, 
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Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia, some  of  whom  were  not  in  the  Congress  when 
the  plan  of  Confederation  was  completed  and  signed. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1777,  Mr.  Adams  had  re- 
signed the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  his  State  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed,  only  perhaps,  for  effect.  And 
now  on  leaving  the  Congress,  he  expected  to  settle 
down  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  a  pursuit  which  even 
in  war  times  had  become  quite  lucrative  through  the 
prize  courts.  In  the  Congress  he  had  seen  the  adop- 
tion of  most  of  his  views,  and  still  believed,  at  the 
darkest  moments,  that  the  great  cause  of  free  govern- 
ment, under  Providence,  would  at  last  be  triumphant. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1777,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Adams  are  the  following  reflections  concerning  his  po- 
sition in  the  war  office,  in  which  the  military  ardor 
glowed  with  about  the  degree  of  warmth  which  Mr. 
Adams's  natural  disposition  could  support  ordinarily 
even  in  war  times : — 

' '  I  have  got  into  the  old  routine  of  war  office  and  Congress, 
which  takes  up  my  time  in  such  a  manner  that  I  can  scarce  write 
a  line.  I  have  not  time  to  think  nor  to  speak.  There  is  a 
United  States  lottery  abroad.  I  believe  you  better  buy  a  ticket 
and  make  a  present  of  it  to  our  four  sweet  ones.  Let  us  try 
their  luck.  I  hope  they  will  be  more  lucky  than  their  papa 
(father)  has  ever  been,  or  ever  will  be. 

"I  am  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  How  it  happens  I  don't 
know,  nor  how  long  it  will  last.  My  disposition  was  naturally 
gay  and  cheerful,  but  the  prospects  I  have  ever  had  before  me 
and  these  cruel  times  will  make  me  melancholy.  I,  who  would 
not  hurt  the  hair  of  the  head  of  any  animal,  I,  who  am  always 
made  miserable  by  the  misery  of  every  susceptible  being  that 
comes  to  my  knowledge,  am  obliged  to  hear  continual  accounts  of 
the  barbarities,  the  cruel  murders  in  cold  blood  even  by  the  most 
tormenting  ways  of  starving  and  freezing,  committed  by  our  ene- 
mies ;  and  continued  accounts  of  the  deaths  and  diseases  contracted 
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by  their  own  imprudence.  These  accounts  harrow  me  beyond  de- 
scription. These  incarnate  fiends  say  in  great  composure,  that 
'  humanity  is  a  Yankee  virtue,  but  that  they  are  governed  by 
policy.'  Is  there  any  policy  on  this  side  of  heU,  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  humanity  ?  I  have  no  idea  of  it.  I  know  of  no  policy, 
God  is  my  witness,  but  this,  piety,  humanity,  and  honesty." 

BXTBIA-OTS  FROM  LBTTTERS  TO  IVIRS.  A.DA.1VIS. 

"Philadelphia,  18th  August,  1776. 
"Nothing  has  ever  given  me  more  mortification  than  a  suspi- 
cion that  has  been  propagated  of  me,  that  I  am  actuated  by  pri- 
vate views,  and  have  been  aiming  at  high  places.  The  office  of 
Chief  Justice  has  occasioned  this  jealousy,  and  it  never  will  be 
allayed,  till  I  resign  it.  Let  me  have  my  farm,  family,  and 
goosequill,  and  all  the  honors  and  offices  this  world  has  to  bestow 
may  go  to  those  who  deserve  them  better  and  desire  them  more. 
I  court  them  not.  There  are  very  few  people  in  this  world  with 
whom  I  can  bear  to  converse.  I  can  treat  all  with  decency 
and  civility,  and  converse  with  them,  when  it  is  necessary,  on 
points  of  business.  But  I  am  never  happy  in  their  company. 
This  has  made  me  a  recluse,  and  will,  one  day,  make  me  a  hermit. 
I  had  rather  build  stone  wall  upon  Penn's  hill,  than  to  be  the  first 
prince  in  Europe,  or  the  first  General  or  first  Senator  in  America.' 

"  March  16,  1777. 
"The  spring  advances  very  rapidly,  and  all  nature  will  soon 
be  clothed  in  her  gayest  robes.  The  green  grass  which  begins  to 
show  itself  here  and  there,  revives  in  my  longing  imagination  my 
little  farm  and  its  dear  inhabitants.  What  pleasure  has  not  this 
vUe  war  deprived  me  of?  I  want  to  wander  in  my  meadows,  to 
ramble  over  my  mountains,  and  to  sit,  in  solitude,  or  with  her 
who  has  all  my  heart,  by  the  side  of  the  brooks.  These  scenes 
would  contribute  more  to  my  happiness  than  the  sublime  ones 
which  surround  me.  I  begin  to  suspect  that  I  have  not  much 
of  the  grand  in  my  composition.  The  pride  and  pomp  of  war, 
the  continual  sound  of  drums  and  fifes  as  well  played  as  any 
in  the  world,  the  prancings  and  tramplings  of  the  light-horse, 
numbers  of  whom  are  paraded  in  the  streets  every  day,  have  no 
charms  for  me.  I  long  for  rural  and  domestic  scenes,  for  the 
warbling  of  birds,  and  prattle  of  my  children.  Do  n't  you  think 
I  am  somewhat  poetical  this  morning  for  one  of  my  years,  and 
considering  the  gravity  and  insipidity  of  my  employments?     As 
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much  as  I  converse  with  sages  and  heroes,  they  have  very  little 
of  my  love  or  admiration.  I  should  prefer  the  delights  of  a  gar- 
den to  the  dominion  of  a  world.  I  have  nothing  of  Caesar's  great- 
ness in  my  soul.  Power  has  not  my  wish^  in  her  train.  The 
gods,  by  granting  me  health  and  peace  and  competence,  the  soci- 
ety of  my  family  and  friends,  the  perusal  of  my  books  and  the 
enjoyment  of  my  farm  and  garden,  would  make  me  as  happy  as 
my  nature  and  state  will  bear." 

ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION 

AND 

Perpetua-l  Union  Bet\?vbbn  the>  States. 

To  all  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  We,  the  undersigned  Delegates  of 
the  States  affixed  to  our  names,  send  gkeeting — 

Whereas,  the  Delegates  of  the  United  Sates  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled,  did,  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1777,  and  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  America,  agree  to  certain  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersejr,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
in  the  words  following,  viz.: 

Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Article  I.  The  style  of  this  Confederacy  shall  be  "The 
United  States  of  America." 

Article  II.  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is 
not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Article  III.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a 
firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other,  for  their  common  de- 
fense, the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general 
welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist'  each  other  against  all  force 
offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account 
of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretense  whatever. 

Article  IV.     The  better  to   secure  and  perpetuate  mutual 
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friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  States 
in  this  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States — pau- 
pers, vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted — shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the 
several  States ;  and  the  people  of  each  State  shall  have  free  ingress 
and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and  shall  enjoy  therein 
all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same 
duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  re- 
spectively, provided  that  such  restriction  shall  not  extend  so  far 
as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property,  imported  into  any  State, 
to  any  other  State  of  which  the  owner  is  an  inhabitant;  pro- 
vided, also,  that  no  imposition,  duties,  or  restriction  shall  be  laid  by 
apy  State  on  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  high  misdemeanor  in  any  State,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and 
be  found  in  any  of  the  United  States,  he  shall,  upon  demand  of 
the  Governor,  or  executive  power  of  the  State  from  which  he 
fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction 
of  his  offense. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these  States,  to 
the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  mag- 
istrates of  every  other  State. 

Article  V.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the 
general  interest  of  the  United  States,  Delegates  shall  be  annually 
appointed,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  shall 
direct,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in 
every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  State,  to  recall  its 
Delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to 
send  others  in  their  stead,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two, 
nor  by  more  than  seven  members;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable 
of  being  a  Delegate  for  more  than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six 
years ;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  Delegate,  be  capable  of 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  an- 
other  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or  emolument  of 
any  kind. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  Delegates  in  any  meeting 
of  the  States,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  States. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, each  State  shall  have  one  vote. 
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Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be  im- 
peached or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place,  out  of  Congress,  and 
the  members  of  Congress  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from 
arrests  and  imprisonments,  during  the  time  of  their  going  to  and 
from,  and  attendance  on  Congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace. 

Article  VI.  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send  an  embassy  to,  or  receive 
an  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance, 
or  treaty  with  any  King,  Prince,  or  State  ;  nor  shall  any  person 
holding  any  oflBce  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of 
any  kind  whatever  from  any  King,  Prince,  or  Foreign  State ;  nor 
shall  the  United  States  in.  Congress  assembled,  or  any  of  them, 
grant  any  title  of  nobUity. 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confedera- 
tion, or  alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  specifying  accurately  the 
purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it 
shall  continue. 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  which  may  interfere 
with  any  stipulations  in  treaties,  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  with  any  King,  Prince,  or  State,  in  pursu- 
ance of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress,  to  the  Courts 
of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any 
State,  except  such  number  only,  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  defense  of  such 
State,  or  its  trade ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept  up  by 
any  State,  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be 
deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
such  State ;  but  every  State  shall  always  keep  up  a  well-regulated 
and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed  and  accoutred,  and 
shall  provide  and  have  constantly  ready  for  use,  in  public  stores,  a 
due  number  of  field-pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage. 

No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State  be  actually 
invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  \have  received  certain  advice  of  a  res- 
olution being  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  a 
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State,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay, 
till  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  can  be  consulted :  nor 
shall  any  State  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war, 
nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  be  after  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  then 
only  against  the  Kingdom  or  State,  and  the  subjects  thereof, 
against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  established  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
unless  such  State  be  infested  by  pirates,  in  which  case  vessels  of 
war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that  occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the 
danger  shall  continue,  or  until  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled shall  determine  otherwise. 

Aeticle  VII.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for 
the  common  defense,  all  officers  of,  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  each  State  respectively,  by 
whom  such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  State 
shall  direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  State  which 
first  made  the  appointment. 

Article  VIII.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses 
that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defense  or  general  welfare, 
and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
several  States,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each 
State,  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the 
buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  estimated  according 
to  such  mode  as  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  direct  and  appoint.  The  taxes  for  paying  that 
proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  within  the  time  agreed 
upon  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Article  IX.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determiuing  on 
peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article — 
of  sending  and  receiving,  ambassadors — entering  into  treaties  and 
alliances,  provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made 
whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective  States  shall  be  re- 
strained from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners,  as 
their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion o*  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatso- 
ever— of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  in  all  cases  what  captures 
on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner  prizes  taken 
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by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
divided  or  appropriated — of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal in  times  of  peace — appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  establishing  courts 
for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  cap- 
tures, provided  that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a 
judge  of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the  last 
resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  difierences  now  subsisting  or 
that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States  concerning 
boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  whatever ;  which  au- 
thority shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner  following : — 
Whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  or  lawful  agent 
of  any  State  in  controversy  with  another  shall  present  a  petition 
to  Congress,  stating  the  matter  in  question,  and  praying  for  a 
hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of  Congress,  to 
the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the  other  State  in  contro- 
versy, and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by 
their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint,  by 
joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  for 
hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question  :  but  if  they  can 
not  agree.  Congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall 
alternately  strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the 
number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen ;  and  from  that  number  not 
less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  Congress  shall  di- 
rect, shall  in  the  presence  of  Congress  be  drawn,  out  by  lot,  and 
the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them, 
shall  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine 
the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges  who  shall 
hear  the  cause  shall  agree  in  the  determination :  and  if  either 
party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing 
reasons  which  Congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present 
shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate 
three  persons  out  of  each  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Congress 
shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing  ;  and  the 
judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court  to  be  appointed,  in  the  man- 
ner above  prescribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any 
of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such 
court,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall, 
nevertheless,  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  which 
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shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and  decisive,  the  judgment  or  sen- 
tence and  other  proceedings  being  in  either  case  transmitted  to 
Congress  and  lodged  among  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  security 
of  the  parties  concerned  ;  provided  that  every  commissioner,  be- 
fore be  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to  be  administered 
by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Court  of  the 
State  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  "  well  and  truly  to  hear  and 
determine  the  matter  in  question,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  without  favor,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward :"  provided 
also  that  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil  claimed 
under  different  grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whose  jurisdictions 
as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and  the  States  which  passed  such 
grants,  are  adjusted  ;  the  said  grants  or  either  of  them  being  at 
the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent  to  such  set- 
tlement of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  petition  of  either  party  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally  determined  as  near 
as  may  be  in  the  same  manner  as  is  before  prescribed  for  deciding 
disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  between  different  States. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  have  the 
sole  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value 
of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respect- 
ive States— fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  through- 
out the  United  States — regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all 
affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  States ;  pro. 
vided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits 
be  not  infringed  or  violated — establishing  or  regulating  post-offices 
from  one  State  to  another,  throughout  all  the  United  States,  and 
exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as 
may  be  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  office — ap- 
pointing all  officers  of  the  land  forces,  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  excepting  regimental  officers — appointing  all  the  officers  of 
the  naval  forces,  and  commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States — making  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing 
their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  authority 
to  appoint  a  committee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be 
denominated  "A  Committee  of  the  States,''  and  to  consist  of  one 
delegate  from  each  State;  and  to  appoint  such  other  committees 
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aud  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the  general 
affairs  of  the  United  States,  under  their  direction — to  appoint  one 
of  their  number  to  preside ;  pi-ovided  that  no  person  be  allowed 
to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more  than  one  year  in  any  term 
of  three  years — to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate 
and  apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses — to  borrow 
money,  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting every  half  year  to  the  respective  States  an  account  of  the 
sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted — to  build  and  equip  a 
navy — to  agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make 
requisitions  from  each  State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  State ;  which  requisition 
shall  be  binding ;  and  thereupon  the  legislatures  of  each  State  shall 
appoint  the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm, 
and  equip  them  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and 
equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the 
time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled ;  but 
if  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall,  on  consideration 
of  circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise  men, 
or  should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other 
State  should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof, 
such  extra  number  shall  be  raised,  officered,  clothed,  armed,  and 
equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of  such  State,  unless 
the  legislature  of  such  State  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number 
can  not  be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same  ;  in  which  case  they  shall 
raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  as  many  of  such  extra  number 
as  they  judge  can  be  safely  spared.  And  the  officers  and  men  so 
clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed, 
and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never  engage  in  a 
war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor 
enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses  necessary 
for  the  defense  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them, 
nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  ves- 
sels of  war  to  be  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or 
sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
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army  or  navy  unless  nine  States  assent  to  the  same ;  nor  shall  a 
question  on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to 
day,  be  determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn 
to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United 
States,  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration 
than  the  space  of  six  months,  and  shall  publish  the  journal  of 
their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  relating  to 
treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as  in  their  judgment 
require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  delegates  of  each 
State  on  any  question '  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  when  it  is 
desired  by  any  delegate ;  and  the  delegates  of  a  State,  or  any  of 
them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript 
of  the  said  journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay 
before  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

Article  X.  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of 
them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress, 
such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  States,  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
think  expedient  to  vest  them  with ;  provided  that  no  power  be 
delegated  to  the  said  committee ;  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  States  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  assembled  is  requisite. 

Article  XI.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation  and  join- 
ing in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  this  union ;  but  no  other 
Colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same  unless  such  admission  be 
agreed  to  by  nine  States. 

Article  XII.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed, 
and  debts  contracted  by,  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the 
present  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge 
against  the  United  States — for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof, 
the  said  United  States  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly 
pledged. 

Article  XIII.  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  determina- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  on  all  questions 
which,  by  this  confederation,  are  submitted  to  them.  And  the 
articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every 
State,  and  the  union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  alteration 
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at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  altera- 
tion be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be 
afterward  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  State. 

And  Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  the  Great  Governor  of  the 
World  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  legislatures  we  respectively 
represent  in  Congress,  to  approve  of  and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify 
the  said  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union.  Know 
Ye  that  we,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
and  authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do,  by  these  presents, 
in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents,  fully 
and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each  and  every  of  the  said  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union,  and  all  and  singular 
the  matters  and  things  therein  contained.  And  we  do  further 
solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constit,u- 
ents,  that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  on  all  questions  which,  by  the  said 
confederation,  are  submitted  to  them.  And  that  the  articles 
thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  States  we  respectively 
represent,  and  that  the  union  shall  be  perpetual.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  in  Congress.  Done  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  9th  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1778,  and  in  the  3d  year  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  America. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

JosiAH  Bartlett,  John  Wentwoeth,  Jk. 

massachusetts  bay. 

John  Hancock,  Feancis  Dana, 

Samuel  Adams,  James  Lovell, 

Elbeidge  Geeey,  Samuel  Holten. 

rhode  island. 

William  Elleey,  John  Collins. 

Heney  Maechant, 

connecticut. 

Kogee  Sheeman,  Titus  Hosmee, 

Samuel  Huntington,  Andeew  Adams. 

Olivee  Wolcott, 

NEW  YORK. 

James  Duane,  William  Duee, 

Feancis  Lewis,  Gouveeneue  Mokkis. 

new  jersey. 
John  Witheespoon,  Nath.  Scuddee. 

16— B 
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pennsylvania. 
Robert  Moebib,  William  Clingan, 

Daniel  Robeedeau,  Joseph  Reed. 

Jonathan  Bayard  Smith, 

delaware. 
Thomas  McKean,  Nicholas  Van  Dyke. 

John  Dickinson, 

maryland. 

John  Hanson,  Daniel  Carroll. 

virginia. 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  John  Harvze, 

John  Banister,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee. 

Thomas  Adams, 

north  carolina. 

John  Penn,  John  Williams. 

Constable  Harnett, 

south  carolina. 
Henry  Laurens,  Richard  Hutson, 

William  Henry  Drayton,      Thomas  Heywaed,  Jr. 
John  Matthews, 

GEORGIA. 

John  Walton,  Edward  Langwoethy. 

Edward  Telfair, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES— MR.  ADAMS  AS  A       ] 
FOREIGN  MINISTER.  : 

IN  the  fall  of  1777,  Mr.  Adams  returned  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  never  again  entered  the  Congress. 
His  term  of  service  had  nearly  expired,  and  he  had 
seen  his  principles  prevail  throughout  the  country,  to 
a  great  extent;  the  State  governments  were  in  opera- 
tion, a  great  victory  had  been  gained  on  the  Hudson 
in  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  magnificent  British 
army  under  Burgoyne,  and  he  again  began  to  feel  that 
he  might  be  spared  from  a  service  whieh  was  not  only 
destroying  his  substance,  but  also  his  chances  of  home 
and  domestic  happiness.  But  the  great  task  of  organ- 
izing the  new  government  being  accomplished,  he  was 
now  destined  to  enter  another  field  with  duties  of  more 
pressing  interest  to  his  country. 

Although  Silas  Deane  had  his  supporters  in  the 
Congress,  his  extravagant  conduct  was  becoming  intol- 
erable, and  steps  were  taken  to  select  his  successor. 
He  had  been  sent  as  a  secret  agent  to  France,  and  had 
not  only  superseded  his  authority,  giving  the  Congress 
much  annoyance,  but  had  also  mainly  been  the  source 
of  divisions  and  difficulties  in  the  actions  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  Arthur  and  William  Lee.  Mr.  Adams  was 
chosen  for  this  mission,  and  tis  it  was  feared  that  he 
might,  on  family  and  other  considerations,  refuse  to 
accept,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  had  done  on  a  former  occasion. 
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several  of  the  most  able  and  earnest  men  in  the  Con- 
gress wrote  to  him,  urging  him  to  allow  no  personal 
consideration  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  further  sacri- 
fice to  the  good  of  the  country;  some  of  his  friends 
assuring  him  that  he  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and 
must  accept;  and  Elbridge  Gerry  wrote  him  in  these 
words :  "  I  hope  to  have  the  concurrence  of  your  lady 
when  I  urge  the  necessity  of  your  accepting  your  ap- 
pointment. It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  Congress  and 
every  friend  to  America  that  you  determine  in  the 
affirmative,  and,  of  consequence,  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment will  result  from  a  refusal." 

Although  Mr.  Adams  had  again  entered  upon  his 
business  at  Quincy,  he  really  hesitated  but  little  as  to 
the  course  for  him  to  take.  And  Mr.  Gerry  was  mis- 
taken in  intimating  that  Mrs.  Adams  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  serving  his  country.  Few  Americans 
possessed  a  more  exalted  patriotism,  or  were  more 
ready  to  lose  or  suffer  for  it  than  the  wife  of  John 
Adams. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1778,  with  his  son,  John 
Quincy,  then  ten  years  of  age,  he  sailed  from  Mount 
WoUaston,  near  Braintree,  and  after  a  dangerous  and 
prolonged  voyage  landed  at  Bordeaux,  and  on  the  8th 
of  April  arrived  in  Paris.  But  before  his  arrival,  a 
treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States  had  ac- 
tually been  negotiated,  and  although  some  of  its  fea- 
tures were  in  opposition  to  his  principles,  and  subse- 
quently led  to  no  small  difficulties  with  that  country, 
he  made  no  objection,  and  at  once  set  about  trying  to 
harmonize  the  American  commission.  He  proposed  to 
the  Congress,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  he  then  discov- 
ered in  the  foreign  mission,  that  each  member  be  as- 
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signed  a  specific  duty,  thus  relieving  the  chances  of 
clashing,  and  at  the  same  time  making  each  agent  more 
directly  responsible  for  his  own  actions.  This  plan  the 
Congress  gladly  adopted,  and  in  making  the  new  ar- 
rangement he  was  left  out,  apparently  to  pacify  the 
friends  of  Arthur  Lee,  Ralph  Izard,  and  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  the  Congress.  Unwilling  to  wait  in  idleness  till  the 
Congress  would  give  him  some  other  work,  and  having 
done  aU  that  he  could,  connected  with  the  object  of  his 
mission,  he  prepared  to  return  home,  and  finally  after 
much  delay,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1779,  arrived  at  Boston. 
The  following  story  of  Mr.  Adams's  dangerous  trip 
to  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1778,  is  recorded  in  the 
Log-Book  of  the  frigate,  Boston: — 

' '  Discovering  an  enemy's  ship,  neither  Commodore  Tucker  • 
nor  Mr.  Adams  could  resist  the  temptation  to  engage,  although 
against  the  dictates  of  prudent  duty.  Tucker,  however,  stipu- 
lated that  Mr.  Adams  should  remain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ship, 
as  a  place  of  safety.  But  no  sooner  had  the  battle  commenced, 
than  he  was  seen  on  deck,  with  a  musket  in  his  hands,  fighting  as 
a  common  marine.  The  Commodore  peremptorily  ordered  him 
below;  but  called  instantly  away,  it  was  not  until  considerable 
time  had  elapsed  that  he  discovered  this  public  minister  still  at 
his  post,  intently  engaged  in  firing  upon  the  enemy.  Advancing 
he  exclaimed,  '  Why  are  you  here,  sir?  ^  I  am  commanded  by  the 
Continental  Congress  to  carry  you  in  safety  to  Europe,  and  I  will 
do  it ;'  and  seizing  him  in  his  arms,  forcibly  carried  him  from  the 
scene  of  danger." 

Beyond  his  expectations  Mr.  Adams  was  thus  early 
restored  to  his  family,  where,  had  his  feelings  then 
been  consulted,  he  would  have  remained.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  writings  will  show  his  desires  and 
purposes  at  the  time  : —     • 

"When  I  asked  leave  of  Congress  to  make  a  visit  to  my  con- 
stituents and  my  family  in  November,  1777,  it  was  my  intention 
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to  decline  the  next  election,  and  return  to  my  practice  at  the  bar. 
I  had  been  four  years  in  Congress,  had  left  my  accounts  in  a  very 
loose  condition,  my  debtors  were  failing,  the  paper  money  was 
depreciating ;  I  was  daily  losing  the  fruits  of  seventeen  years'  in- 
dustry ;  my  family  was  hving  on  my  past  acquisitions,  which  were 
very  moderate,  for  no  man  ever  did  so  much  business  for  so  little 
profit ;  my  children  were  growing  up  without  my  care  in  their 
education,  and  all  my  emoluments  as  a  member  of  Congress,  for 
four  years,  had  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  a  laboring  man  on  my 
farm.  Some  of  my  friends,  who  had  more  compassion  for  me  and 
my  family  than  others,  suggested  to  me,  what  I  knew  very  well 
before,  that  I  was  losing  a  fortune  every  year  by  my  absence." 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe  lie  was  chosen 
to  represent  Quincy,  in  the  convention  about  to  assem- 
ble to  devise  a  better  form  of  government  for  Massa- 
chusetts. The  convention  met  at  Cambridge  on  the 
first  day  of  September,  1779,  and  in  it  he  took  a 
prominent  part,  occupying  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween the  extreme  "leveling"  or  democratic  tendencies 
of  his  State,  and  those  possessed  by  a  considerable 
class  of  property  owners  of  aristocratic  inclinations. 
"With  all  the  reputation  Massachusetts  enjoyed  for 
opposition  to  old  titles  and  privileged  distinctions, 
there  still  existed  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
its  citizens  as  to  the  exact  form  for  their  State  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Adams  believed  the  British  form  of 
government  good  in  many  of  its  principles,  and  that 
the  style  of  republic  which  would  be  most  stable  and 
respectable  for  this  country  should  involve  those  prin- 
ciples rightly  construed  and  applied  to  its  pecuhar 
wants.  He  believed  in  the  broad,  just  principle,  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  a  government  for  the  people,  that 
every  interest  should  have  a  legislative  right  or  guar- 
antee suflBcient  to  protect  itself,  and  to  all  interests 
equivalent  privileges  and  securities.     Occupying  this 
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position  he  made  an  address  to  the  convention,  which 
gave  shape  to  its  deliberations.  To  him  was  given 
the  wor-k  of  drawing  up  the  form  of  the  constitution 
for  the  State,  and  most  of  it  remained  unchanged 
before  the  convention. 

On  his  return  from  France,  Mr.  Adams  had  written 
an  elaborate  paper  to  the  Congress,  containing  a  report 
of  his  work,  and  a  review  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe  as  affecting  the  United  States,  and,  no  doubt, 
this  had  something  to  do  with  his  appointment  by  the 
Congress  to  a  more  important  foreign  trust.  Russia 
had  proposed  to  mediate  between  France  and  England, 
and  it  was  now  considered  advisable  to  send  an  agent 
to  France  with  power  to  represent  this  country,  should 
England  accept  the  intervention. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1779,  Mr.  Adams  was 
chosen  by  the  Congress  to  this  duty,  the  most  impor- 
tant which  had  yet  been  intrusted  to  any  American, 
and  on  the  5th  of  February  following,  with  his  son, 
John  Quincy,  and  his  second  son,  Charles,  he  arrived 
at  Paris.  M.  Gerard,  the  French  minister  to  this 
country,  had  opposed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adams, 
fearing  that  he  would  not  be  a  pliant  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  an  artful  and  dishonest  ministry,  as 
Silas  Deane  had  been.  Gerard  had  pushed  himself 
into  the  difficulties  and  dissensions  which  beset  the 
Congress,  and  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  went  upon 
the  supposition  that  he  was  to  be  a  power  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  his  mission  had  for  its  grand  ob- 
ject the  complete  subjection  of  the  United  States  to 
the  will  of  France.  His  instructions  from  time  to 
time,  from  his  government,  were  such  as  looked  only 
to  the  benefit  of  France. 
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In  his  first  address  to  the  Congress  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  subject  of  foreign  alliances,  before  a 
step  had  been  taken  in  that  direction,  Mr.  Adams  pre- 
sented what  he  considered  the  plan  to  be  pursued  by 
this  country,  and  suggested  that  none  but  commercial 
treaties  should  be  formed.  He  also  vividly  set  before 
the  Congress  the  interests  that  France  undoubtedly 
had  in  the  American  contest,  and  that  all  of  her 
influence,  from  every  possible  reason,  would  be  cast 
against  Great  Britain,  but  with  a  view  to  her  own 
advantage. 

General  Washington  had  also  urged  the  Congress 
to  beware  of  the  intentions  of  France,  and  use  every 
exertion  to  lay  the  country  under  few  obligations  to 
her,  and  although  he  suspected  her  motives,  and  saw 
the  great  temptations  before  her,  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  General  Washington  was,  at  that  time,  certainly 
aware  of  the  spirit  which  animated  France  in  her 
alliance  and  friendship  with  the  United  States.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  Mr.  Adams  or  any  of  his  com- 
patriots, for  a  long  time,  understood  the  full  purpose 
of  France.  An  alliance  had  been  effected  with  that 
country  which  involved  vastly  more  than  he  had  con- 
sidered safe  or  desirable,  and  more  than  the  Congress 
at  first  contemplated,  and  now  it  became  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  alliance  should  not 
establish  over  their  counsels  another  dictatorial  power, 
or  fix  on  their  borders  a  permanent  establishment, 
from  which  they  would  have  more  to  fear  than  from 
the  mother  country. 

There  is  now  no  need  of  a  question  as  to  the*  inten- 
tions of  France,  and  of  the  spirit  that  animated  her 
throughout  the   entire  struggle  for  the   independence 
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of  this  country.  At  the  head  of.  her  government  was 
a  king  who,  while  possessed  of  some  good  qualities  of 
heart,  entertained,  above  all  others,  the  monarchic 
dogma  that  it  was  his  right  to  rule,  and  his  great  am- 
bition was  to  maintain  that  idea.  Unscrupulous  men 
surrounded  him,  and  at  the  head  of  his  foreign  affairs 
stood  De  Vergennes,  singularly  cold  and  calculating  for 
a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  corrupt 
men  of  his  age,  in  a  country  whose  central  trait  was 
self-love  and  self-aggrandizement. 

The  effect  of  the  French  alliance,  and  the  aid  it 
brought  was  eventually  such  as  to  elicit  the  admiration 
of  the  great  mass  of  Americans,  and  leave  them  with 
a  sense  of  a  vast  weight  of  gratitude  towards  that 
people,  the  same  as  if  the  motives  of  France  had  been 
such  as  it  was  generally  believed  actuated  that  country, 
and  this  feeling  was  doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  the 
extravagant  and  disagreeable  proceedings  which,  for  a 
time,  disturbed  the  introduction  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public under  Washington;  and  the  supreme  sense  of 
self-importance  and  the  the  assumption  of  invaluable 
services  rendered  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  led 
the  French  ministers.  Genet  and  others,  to  disgraceful 
and  unexampled  audacity  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  a  grain  of  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Americans  or  respect  for  their  object,  in 
the  Revolution,  was  ever  felt  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. No  deeds  of  bravery,  no  legislative  boldness, 
no  story  of  hardship,  nor  patriotic  devotion  ever  excited 
its  admiration.  Revenge  on  Great  Britain ;  to  see  her 
old  enemy  prostrated  ;  to  break  her  title  of  supremacy ; 
to  cut  off  her  possessions ;  to  diminish  her  resources 
and  wealth ;  and  to  advance  herself  in   all  of   these 
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respects,  were  her  motives  in  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  country  and  effecting  an  alliance  with  it. 

France  favored  every  movement  which  would  give 
her  advantage  and  injure  England,  and  while  she  would 
have  kept  her  money  and  soldiers  uninvolved,  believ- 
ing, erroneously,  that  the  loss  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies would  completely  debase  and  bankrupt  England, 
she  would  have  kept  up  the  struggle  between  Britain 
and  her  Colonies  until  the  latter  were  wiped  out  of 
existence,  if  by  that  means  her  enemy  had  been  hum- 
bled, so  that  one  great  blow  would  have  made  the 
"  proud  mistress  of  the  seas  "  subservient  to  her  own 
ambition.  It  was  not  respect  for  the  American  idea 
of  a  republic,  nor  love  of  America,  but  love  of  self 
and  hatred  of  England,  which  induced  France  to  put  a 
ship,  a  soldier,  or  a  dollar  into  the  cause  of  this 
country.  Thus  actuated,  it  would  be  easy  to  conclude 
that  all  of  her- influence,  advice,  desires,  and  actions  in 
reference  to  America  had  her  own  interests  only  in 
view,  and  in  this  she  was  mainly  successful  with  Silas 
Deane,  and  to  some  extent,  for  a  time,  with  Benja- 
min Franklin. 

A  wide  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
French  government  and  the  French  people.  A  large 
part  of  the  warm-hearted,  fearless,  and  impulsive 
French  were  supporters  of  the  American  cause,  and 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  American  generalship  and  pa- 
triotism ;  and  the  common  soldiers  of  France,  and 
many  of  the  officers  in  the  king's  service,  were  true 
friends  of  America,  and  when  on  her  soil,  were  brave 
and  self-sacrificing  in  her  defense. 

The  Congress  mortified,  and  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  Silas  Deane,  had  recalled  him,  and  although 
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holding  to  the  integrity  of  Dr.  Franklin,  feared  his 
ease  and  want  of  caution  and  the  possibility  of  his 
being  deceived  by  the  specious  intentions  of  France. 
Hence  it  was  that  a  majority  of  the  Congress  deter- 
mined to  send  a  man  to  that  country  with  authority 
to  appear  in  any  negotiations  with  Great  Britain; 
a  man  who  could  not  be  influenced  by  unfavorable 
or  unreasonable  French  demands,  and  who  had  abil- 
ity and  courage  to  know  and  defend  the  needs  and 
rights  of  the  United  States.  The  wisdom  of  the 
Congress  could  not  have  been  more  clearly  displayed 
than  in  its  selection  of  John  Adams  for  this  mission. 
While  Mr.  Adams  was  endowed,  to  some  degree,  with 
one  quality  which  he  did  not  always  control  for  the 
best,  that  of  indiscretion  and  excitability  when  his 
duties,  rights,  and  the  respect  due  his  cause  were  at- 
tacked or  questioned,  yet  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  America  furnished  another  man  who  could 
have  filled  his  place  in  this  mission  with  such  assurance 
of  benefits  to  his  country. 

With  instructions  to  adhere,  in  the  treaty,  to  inde- 
pendence, territorial  integrity,  the  fisheries,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  with  commissions 
to  negotiate  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Adams  now  awaited  at  Paris  the  progress 
of  events  which  might  demand  his  services.  He  soon 
discovered  that  his  authority  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  England  was  disagreeable  to  the  French 
court,  and  that  he  was  expected  to  be  fully  under  the 
direction  of  the  minister,  De  Vergennes.  The  great 
fear  of  the  French  ministry  now  was  that  after  all 
their  losses  and  outlay,  a  treaty  might  be  formed  or 
some  kind  of  reconciliation  effected  between  England 
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and  the  United  States  which  would  deprive  France  of 
the  benefits  she  had  secretly  planned  and  designed 
solely  for  herself.  The  desire  that  France  should  not 
be  a  loser  was  natural  enough,  and  the  wish  that  she 
should  stand  on  safe  ground  in  the  end,  could  certainly 
not  be  disagreeable  to  patriotic  Americans.  While  the 
interests  of  France  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  he  did  not  doubt  that  she  would 
support  his  country,  but  Mr.  Adams  had  every  reason 
to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  French  Ministry. 

Gravier  de  Vergennes  thought  he  knew  what  he 
could  do  with  Dr.  Franklin,  but  had  reason  to  fear  that 
Mr.  Adams  could  not  be  diverted  to  his  purposes.  In 
this  opinion  he  was  soon  established  by  the  correspond- 
ence which  arose  between  them  shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Adams  in  France. 

The  following  letter  to  Comte  de  Vergennes  will 
show  the  character  of  Mr.  Adams's  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  his  frankness, 
his  disposition  to  rely  on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
great  ally,  as  well  as  his  determination  to  represent  his 
own  constituency  in  the  highest  degree  of  respectabil- 
ity and  dignity : — 

"  Paris,  February  12, 1780. 

"  SiE, — Having  obtained  permission  from  your  Excellency- 
yesterday,  when  I  did  myself  the  honor  to  wait  on  you  at  Ver- 
sailles, to  write  on  the  subject  of  my  mission,  I  have  now  the 
honor  to  acquaint  you,  that  on  the  29th  day  of  September  last, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  did  me  the  honor 
to  elect  me  their  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  and  also  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  that 
kingdom  ;  and  Mr.  Francis  Dana,  member  of  Congress,  and  of 
the  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  secretary  to  both  commissions. 

"  As  I  was  not  at  Congress  when  this  transaction  took  place, 
I  am  not  able  to  inform  your  Excellency  very  particularly  of  the 
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rise  and  progress  of  it.  But  from  conversation  with  gentlemen  at 
Boston,  who  were  members  of  Congress,  and  from  private  letters, 
I  learned  in  general,  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  any  sudden  de- 
liberation, or  the  fruit  of  any  particular  event  of  the  war,  pros- 
perous or  adverse,  but  a  measure  that  has  been  more  than  a  year 
under  consideration,  and  finally  agreed  to  on  this  principle,  that 
as  it  was  uncertain  at  what  time  the  belligerent  powers  might  be 
disposed  to  treat  of  peace,  which  could  not  be  concluded  without 
a  minister  from  the  United  States,  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
time  for  this  power  to  have  a  minister  in  Europe,  fully  authorized 
to  treat,  and  in  concert  with  ministers  from  the  other  powers  at 
war,  conclude  a  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, consistent  with  that  already  made  with  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  and  such  others  as  might  be  made  with  other  powers. 
I  am  persuaded  it  is  the  intention  of  my  constituents,  and  of  all 
America,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  my  own  determination,  to  take  no 
steps  of  consequence  in  pursuance  of  my  commissions  without  con- 
sulting His  Majesty's  Ministers.  And  as  various  conjectures  have 
been,  and  may  be  made,  concerning  the  nature  of  my  appoint- 
ment and  powers,  and  as  it  may  be  expected  by  some,  that  I 
should  take  some  measures  for  announcing  these  to  the  public,  or 
at  least  to  the  Coui;t  of  London,  I  beg  the  favor  of  your  Excel- 
lency's opinion  and  advice  upon  these  questions : — 

"1.  Whether,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  prudent  in 
me  to  acquaint  the  British  Ministry  that  I  am  arrived  here,  and 
that  I  shall  be  ready  to  treat,  whenever  the  belligerent  powers 
shall  be  inclined  to  treat  ? 

"2.  Whether  it  is  prudent  in  me  to  publish  in  any  manner, 
more  than  the  journals  of  Congress  may  have  already  done,  the 
nature  of  my  mission  ? 

"  3.  Or  whether  to  remain  on  the  reserve,  as  I  have  hitherto 
done,  since  my  arrival  in  Europe? 

"  If  any  proposition  shall  be  made  to  me  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  British  Ministry,  I  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  them, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  your  Excellency,  and  I  beg  the  favor  of 
your  Excellency,  as  I  am  the  only  person  in  Europe  who  has  au- 
thority to  treat  of  peace,  that,  if  any  propositions  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  made  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  that 
they  may  be  communicated  to  me,  at  least  as  far  as  they  may  re- 
late to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

"Although  I  am  not  confined  by  commissions,  nor  instruc- 
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tions,  nor  by  any  intimations  from  Congress,  to  reside  in  any  one 
place,  in  Europe  more  than  another,  yet  my  own  inclinations,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  public,  would  be  most  gratified,  and  the  pub- 
lic service  most  promoted,  by  my  residing  here.  I  must,  therefore, 
request  His  Majesty's  protection  and  permission  to  reside  in  this 
kingdom,  for  some  time  with  or  without  assuming  my  public 
character,  as  your  Excellency  may  think  most  advisable. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  John  Adams." 

De  Vergennes'  reply  was  wholly  unsatisfactory  and 
in  no  way  what  Mr.  Adams  desired,  or  had  a  right  to 
expect.  It  simply  notified  him  that  the  king  would 
take  a  pleasure  in  knowing  of  his  safety  and  residence 
in  his  kingdom,  that  the  return  of  the  French  minister 
from  America  would  better  reveal  the  character  of  Mr. 
Adams's  commissions  than  he  seemed  to  know  himself, 
and  advised  him  to  keep  quiet  and  make  no  official  an- 
nouncement to  Great  Britain  or  any  body  else.  This 
justly  and  naturally  enough  led  Mr.  Adams  to  suspect 
the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  French  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  this  feeling  on  his  part  was  firmly 
fixed  by  the  daily  prggress  of  events.  De  Vergennes 
entertained  no  cordiality  towards  Mr.  Adams,  believ- 
ing, from  the  first,  that  he  now  had  a  man  to  deal  with 
who  would  not  only  penetrate  his  designs,  but  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  submit  to  them,  if  the  interests 
of  his  own  country  were  jeopardized.  Mr.  Adams  saw 
that  De  Vergennes  was  dissatisfied  with  his  commission 
from  the  Congress  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  Minister's  purpose  in  keep- 
ing the  matter  a  secret  was  that  he  might  induce  the 
Congress  to  take  it  away,  and  otherwise  put  him  wholly 
under  his  authority,  or  have  him  called  back  to  Amer- 
ica. De  Vergennes  demanded  the  recall  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, or  the  withdrawal  of  his  authority  to  negotiate 
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with  England  on  commercial  affairs,  and  in  the  latter 
point  towards  the  close  of  1780,  was  finally  successful 
through  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  then  minister  to  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Franklin  being  the  regular  minister  at  the 
French  court,  and  the  purposes  for  which  Mr.  Adams 
was  sent  to  Europe  q,ot  yet  demanding  his  care,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  an  attempt  to  enlighten  the 
people  of  France  on  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  the 
character  of  the  ■  people,  and  the  resources  of  the 
United  States,  as  little  was  known  in  Europe  on  these 
points  except  what  came  through  British  sources. 
Many  of  the  French  with  their  characteristic  chivalry 
espoused  the  American  side,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Adams 
at  this  period  greatly  strengthening  their  sympathy 
and  exciting  their  generosity.  It  may  well  be  re- 
marked again  that  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
French  soldiers  who  were  sent  over  here,  fought  with 
great  bravery  at  Yorktown,  and  shared  with  keen  de- 
light the  generous  hospitality  of  the  Americans  in 
their  camps  on  the  beautiful  Hudson,  entertained  the 
sentiments  which  actuated  their  government  in  sending 
them  to  this  country.  Comte  de  Rochambeau,  the 
companion  of  Washington,  and  others  of  the  French 
officers  were  brave  and  able  soldiers  and  men  of  noble 
and  worthy  qualities.  Although  La  Fayette  was  am- 
bitious for  military  fame,  he  also  espoused  our  cause 
with  his  fortune,  his  heart,  and  his  sacred  honor;  and 
it  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  nations  to  produce 
so  admirable  and  worthy  a  character.  He  possessed 
real  military  talent,  and  having  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  the  American  army,  and  having 
learned  caution  from  his  great  leader,  he  made  a  brill- 
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iaut  aad  almost  unerring  record  in  this  country,  merit- 
ing the  high  confidence  of  the  General-in-Chief  and 
the  undying  attachment  of  the  American  people.  Be- 
tween La  Fayette  and  De  Vergennes  there  was  no 
ground  of  comparison. 

Besides  preparing  several  articles  concerning  Amer- 
ica for  the  French  papers,  at  this^time,  Mr.  Adams  laid 
before  the  French  minister,  at  his  request,  all  printed 
papers  conveying  information  about  this  country.  He 
also  made  a  spirited  reply  to  a  letter  of  De  Vergennes 
to  him,  attacking  the  directions  given  by  the  Congress 
to  the  States  in  reference  to  redeeming  the  depreciated 
currency  in  silver  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate,  and  urging 
him  to  insist  on  the  Congress  making  an  exception  in 
favor  of  France.  Although  his  reply  defending  the 
course  of  the  Congress  and  setting  the  whole  matter 
in  a  light  to  stop  all  complaint,  was  in  his  usually 
courteous  and  dignified  manner,  it  had  the  effect  of 
still  further  incensing  De  Vergennes  against  him. 

Copies  of  all  his  papers  and  a  minute  account  of 
his  conduct  he  had,  from  time  to  time,  sent  to  the 
Congress,  and  now  that  body  especially  congratulated 
him  on  his  handling  this  case  with  the  French  Minis- 
ter, although  Dr.  Franklin  sided  with  De  Vergennes, 
and  more  than  intimated  that  Mr.  Adams  was  not 
needed  in  France. 

Mr.  Adams  now  considered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
suggest  to  De  Vergennes  the  propriety  of  his  making 
it  known  in  England  that  he  was  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  commerce  with  that  country,  as  his 
power  was  not  yet  revoked,  and  was  only  withheld  at 
that  individual's  pleasure,  and  asserting  that  he  had 
reason  for  believing  that  the  fact  might  be  of  benefit 
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in  inducing  England  to  enter  upon  negotiations.  With 
all  his  penetration  Mr.  Adams  did  not  see  that  this 
was  one  of  the  things  the  French  Minister  did  not 
desire,  that  the  United  States  should  have  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Great  Britain.  De  Vergennes  made  a 
bitter  reply,  refusing  any  such  liberty;  and  this,  in 
turn,  brought  a  reply  from  Mr.  Adams,  setting  the 
case  in  a  noble  and  manly  light,  and  at  the  same  time 
showing  that  he  felt  no  fear  or  hesitancy  in  doing 
what  was  so  clearly  his  duty.  His  philosophy  of  man- 
hood and  government,  and  high  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, were  lost  on  the  unscrupulous  Frenchman. 

In  July,  1780,  Mr.  Adams  changed  his  residence  to 
Amsterdam,  having  with  much  difficulty  obtained  per- 
mission to  leave  Paris.  Before  leaving  for  Holland  he 
wrote  to  De  Vergennes  suggesting  a  greater  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government  in  sending  men, 
and  aiding  America  in  money,  in  order  to  show  the 
sincerity  of  her  pretensions  towards  his  country.  This 
was  Mr.  Adams's  only  censurable  act  while  in  France. 
Although  it  is  true  that  De  Vergennes  had  sorely  tried 
Mr.  Adams's  patience,  this  letter  was  entering  a  field 
that  belonged  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  while  being  impol- 
itic and  inconsiderate,  was  certainly  a  piece  of  impu- 
dence. Mr.  Adams  was  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
schemes  of  De  Vergennes  in  his  efforts  to  bring  on  the 
negotiations  through  Spain  or  otherwise,  and  in  a  way 
which  might  or  might  not  result  in  the  Americans  ob- 
taining the  object  of  their  long  .war,  but  he  was  also 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  France  was  herself  almost 
bankrupt,  and  must  soon  stop  the  war  from  pecuniary 
necessity.  Mr.  Adams  was  never  skilled,  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  the  diplomacy  of  policy. 

17— B 
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In  Amsterdam  he  again  set  himself  to  informing 
the  people  as  to  United  States  affairs  and  resources, 
translated  several  important  papers  on  America,  among 
them  General  Burgoyne's  narrative,  and  had  them 
printed  in  the  Dutch  journals;  also  wrote  a  number 
of  articles  and  had  them  published  in  London,  and 
then  copied  into  Dutch  papers  as  coming  from  En- 
glish sources;  and  besides  these,  wrote  an  extended 
answer  to  a  series  of  questions  proposed  to  him  by  a 
lawyer  of  Amsterdam,  which  had  a  wide  and  favora- 
ble impression. 

He  now  saw,  as  he  thought,  an  opportunity  to  bor- 
row money  of  Holland,  and  wrote  to  the  President  of 
the  Congress  to  that  effect.  But  the  capture  of  Henry 
Laurens,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Holland  for  that  very 
purpose,  and  the  revelation,  thereby,  of  matters  which 
might  involve  Holland  in  a  misunderstanding  with 
England,  put  an  end  to  his  efforts  in  that  direction  for 
the  time.  The  Congress  was  so  pleased  with  the  con- 
duct and  activity  of  Mr.  Adams  as  to  increase  his  au- 
thority abroad  by  making  him  minister  to  the  Dutch 
United  Provinces,  early  in  1781,  and  also  authorizing 
him  to  sign  the  scheme  of  "Armed  Neutrality,"  then 
springing  up  among  the  northern  powers  of  Europe. 
He,  without  delay,  signified  his  authority  to  the  min- 
isters of  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other  States, 
resident  in  Holland,  and  soon  after  boldly  presented  a 
memorial  to  be  recognized  as  the  representative  of  an 
independent  nation.  His  movements  were  loudly  com- 
plained of  to  the  Congress,  but  that  body  could  not 
see  his  wrongs,  and  he  was  more  able  to  see  that  he 
must  expect  little  from  France  beyond  her  own  private 
ends.     At  this  juncture  of  affairs  Austria  and  Russia 
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made  direct  advances  at  mediation,  and  France,  unable 
to  pass  them  unnoticed,  summoned  Mr.  Adams  to  Paris, 
as  the  Congress  had  not  yet  heeded  De  Vergennes's 
demand  to  have  all  power  to  negotiate  for  this  country- 
transferred  from  Mr.  Adams  to  himself.  But  after  the 
passage  of  several  letters  between  the  French  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  and  Mr.  Adams  as  to  the  position 
the  United  States  was  to  occupy  in  the  treaty,  the 
whole  matter  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Great  Britain 
rejecting  the  mediation.  The  mediating  powers  had 
proposed  a  plan,  a  part  of  which  De  Vergennes  con- 
cealed from  Mr.  Adams,  and  although  he  at  once  saw 
the  line  he  must  pursue  and  answered  immediately,  he 
broadly  intimated  to  De  Vergennes  that  he  might  be 
in  the  dark  on  some  points.  Soon  after  this  affair,  Mr. 
Adams  returned  to  Holland. 

Matters  were  now  approaching  a  crisis  in  America. 
The  Congress  had  no  money  with  which  to  prosecute 
the  war;  the  absence  of  many  men  of  strength,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  weaker  and  more  vacillating  class 
had  greatly  lowered  the  ability  of  that  body;  and  De 
Vergennes  had  at  last  succeeded  in  carrying  his  point 
as  to  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Adams's  commission  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  Commerce  with  Great  Britain. 

But  in  this  letting  down  in  the  spirit  and  strength 
of  the  Congress,  it  still  had  some  wisdom  left,  and  one 
of  its  best  acts  was  in  connecting  with  Mr.  Adams 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry 
Laurens  in  the  commission  to  treat  with  England,  as 
a  measure  calculated  to  give  more  confidence  to  the 
States,  and  add  the  respectability  of  numbers  abroad. 
This  was  not  only  perfectly  agreeable  to  Mr.  Adams, 
but  he  also  considered  it  a  wise  and  prudent  step. 
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Through  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  the  wily  De  Vergennes 
had  constantly  pushed  his  demands  upon  the  Congress, 
now  weak  in  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed, 
as  well  as  in  its  powers,  and  Mr.  Adams  had  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  that  the  French  minister  had  more 
than  accomplished  his  expectations,  and  that  his  com- 
missions were  shorn  of  all  authority  and  the  United 
States  put  absolutely  under  the  will  of  France.  The 
Congress  had  dropped  all  its  claims  and  all  its  dignity, 
and  only  reserved  to  the  commissioners  the  right  to 
demand,  on  their  own  authority,  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  Even  in  that  particular  the  Congress 
might  as  well  have  placed  the  commissioners  under 
the  direction  of  the  French  government,  as  it  was  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  De  Vergennes  to  secure  at  least 
that  much  to  this  country,  in  his  scheme  for  dismem- 
bering the  British  Empire.  The  condition  of  the  Con- 
gress was  pitiable  in  the  extreme,  and  the  only  hope 
of  the  country  did  now,  indeed,  lie  in  the  deeds  of  the 
army  and  the  unwavering  strength  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Yet  better  things  than  the  Congress  was  able  to 
demand,  or  the  French  government  to  obtain  or  grant, 
or  the  Continental  Army  to  conquer,  were  in  store  for 
this  country.  While  these  things  were  transpiring, 
Mr.  Adams  was  intent  upon  making  another  appeal  to 
the  Dutch  States  touching  the  memorial  he  had  previ- 
ously presented  praying  for  the  recognition  of  his 
country  as  an  independent  power.  The  Congress  had 
given  him  authority  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with 
France  and  Holland  jointly,  and  although  the  French 
minister  had  signified  his  approval  of  the  project,  noth- 
ing was  done  to  advance  the  plan,  so  far  as  he  could 
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tell,  while  he  had  every  reason  to  suspect  that  De 
Vergennes  was  working  secretly  to  prevent  any  prog- 
ress in  that  direction  by  himself,  or  by  John  Jay,  for 
some  time  in  Spain,  or  by  Francis  Dana,  in  Russia. 
He  finally  concluded  to  risk,  unaided,  the  bold  project 
of  calling  in  person  on  all  the  representatives  of  the 
States  Greneral  at  the  Hague  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing a  final  decision  as  to  the  recognition  of  his  govern- 
ment. Accordingly,  early  in  January,  1782,  he  began 
his  visits  to  the  representatives.  And  although  he  saw 
little  indication  of  the  success  of  his  undertaking  at 
the  time,  the  deputies  of  the  chief  cities  brought  the 
matter  before  their  constituencies,  and  in  these  cities, 
he  was  soon  delighted  to  see  a  disposition  in  his  favor. 
England  had  exercised  a  dictatorial  power  over  the 
Dutch  States  for  many  years,  and  now  that  her  de- 
mands were  more  arbitrary,  and  their  chances  of  break- 
ing that  rule  by  an  alliance  with  France,  were  devel- 
oped by  favorable  circumstances,  they  felt  that  an 
opportunity  had  come  which  should  be  turned  to 
advantage  in  their  affairs.  Then,  too,  an  actual  state 
of  war  had  been  declared  by  England,  and  they  had 
nothing  to  do  now  but  submit  or  resist.  The  States 
of  Friesland,  Guelderland,  Utrecht,  and  others  soon 
instructed  their  delegates  to  answer  Mr.  Adams's  me- 
morial in  the  affirmative,  and  finally  on  the  19  th  of 
April,  1782,  he  had  the  supreme  gratification  of  having 
the  United  States  declared  an  independent  nation,  and 
of  being  himself,  a  few  days  afterwards,  introduced  as 
the  representative  of  his  country,  and  a  member  of 
the  diplomatic  body  at  the  Hague. 

The  way  was  now  open  for  the   negotiation  of  a 
Dutch  loan  to  this  country,  which  he  was  not  long  in 
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effecting  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  guilders. 
He  was  at  different  periods  subsequently  the  instru- 
ment of  procuring  other  loans  from  Holland,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  his  life  was  that  expe- 
rienced in  later  years,  when  under  the  wonderful  man- 
agement of  Alexander  Hamilton  he  saw  not  only  the 
financial  honor  of  the  United  States,  but  also  his  rep- 
resentations of  the  integrity  of  his  countrymen,  main- 
tained by  the  fulfillment  of  their  Dutch  obligations 
contracted  at  this  formative  period  of  their  national 
existence.  Repudiation  was  never  a  part  of  his  na- 
ture, nor  did  he  tolerate  it  for  a  moment  as  a  principle 
of  public  or  private  practice. 

No  sooner  had  he  made  secure  his  present  purposes 
than  he  applied  to  the  States  General  of  Holland  for  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce,  which  he  finally 
saw  executed  on  the  7th  of  October,  1782.  This  event 
terminated  what  was  altogether,  probably,  the  greatest 
achievement  of  his  life,  considering  all  his  discourage- 
ments and  the  numerous  hindrances  in  his  way,  both 
at  home  and  in  Europe,  and  had  it  failed  the  disaster 
would  have  been  greater  to  him  than  to  his  country, 
from  a  French  point  of  view,  as  the  Ministry  regarded 
his  work  in  Europe  as  a  matter  of  supererogation.  Yet 
the  fact  is  that  the  alliance  with  France  was  first  only 
in  importance  to  these  events  to  the  United  States. 
Then  their  importance  was  greatly  heightened  in 
Europe  just  at  that  time  by  the  light  of  the  surrender 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  the  news  of  which 
had  only  recently  reached  him.  His  wise  and  ener- 
getic course  had  added  new  resources  and  strength  to 
the  cause  of  his  country  and  given  him  pre-eminence 
in  the  history  of  its  foreign  negotiations.     His  entire 
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proceedings  and  remarkable  successes  hardly  merited 
the  judgment  passed  upon  him  by  his  early  friend, 
Jonathan  Sewall.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Adams  would 
never  practice  the  arts  of  European  diplomacy,  and 
detested  every  thing  underhanded,  false,  and  disingen- 
uous, yet  all  his  communications  to  De  Vergennes, 
and  the  cautious  and  timely  publications  made  in 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  and  finally  his  triumph 
with  the  Dutch  States  under  obstacles  which  have 
never  since  surrounded  any  foreign  representative  of 
the  United  States,  certainly  marked  him  as  one  of  the 
most  wise,  able,  honest,  and  successful  diplomatists  of 
his  time.  It  was  a  matter  of  pride  and  self-gratula- 
tion  to  him,  as  it  should  be  to  his  countrymen,  that 
he  did  not  shine  in  the  chicanery,  vice,  and  corruption 
which  were  considered  diplomatic  accomplishments  in 
his  day,  and  are  not  yet  numbered  among  the  lost 
arts,  especially  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MR.  ADAMS  AS  FOREIGN  MINISTER— THE  WORK  AT  LAST 
ACCOMPLISHED— AMERICA  FREE. 

THE  action  of  the  Congress  in  taking  from  the 
commissioners  all  discretionary  power,  and  from 
their  country  and  themselves  all  dignity  and  indepen- 
dency, greatly  incensed  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  especially  Mr.  Adams,  who  actually  prepared 
his  resignation.  But  this  he  was  wise  enough  to 
withhold,  as  being  a  step  which  would  not  only  lay 
him  liable  to  personal  censure,  but  might  result  at  that 
time  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  country,  the  only 
thing,  after  all,  in  which  he  had  great  interest  in  this 
world.  He  also  made  up  what  proved  to  be  a  correct 
opinion,  that  the  quiet  pursuit  of  a  straightforward 
course  might  not  conflict  with  the  desires  of  France, 
and  that  in  this  way,  without  question,  the  honor  of 
the  commissioners  and  the  wants  and  dignity  of  the 
country  might  be  secured  and  maintained.  Another 
thing,  however,  he  decided  without  hesitancy,  to  take 
no  step  that  would  disturb  the  alliance  of  France  and 
the  United  States,  and  to  be  perfectly  frank  in  the  com- 
munication of  his  own  intentions  so  far  as  French  in- 
terests might  be  involved.  Besides  this,  he  deter- 
mined that  while  he  should  act  without  the  supervision 
of  the  French  Minister,  his  actions  should  all  be  open 
to  the   criticism  of   the  French   court.      The  British 
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Ministry  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed  disaffection 
towards  De  Vergennes,  long  before  he  left  Holland, 
sent  an  agent  to  him  to  discover  his  powers  and  dispo- 
sition to  negotiate  independently  of  France.  Here,  as 
in  most  other  important  emergencies  with  Mr.  Adams, 
he  saw  his  duty  and  concluded  instantly  the  course  he 
should  pursue.  He  now  simply  replied  to  England 
that  he  would  not  proceed  without  France,  and  at  once 
notified  the  French  Minister  of  his  action,  through  Dr. 
Franklin. 

Although  Great  Britain  had  fully  decided  to  treat 
for  the  close  of  the  war  and  a  settlement  of  the  terms 
of  permanent  peace,  she  wanted  no  foreign  interference, 
and  was  particularly  anxious  that  France  should  have 
no  part  in  the  matter. 

Having  finished  his  negotiations  in  Holland,  and 
feeling  that  his  services  might  now  be  needed  in  Paris, 
towards  the  end  of  October,  1782,  Mr.  Adams  arrived 
in  that  city  and  found  that  the  general  terms  of  the 
treaty  had  been  arranged  with  great  satisfaction  to 
him.  Dr.  Franklin  had  begun  the  negotiations  in  a 
spirit  which  he  had  not  displayed  widely  before ;  and 
Mr.  Jay  had  afterwards  joined  him  from  Spain,  where 
he  had  failed  to  accomplish  any  thing,  as  the  successor 
of  Arthur  Lee.  Both  the  English  commissioners  and 
the  French  Minister  had  exerted  themselves  greatly  to 
bring  matters  to  a  favorable  issue  before  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Adams  in  Paris,  fearing  his  obstinacy  and  skill 
in  obstructing  their  purposes.  He  was  apprised  by 
Mr.  Jay  of  the  apparent  progress  of  affairs,  and  had 
expressed  himself  freely  to  this  colleague.  He  now 
discovered  that  not  only  Mr.  Jay  had  long  ago  been 
apprised  of  the  double  dealings  and  insincerity  of  the 
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French  Ministry,  but  that  Dr.  Franklin  had  also  indi- 
cated his  feelings  in  that  direction  by  sending  to  Lord 
Shelburne,  who  had  usurped  the  place  of  Charles  James 
Fox  in  the  treaty  with  this  country  through  his  agent, 
Mr.  Oswald,  a  proposition  to  embrace  Canada  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  a  point  not  to  be  made 
known  to  De  Vergennes. 

Mr.  Jay's  suspicions  of  the  intentions  of  the  French 
government  had  been  greatly  augmented  since  his  ar- 
rival in  Paris,  and  his  disposition  was  now  in  favor  of 
acting  quite  independently  in  the  negotiations,  but  in 
a  way  to  leave  undisturbed  the  alliance  between  this 
country  and  France.  Though  Dr.  Franklin  still  held 
to  the  idea  of  French  sincerity,  he  had  aroused  all  his 
native  ability  and  penetration,  and  being  a  patriot  ia 
the  highest  sense,  earnestly  devoted  himself  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  own  country.  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
Mr.  Adams  determined  to  proceed  without  consulting 
the  French  government,  leaving  his  actions  open  for 
revision.  This  plan  was  agreeable  to  Mr.  Jay  and  was 
assented  to  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  already  taken  a 
step  in  that  direction  on  discovering  what  he  now  be- 
lieved, that  the  French  government  did  not  really  care 
about  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and  doubt- 
lessly preferred  that  England  should  hold  Canada  as  a 
check  upon  the  new  republic. 

As  they  advanced,  day  by  day,  they  made  known 
their  work  to  De  Vergennes,  and  so  long  as  he  saw 
nothing  conflicting  with  his  own  purposes,  and  felt  that 
the  American  commissioners  were  not  going  to  leave 
France  out  of  the  benefits  of  the  treaty,  he  raised  no 
opposition  to  their  course.  It  really  suited  his  conven- 
ience for  the  commissioners  to  act  just  as  they  were 
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doing.  Although  the  Congress  had  left  them  with 
little  authority,  knowing  the  true  nature  of  the  case 
better  than  that  body,  and  believing  that  the  United 
States  would  get  little  beyond  their  own  demands,  the 
commissioners  determined  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  acting  as  they  thought  best.  Notwithstanding  this 
course  enabled  them  to  maintain  their  own  dignity 
and  that  of  their  country,  and  obtain  for  it  conditions 
and  advantages  which  it  never  would  otherwise  have 
had,  the  Congress  went  through  the  form  of  offering 
resolutions  of  censure  of  the  commissioners  for  obtain- 
ing such  favorable  terms  for  America  in  the  treaty 
without  consulting  the  French  Minister. 

At  that  period  the  fisheries  were  the  main  channel 
of  business  for  the  people  of  New  England,  and  con- 
sequently their  chief  source  of  revenue,  and  this 
interest  Mr.  Adams  was  bent  upon  not  relinquishing 
nor  leaving  to  the  uncertain  chances  of  the  future. 
He  was  also  determined  to  lose  nothing  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Both 
of  these  points  he  pushed  with  great  adroitness,  and 
although  the  British  Ministry  held  out  stubbornly  for 
modifying  his  conditions  as  to  the  fisheries,  he  mainly 
carried  his  purpose.  This  was  not  only  a  great 
achievement  for  him  and  his  country,  but  was  also  just 
for  both  nations,  and  the  only  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion which  would  give  any  security  to  the  future. 
He  not  only  gained  the  point  of  the  American  right 
against  the  English  word  liberty,  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  fisheries,  but  kept  out  of  the  treaty  their  foolish 
proposition  to  limit  the  American  privilege  to  within 
three  leagues  of  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  other 
British  territory,  and  added  the  one  of  allowing  them 
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to  land  on  that  or  other  unsettled  British  shores,  for 
drying  and  curing  the  products  of  the  fisheries. 

No  other  member  of  the  commission  understood  the 
importance  of  the  fisheries  to  this  country  as  did  Mr. 
Adams.  He  had  studied  the  whole  subject  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  business  in  Massachusetts, 
and  his  New  England  constituency  had  given  him  every 
incentive  to  push  the  matter  to  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment. In  this,  too,  he  stood  in  advance  of  the  public 
men  of  the  country,  in  giving  its  true  value  to  a 
subject  which  has  at  times  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
controversy  between  this  country  and  England.  Only 
recently  has  Great  Britain  been  awarded  $5,000,000 
against  the  United  States  on  account  of  this  inter- 
minable source  of  mischief. 

Dr.  Franklin  took  upon  hims6lf,  with  great  spirit 
and  skill,  the  management  of  the  British  proposition 
for  the  United  States  to  indemnify  the  Tories  for  their 
losses  during  the  war,  and  so  successfully  did  he  con- 
duct the  affair  as  to  induce  the  English  commissioners 
to  abandon  the  position  as  indefensible,  and  accept  the 
proposed  basis  of  the  validity  of  British  debts  con- 
tracted before  the  war  by  American  citizens,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  estates  of  men  who  could  be-proven 
to  be  genuine  British  subjects,  and  others  who  had 
not  taken  up  arms  against  this  country. 

Mr.  Laurens  had  also  arrived  late  in  the  nego- 
tiations, and  taken  his  place  in  the  commission;  and, 
on  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  the  preliminary  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  were  signed.  Without  the  aid  of 
the  French  court  this  result  had  been  reached,  and,  in 
that  respect,  was  gratifying  both  to  Great  Britain  and 
the   United  States  commissioners.     Their  action  now 
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depended  upon  the  general  peace  negotiations  then  in 
progress  between  England,  Prance,  and  Spain. 

Notwithstanding  De  Vergennes  had  raised  no  objec- 
tion to  the  separate  action  of  the  American  commis- 
sioners, yet,  when  Dr.  Franklin  prepared  to  send  the 
result  of  the  work  home  in  a  ship,  he  took  occasion  to 
apprise  the  Congress  of  his  displeasure  with  the  course 
pursued  by  the  commission.  It  had  suited  his  pur- 
pose to  make  no  objection  to  their  action  so  long  as 
they  did  not  cross  his  designs,  and  now  it  suited  his 
whim  to  complain  to  the  Congress,  which  he  could  well 
do  under  its  instructions  to  the  commission,  and  in 
view  of  the  power  he  had  gained  over  that  body. 

Mr.  Adams  had  again  more  than  sustained  his 
claim  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  successful  diplo- 
matists of  his  day.  In  few  respects  did  the  British 
commissioners  equal  the  American.  John  Jay  was 
one  of  the  most  able  men  this  country  ever  had,  and 
Henry  Laurens  was  possessed  of  rare  and  admirable 
qualities.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  altogether  unique, 
a  rare  genius  of  common  sense,  with  few  equals  in  any 
age.  Neither  would  the  commission  have  suffered  in 
tone  and  character  had  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  absent  mem- 
ber, been  taken  into  the  account.  The  British  appar- 
ently erred  in  trusting  their  side  to  men  who  could 
not  cope  with  Dr.  Franklin  in  shrewdness,  when  once 
aroused,  or  John  Adams  or  John  Jay  in  exactness, 
scope,  or  power  of  argument,  and  all  of  whom  were 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  interests  of  their  cause  and  the 
character  of  the  nations  with  which  they  were  dealing. 

But  while  Richard  Oswald  and  Benjamin  Vaughan 
of  the  British  commission  were  not  equal  to  the  Amer- 
icans, they  were  men  of  amiable  tempers,  good  judg- 
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ment,  and  tine  character,  and  while  not  sacrificing  the 
dignity  of  their  government,  were  strongly  inclined  to 
yield  many  points  which  they  really  considered  well 
made  against  them.  They  were  men  of  just  and  hu- 
mane tendencies,  and  were  anxious  to  terminate  the 
war.  Great  Britain  possessed  many  superior  men, 
especially  in  political  and  diplomatic  skill,  yet  it  is 
doubtful,  even  in  a  British  point  of  view  if  the  choice  of 
these  was  not  the  very  best  that  could  have  been  made. 
Henry  Strachey,  who  was  sent  over  to  Paris  to  give 
more  strength  to  the  English  side,  was  a  politician,  in 
the  present  sense  of  that  term,  and  though  he  made 
the  disturbing  and  domineering  element  before  wanting 
in  the  commission,  he  added  nothing  to  the  result. 

The  favorable  termination  of  the  negotiations  was 
not  only  hailed  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy 
in  this  country,  but  was  also  a  source  of  sincere  gratu- 
lation  among  the  masses  in  Great  Britain. 

The  following  letters,  written  by  Mr.  Adams  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Livingston,  portray 
the  spirit  and  character  of  their  author,  while  they 
greatly  heighten  the  interest  of  the  subject: — 

"Paeis,  November  8,  1782. 
"SiE, —  .  .  .  The  injunctions  upon  us  to  communicate, 
and  to  follow  the  advice  that  is  given  us,  seem  to  be  too  strong  and 
too  universal.  Understood  with  reasonable  limitations  and  restric- 
tions, they  may  do  very  well.  For  example,  I  wrote  a  speculation, 
and  caused  it  to  be  printed  in  the  '  Courier  du  Bas  Rhin,'  showing  the 
interest,  policy,  and  humanity  of  the  neutral  confederations  ac- 
knowledging American  independence,  and  admitting  the  United 
States  to  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  their  marine  treaty.  This 
was  reprinted  in  the  '  Gazette  of  Leyden,'  the  '  Politique  Hollandais,' 
the  '  Courier  de  I'Europe,'  and  all  the  Dutch  gazettes.  At  the  same 
time  I  caused  to  be  transmitted  to  England  some  pieces  on  the 
same  subject,  and  further  showing  that  the  neutral  powers  might 
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adopt  this  measure,  and  the  impolicy  of  Great  Britain  in  permit- 
ting all  the  powers  of  Europe  to  get  the  start  of  her,  and  hav- 
ing more  merit  with  America  than  she,  by  acknowledging  her 
independence  first.  These  pieces  were  printed  in  the  English 
papers  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.  .  .  . 
These  fears  thus  excited,  added  to  our  refusal  to  treat  on  an 
unequal  footing,  probably  produced  his  lordship's  resolution 
to  advise  the  king  to  issue  the  commission  under  the  great 
seal,  to  Mr.  Oswald,  by  which  Great  Britain  has  got  the  start,  and 
gone  to  the  windward  of  the  other  European  powers.  No  man 
living,  but  myself,  knew  that  all  these  speculations,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  came  from  me.  Would  it  do  for  me  to  commu- 
nicate all  this  to  the  French  ministers?  Is  it  possible  for  me  to 
communicate  all  these  things  to  Congress  ?  Believe  me,  it  is  not ; 
and  give  me  leave  to  say,  it  will  not  do  to  communicate  them  to  my 
friend,  the  Chevaher  de  la  Luzerne,  nor  my  friend,  M.  Marbois. 
If  they  shoidd  be,  long  letters  will  lay  all  open  to  the  Comte  de 
Vergennes,  who,  I  assure  you,  I  do  not  believe  will  assist  me  or 
anybody  else  in  such  measures  of  serving  our  country.  When 
the  French  ministers  in  America  or  Europe  communicate  every 
thing  to  us,  we  may  venture  to  be  equally  communicative  with 
them.  But  when  every  thing  is  concealed  from  us  more  cautiously 
than  it  is  from  England,  we  shall  do  ourselves  injustice  if  we  are 
not  on  our  guard. 

"  If  we  conduct  ourselves  with  caution,  prudence,  moderation, 
and  firmness,  we  shall  succeed  in  every  great  point ;  but  if  Con- 
gress or  their  ministers  abroad  suflfer  themselves  to  be  intimidated 
by  threats,  slanders,  or  insinuations,  we  shall  be  duped  out  of  the 
fishery,  the  Mississippi,  much  of  the  western  lands,  compensation 
to  the  Tories,  and  Penobscot  at  least,  if  not  Kennebec.  This  is 
my  solemn  opinion,  and  I  will  never  be  answerable  to  my  country, 
posterity,  or  my  own  mind,  for  the  consequences  that  might  hap- 
»pen  from  concealing  it. 

"It  is  for  the  determinate  purpose  of  carrying  these  points, 
that  one  man,  who  is  submission  itself,  is  puffed  up  to  the  top  of 
Jacob's  ladder  in  the  clouds,  and  every  other  man  depressed  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  in  the  dust.  This  is  my  opinion.  If  it  is  a 
crime  to  hold  this  opinion,  let  me  be  punished  for  it,  for  assuredly 
I  am  guilty. 

"  With  great  respect,  etc. 

"John  Adams." 
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"Paris,  Nov.  11,  1782. 
SiE, — On  my  arrival  at  Paris,  I  found  my  colleagues  engaged 
in  Conferences  with  Mr.  Oswald.  They  had  been  before  chiefly 
conducted  by  Mr.  Jay,  Dr.  Franklin  having  been  mostly  confined 
for  three  months  by  a  painful  illness.  At  this  time,  however, 
he  was  so  much  better,  although  still  weak  and  lame,  as  to  join 
us  in  most  of  the  subsequent  conferences,  and  we  were  so  con- 
stantly engaged,  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  evening,  that  I  had  not 
been  out  to  Versailles  nor  anywhere  else. 

' '  On  Saturday  last,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  called  upon  me, 
and  told  me  he  had  been  to  Versailles,  and  the  Comte  de  Ver- 
gennes  had  said  to  him,  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  returns 
of  the  police  that  I  was  in  Paris,  but  not  oflicially,  and  he  would 
take  it  well  if  I  would  come  to  see  him.  I  went  accordingly  to 
make  my  court  to  his  Excellency. 

"He  received  me  politely,  and  asked  me  questions  about  our 
progress.  I  answered  him,  that  the  English  minister  appeared  to 
divide  with  us  on  ostensible  points ;  that  I  still  doubted  his  inten- 
tions to  make  a  universal  peace;  that  the  cry  of  the  nation  was 
for  something  to  be  done  or  said  with  the  American  ministers,  and 
to  satisfy  this,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had  been  advised  to  be 
the  third  power  in  Europe  to  acknowledge  our  independence.  As 
this  was  a  royal  act  under  the  great  seal  of  his  kingdom,  it  could 
never  be  denied  or  revoked ;  but  still  it  did  not  render  the  nation 
unanimous,  and  to  avoid  finally  disgusting  any  great  party,  the 
minister  would  still  pursue  his  usual  studied  obscurity  of  policy. 
Points  must  be  conceded  to  the  Americans,  before  a  complete 
agreement  could  be  made  with  them,  even  on  terms  to  be  inserted 
in  the  universal  peace,  which  would  open  the  cry  of  a  powerful 
party  upon  him,  among  which  were  the  refugees.  It  could  not  be 
supposed,  that  the  refugees  and  Penobscot  were  such  points  with 
the  nation  or  minister,  that  they  would  continue  the  war  for 
them  only,  if  they  were  ready  to  strike  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland. 

"  The  Count  then  asked  me  some  questions  concerning  Saga- 
dahoc, which  I  answered  by  showing  him  the  records  which  I  had 
in  my  pocket,  particularly  that  of  Governor  Pownall's  solemn  act 
of  possession  in  1759,  the  grants  and  settlements  of  Mount  Desert, 
Machias,  and  aU  the  other  townships  east  of  Penobscot  River,  the 
original  grant  of  James  I.  to  Sir  William  Alexander  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  which  it  is  bounded  on  St.  Croix  Eiver  (this  grant  I 
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had  in  Latin,  French,  and  English),  the  dissertations  of  Grovernor 
Shirley  and  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  the  authority  of  Governor 
Bernard,  all  showing  the  right  of  Massachusetts  to  this  tract  to 
be  incontestable.  I  added  that  I  did  not  think  any  British  min- 
ister would  ever  put  his  hand  to  a  written  claim  of  that  tract  of 
land,  their  own  national  acts  were  so  numerous  and  so  clear 
against  them.  The  Count  said,  Mr.  Fitzherbert  told  him  that  it 
was  for  the  masts  that  a  point  was  made  of  that  tract;  but  the 
Count  said,  Canada  was  an  immense  resource  for  masts.  I  said, 
there  were  so  few  masts  there,  that  this  could  not  be  the  motive; 
that  the  refugees  were  stUl  at  the  bottom  of  this ;  several  of  them 
had  pretensions  to  lands  in  Sagadahoc,  and  the  rest  hoped  for 
grants  there. 

"The  Count  said,  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  British 
Ministry  should  insist  upon  compensation  to  the  Tories,  for  that 
all  the  precedents  were  in  their  favor;  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Provinces  with  Spain ,  all  were  restored  to  their  possessions ;  and 
that  there  never  had  been  an  example  of  such  an  affair  terminated 
by  treaty,  but  all  were  restored.  He  said,  it  was  a  point  well  set- 
tled by  precedents.  I  begged  his  Excellency's  pardon  for  this, 
and  thought  there  was  no  precedent  in  point.  A  restoration  of 
an  estate  not  alienated,  although  confiscated  to  a  crown  or  state, 
could  not  be  a  precedent  in  point,  because,  in  our  case,  these  es- 
tates had  not  only  been  confiscated,  but  alienated  by  the  state,  so 
that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  state  to  restore  them. 
And  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  compensation,  there  is 
every  argument  of  national  honor,  dignity  of  the  state,  public  and 
private  justice  and  humanity,  for  us  to  insist  upon  a  compensation 
for  all  the  plate,  negroes,  rice,  and  tobacco  stolen,  and  houses  and 
substance  consumed,  as  there  is  for  them  to  demand  compensation 
for  the  Tories ;  and  this  was  so  much  the  stronger  in  our  favor, 
as  our  sufferers  were  innocent  people,  and  theirs  guilty  ones. 

"  M.  Kayneval,  who  was  present,  said  something  about  the 
king  and  nation  being  bound  to  support  their  adherents.  I  an- 
swered, that  I  could  not  comprehend  this  doctrine.  Here  was  a 
set  of  people,  whose  bad  faith  and  misrepresentations  had  deceived 
the  king,  and  deluded  the  nation  to  follow  their  all-devouring 
ambition,  until  they  had  totally  failed  of  their  object,  had  brought 
an  indelible  reproach  on  the  British  name,  and  almost  irretrieva- 
ble ruin  on  the  nation,  and  yet  that  nation  is  bound  to  support 
their  deceivers  and  ruiners!     If  the  national  honor  was  bound  at 
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all,  it  was  bound  still  to  follow  their  ambition,  to  conquer  Amer- 
ica, and  plant  the  refugees  there  in  pomp  and  power,  and  in  such 
case,  we  all  know  whose  estates  would  be  confiscated,  and  what 
compensation  would  be  obtained.  All  this  M.  Eayneval  said 
was  very  true. 

"  The  Count  asked  me  to  dine,  which  I  accepted,  and  was 
treated  with  more  attention  und  complaisance  than  ever,  by  him 
and  the  Countess. 

"As  it  is  our  duty  to  penetrate,  if  we  can,  the  motives  and 
views  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  our  enemies,  it  is  worth  while  for 
Congress  to  consider  what  may  be  the  true  motives  of  these  insin- 
uations in  favor  of  the  Tories.  History  shows  that  nations  have 
generally  had  as  much  difficulty  to  arrange  their  afiairs  with  their 
allies  as  with  their  enemies.  France  has  had  as  much,  this  war, 
with  Spain  as  with  England.  Holland  and  England,  whenever 
they  have  been  allies,  have  always  found  many  difficulties,  and 
from  the  nature  of  things  it  must  ever  be  an  intricate  task  to  rec- 
oncile the  notions,  prejudices,  principles,  etc.,  of  two  nations  in 
one  concert  of  counsels  and  operations. 

"  We  may  well  think  that  the  French  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  Americans  join  with  them  in  a  future  war.  Suppose, 
for  example,  they  should  think  the  Tories  men  of  monarchical 
principles,  or  men  of  more  ambition  than  principles,  or  men  cor- 
rupted and  of  no  principle,  and  should,  therefore,  think  them 
more  easily  seduced  to  their  purposes  than  virtuous  republicans, 
is  it  not  easy  to  see  the  policy  of  a  French  minister  in  wishing 
them  amnesty  and  compensation?  Suppose  that  a  French  min- 
ister foresees  that  the  presence  of  the  Tories  in  America  will  keep 
up  perpetually  two  parties,  a  French  and  an  English  party,  and 
that  this  will  compel  the  patriot  and  independent  men  to  join  the 
French  side,  is  it  not  natural  for  him  to  wish  them  restored?  Is 
it  not  easy  to  see  that  a  French  minister  can  not  wish  to  have  the 
English  and  Americans  perfectly  agreed  upon  all  points,  before 
they  themselves,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Dutch,  are  agreed  too  ? 
Can  they  be  sorry,  then,  to  see  us  split  upon  such  a  point  as  the 
Tories?  It  seems  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia  has  made 
some  representations  to  Congress  in  favor  of  a  compensation  to 
the  royalists,  and  that  the  Count  de  Vergennes's  conversation  with 
me  was  much  in  favor  of  it.  The  Comte  probably  knows,  that 
we  are  instructed  against  it,  and  that  Congress  are  instructed 
against  it,  or  rather  have  not  a  constitutional  authority  to  make 
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it ;  that  we  can  only  write  about  it  to  Congress,  and  they  to  the 
States,  who  may,  and  probably  will,  deliberate  upon  it  a  year  or 
eighteen  months,  before  they  all  decide,  and  then  every  one  of 
them  will  determine  against  it.  In  this  way  there  is  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  any  agreement  between  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, even  upon  terms  to  be  inserted  in  the  general  peace,  before 
all  are  ready,  or  indeed  after.  It  has  been,  upon  former  occa- 
sions, the  constant  practice  of  the  French  to  have  some  of  their 
subjects  in  London,  and  the  English  some  of  theirs  in  Paris,  dur- 
ing conferences  for  peace,  in  order  to  propagate  such  sentiments 
as  they  wished  to  prevail.  I  doubt  not  such  are  there  now.  M. 
Rayneval  has  certainly  been  there.  It  is  reported,  I  know  not 
how  truly,  that  M.  Gerard  has  been  there,  and  probably  others 
are  there,  who  can  easily  prompt  the  Tories  to  clamor,  and  to  cry 
that  the  King's  dignity  and  the  nation's  honor  are  compromised  to 
support  their  demands. 

"America  has  been  long  enough  involved  in  the  wars  of 
Europe.  She  has  been  a  foot-ball  between  contending  nations 
from  the  beginning,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  France  and  Eng- 
land both  will  endeavor  to  involve  us  in  their  future  wars.  It  is 
our  interest  and  duty  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
be  completely  independent,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  either 
of  them,  but  in  commerce.  My  poor  thoughts  and  feeble  efforts 
have  been  from  the  beginning  constantly  employed  to  arrange  all 
our  European  connections  to  this  end,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
employed,  whether  they  succeed  or  not.  My  hopes  of  success  are 
stronger  now  than  they  ever  have  been,  because  I  find  Mr.  Jay 
precisely  in  the  same  sentiments,  after  all  the  observations  and  re- 
flections he  has  made  in  Europe,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  at  least  ap- 
pears to  coincide  with  us.  We  are  all  three  perfectly  united  in 
the  affair  of  the  Tories  and  of  Sagadahoc." 

The  foregoing  letters  show  in  what  light  Mr.  Adams 

viewed  the  French  Ministry,  as  well   as   the  grounds 

for  his  suspicion,  and  the  great  benefits  which  arose  to 

this  country  by  the  independent  course  pursued  by  the 

Ministers    of  the    United    States.      On  December   4, 

1782,  he  wrote  Mr.  Livingston  as  follows  : — 

"Sm, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  transmit  you  the  pre- 
liminary treaty  between  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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States  of  America.  The  Mississippi,  the  western  lands,  Saga- 
dadoc,  and  the  fisheries  are  secured  as  well  as  we  could,  and  I 
hope  what  is  done  for  the  refugees  will  be  pardoned. 

"  As  the  objects  for  which  I  ever  consented  to  leave  my  fam- 
ily and  country  are  thus  far  accomplished,  I  now  beg  leave  to 
resign  all  my  employments  in  Europe.  They  are  soon  enumerated. 
The  first  is  the  commission  to  borrow  money  in  Holland,  and  the 
second  is  my  credence  to  their  High  Mightinesses.  These  two 
should  be  filled  up  immediately;  and* as  Mr.  Laurens  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  that  country,  and  my  mission  there  was  merely 
owing  to  his  misfortune,  I  hope  that  Congress  will  send  him  a  full 
power  to  that  Court. 

"  The  commission  for  peace,  I  hope,  will  be  fully  executed  be- 
fore this  reaches  you.  But  if  it  should  not,  as  the  terms  are 
fixed,  I  should  not  choose  to  stay  in  Europe  merely  for  the  honor 
of  affixing  my  signature  to  the  definitive  treaty,  and  I  see  no  ne- 
cessity of  filling  up  my  place ;  but  if  Congress  should  think  oth- 
erwise, I  hope  they  will  think  Mr.  Dana  the  best  entitled  to  it." 

Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  between  his  Britannic  Majesty 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  signed  at  Paris,  the  Sd  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 17SS. 

glttthe  Slante  <if  the  IfBtoot  fflolB  ttnSt  i(ttMtJiI»Bl»  errlttitij. 

It  having  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  dispose  the  hearts 
of  the  most  serene  and  most  potent  prince,  George  the  Third,  by 
the  grace  of  God  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  arch- 
treasurer  and  prince  elector  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  etc.,  and 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  forget  all  past  misunder- 
standings and  difierences  that  have  unhappily  interrupted  the  good 
correspondence  and  friendship  which  they  mutually  wish  to  restore, 
and  to  establish  such  a  beneficial  and  satisfactory  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  upon  the  ground  of  reciprocal  advantages 
and  mutual  convenience,  as  may  promote  and  secure  to  both  per- 
petual peace  and  harmony ;  and  having  for  this  desirable  end  al- 
ready laid  the  foundation  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  by  the  pro- 
visional articles  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782, 
by  the  commissioners  empowered  on  each  part ;  which  articles 
were  agreed  to  be  inserted  in,  and  to  constitute  the  treaty  of 
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peace  proposed  to  be  concluded  between  the  crown  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  said  United  States,  but  which  treaty  was  not  to  be  con- 
cluded until  terms  of  peace  should  be  agreed  upon  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  his  Britannic  majesty  should  be  ready  to 
conclude  such  treaty  accordingly ;  and  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  having  since  been  concluded,  his  Britannic 
majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  order  to  carry  into 
full  effect  the  provisional  articles  above  mentioned,  according  to 
the  tenor  thereof,  have  constituted  and  appointed ;  that  is  to  say, 
his  Britannic  majesty  on  his  part,  David  Hartley,  Esq.,  member 
of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  said  United  States 
on  their  part,  John  Adams,  Esq.,  late  a  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  late  delegate 
-iu  Congress  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  chief  justice  of 
the  said  State,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  said  United 
States  to  their  high  mightinesses  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Netherlands ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq. ,  late  delegate  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  president  of  the  convention  of  the 
said  State,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  of 
America  at  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and  John  Jay,  Esq.,  late  Pres- 
ident of  Congress,  and  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  minister  plenipotentiaay  from  the  said  United  State  at  the 
court  of  Madrid;  to  be  the  plenipotentiaries  for  the  concluding 
and  signing  the  present  definitive  treaty,  who,  after  having  recip- 
rocally communicated  their  respective  full  powers,  have  agreed 
upon  and  confirmed  the  following  articles. 

Article  I.  His  Britannic  majesty  acknowledges  the  said 
United  States,  viz.,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent States;  that  he  treats  with  them  as  such,  and  for  him-, 
self,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  relinquishes  all  claim  to  the  govern- 
ment, proprietary,  and  territorial  rights  of  the  same,  and  every 
part  thereof. 

Article  II.  And  that  all  disputes  which  might  arise  in  fu- 
ture on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the  said  United  States 
may  be  prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  the  fol- 
lowing are  and  shall  be  their  boundaries,  viz.:  From  the  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz. ,  that  angle  which  is  fojmed  by  a 
line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the 
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highlands,  along  the  said  highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of 
Connecticut  river;  thence  drawn  along  the  middle  of  that  river 
to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  from  thence  by  a  line 
due  west  on  said  latitude,  until  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or 
Cataraquy ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  river  into  Lake  On- 
tario ;  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  until  it  strikes  the  com- 
munication by  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Erie ;  thence 
along  the  middle  of  the  said  communication  into  Lake  Erie, 
through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the  water 
communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron ;  thence  through 
the  middle  of  said  lake,  to  the  water  communication  between  that 
lake  and  Lake  Superior ;  thence  through  Lake  Superior  northward 
to  the  isles  Royal  and  Philipeaux,  to  the  Long  Lake ;  thence  through 
the  middle  of  said  Long  Lake,  and  the  water  communication  be- 
tween it  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  said  Lake  of  the 
Woods;  thence  through  the  said  lake  to  the  most  north- westernmost 
point  thereof,  and  from  thence  a  due  west  course  to  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi ;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said 
river  Mississippi,  until  it  shall  intersect  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  south,  by  a  line  to  be 
drawn  due  east  from  the  determination  of  the  line  last  mentioned, 
in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the 
middle  of  the  river  Apalachicola  or  Catahouche  ;  thence  along  the 
middle  thereof,  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint  river;  thence 
straight  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  river,  to  the  Atlantic  ocean ; 
east,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  St. 
Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  its  source,  and 
from  its  source  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid  highlands,  which 
divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  comprehending  all  islands 
within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  shores  of  the  United 
States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the 
points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the 
one  part  and  East  Florida  on  the  other,  shall  respectively  touch 
the  bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  excepting  such  islands 
as  now  are  or  heretofore  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the  said 
province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Article   III.     It  is  agreeed  that  the   people  of  the  United 
States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish 
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of  every  kind  on  the  Great  Eank,  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of 
Newfoundland ;  also  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other 
places  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at 
any  time  heretofore  to  fish ;  and  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use 
(but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island),  and  also  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  do- 
minions in  America ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have 
liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so 
long  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same 
shaill  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry 
or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  without  a  previous  agreement  for 
that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
the  ground. 

Article  IV.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  creditors  on  either 
side  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of 
the  full  value  in  sterling  money  of  all  bona  fide  debts  heretofore 
contracted. 

Article  V.  It  is  agreed  that  Congress  shall  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States,  to  provide  for 
the  restitution  of  all  estates,  rights,  and  properties  which  have 
been  confiscated,  belonging  to  real  British  subjects;  and  also  of 
the  estates,  rights,  and  properties  of  persons  resident- in  districts 
in  the  possession  of  his  majesty's  arms,  and  who  have  not  borne 
arms  against  the  said  United  States ;  and  that  persons  of  any  other 
description  shall  have  free  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  or  parts  of  any 
of  the  thirteen  United  States,  and  therein  to  remain  twelve  months 
unmolested  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  the  restitutien  of  such  of 
their  estates,  rights,  and  properties  as  may  have  been  confiscated ; 
and  that  Congress  shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to  the  several 
States  a  reconsideration  and  revision  of  all  acts  or  laws  regarding 
the  premises,  so  as  to  render  the  said  laws  or  acts  perfectly  con- 
sistent, not  only  with  justice  and  equity,  but  with  that  spirit  of 
conciliation  which,  on  the  return  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  should 
invariably  prevail ;  and  that  Congress  shall  also  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  that  the  estates,  rights,  and  properties 
of  such  last  mentioned  persons,  shall  be  restored  to  them,  they 
refunding  to  any  persons  who  may  be  now  in  possession,  the  horia 
fide  price  (where  any  has  been  given),  which  such  persons  may 
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have  paid  on  purchasing  any  of  the  said  lands,  rights,  or  prop- 
erties since  the  confiscation. 

And  it  is  agreed,  that  all  persons  who  have  any  interest  in 
confiscated  lands,  either  by  debts,  marriage  settlements,  or  other- 
wise, shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  just  rights. 

Article  VI.  That  there  shall  be  no  future  confiscations 
made,  nor  any  prosecutions  commenced  against  any  person  or 
persons,  for  or  by  reason  of  the  part  which  he  or  they  may  have 
taken  in  the  present  war;  and  that  no  person  shall  on  that  ac- 
count suffer  any  future  loss  or  damage  either  in  his  person,  liberty, 
or  property ;  and  that  those  who  may  be  in  confinement  on  such 
charges,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  America, 
shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  the  prosecutions  so  com- 
menced be  discontinued. 

Aeticlb  VII.  There  shall  be  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  said  United  States,  and 
between  the  subjects  of  the  one  and  the  citizens  of  the  other; 
wherefore  all  hostilities,  both  by  sea  and  land,  shall  from  hence- 
forth cease ;  all  prisoners,  on  both  sides,  shall  be  set  at  liberty ; 
and  his  Britannic  majesty  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed  and 
without  causing  any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  negroes  or 
other  property  of  the  American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his 
armies,  garrisons,  and  fleets  from  the  said  United  States,  and  from 
every  post,  place,  and  harbor  within  the  same,  leaving  in  all  forti- 
fications the  American  artillery  that  may  be  therein ;  and  shall 
also  order  and  cause  all  archives,  records,  deeds,  and  papers  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  said  States,  or  their  citizens,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  officers, 
to  be  forthwith  restored,  and  delivered  to  the  proper  States  and 
persons  to  whom  they  belong. 

Article  VIII.  The  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  forever  remain  free  and 
open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Article  IX.  In  case  it  should  so  happen,  that  any  place  or 
territory,  belonging  to  Great  Britain  or  to  the  United  States,  should 
have  been  conquered  by  the  arras  of  either  from  the  other,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  said  provincial  articles  in  America,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  same  shall  be  restored  without  difficulty  and  without 
requiring  any  compensation. 
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Aeticle  X.  The  solemn  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty, 
expedited  in  good  and  due  form,  shall  be  exchanged  between  the 
contracting  parties  in  the  space  of  six  months,  or  sooner,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the 
present  treaty. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned,  their  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary have,  in  their  name,  and  in  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
signed  with  our  hands  the  present  definitive  treaty,  and  caused 
the  seals  of  our  arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Paris,  this  third  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

David  Hartley,  (l.  s.) 
John  Adams,  (l.  s.) 
B.  Fkanklin.  (l.  s.) 
John  Jay.  (l.  s.) 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

MR.    ADAMS  AS    FOREIGN   MINISTER— FIRST  MISSION  TO 
ENGLAND— SOME  CAUSES  OF  HIS  SUCCESS. 

''T^HE  desire  of  Mr.  Adams  now  to  return  home  and 
L  to  the  enjoyment  of  private  life  was  not  gratified 
by  the  Congress.  His  services  had  been  of  too  great 
value  to  this  country  to  be  overlooked  at  this  juncture 
in  its  affairs,  and  the  Congress,  not  unmindful  of  the 
chagrin  he  had  experienced  in  having  his  commissions 
so  shabbily  curtailed,  renewed  his  authority,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jay,  for  nego- 
tiating treaties  with  other  nations.  But  at  this  point, 
when  relieved  from  long  anxiety,  he  was  suddenly 
prostrated  from  over  exertions  and  exposures  too 
severe  for  him,  and  passed  through  a  cheerless  and 
tedious  illness  at  Paris.  On  partial  recovery  he  set 
out  to  London  and  Bath  on  a  tour  for  his  health.  He 
had  scarcely  reached  the  latter  place,  with  the  hope  of 
enjoying  its  supposed  benefits,  when  he  received  ur- 
gent appeals  to  return  to  Holland  and  negotiate  another 
loan  for  his  government,  which  was  again  at  the  point  of 
bankruptcy.  Deploring  the  irresponsible  financial  man- 
agement of  affairs  at  home,  and  fearing  his  inability  to 
make  the  trip  in  the  severe  weather  of  that  winter,  as 
well  as  his  ability  to  obtain  more  money  from  Holland, 
but  feeling  it  his  duty  to  make  the  effort,  he  imme- 
diately set  out  on  his  return.     Much  of  this  journey 
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was  made  under  circumstances  very  trying  to  him ;  a 
part  of  it  on  foot  on  the  ice  among  the  islands  on  the 
Dutch  coast,  in  wagons,  or  any  other  way  likely  to 
furnish  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Adams  left  a  minute  record  of  this  journey, 
and  an  item  illustrative  of  his  character  and  the  rare 
refinement  of  his  mind  is  found  in  the  following  de- 
scription of  his  association  with  an  English  youth  on 
one  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Holland : — 

"The  pains  of  waiting  for  a  passage  were  much  alleviated 
here  by  the  inexpressible  delight  of  rest,  after  such  violent  agita- 
tions by  sea  and  by  land,  by  good  fires,  warm  rooms,  comfortable 
beds,  and  wholesome  Dutch  cheer.  And  all  these  were  made  more 
agreeable  by  the  society  of  a  young  English  gentleman,  not  more 
than  twenty,  who,  happening  to  come  to  the  inn,  and  finding  we 
had  the  best  room  and  the  best  fire,  came  in  and  very  modestly 
and  respectfully  requested  to  sit  with  us.  "We  readily  consented, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  very  happy  in  his  company.  He  was 
cheerful,  gay,  witty,  perfectly  well-bred,  and  the  best  acquainted 
with  English  literature  of  any  youth  of  his  age  I  ever  knew. 
The  English  classics,  English  history,  and  all  the  English  poets 
were  familiar  to  him.  He  breakfasted,  dined,  supped,  and,  in 
short,  lived  with  us,  and  we  could  not  be  dull,  and  never  wanted 
conversation  while  we  stayed.  As  I  never  asked  his  name  or  his 
history,  I  can  not  mention  either." 

The  reputation  that  New  England  people  have  for 
disagreeable  inquisitiveness  is  certainly  nowhere  better 
disproved  than  in  this  instance,  as  in  Mr.  Adams's 
whole  life,  every  way  marked  for  its  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  deportment.  Although  the  name  of  the 
young  Englishman  might  have  been  a  source  of  some 
momentary  gratification  in  the  future  to  Mr.  Adams, 
he  lost  sight  of  that  entirely  in  his  social  and  mental 
qualities,  about  the  only  things  worth  knowing  in  a 
man.      In  proportion  as  the  real,  genuine  heart  and 
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mind  worth  goes  down,  the  man,  as  well  as  his  name, 
may  safely  be  omitted  from  society  and  memory.  It 
is  rather  in  the  West  and  the  South  that  the  stranger 
is  liable  to  be  greeted  by  the  elegant  and  suggestive : 
"  What  might  your  name  be  ?"  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
be  outraged,  in  "ofl&ces"  of  business  men  in  the  cities 
throughout  the  country,  where  there  is  no  earthly  de- 
mand for  it,  by  the  unbusiness-like  and  disgusting: 
"  What 's  the  name  ?"  Among  the  thoughtful  and  re- 
fined, however,  the  world  over,  usage  on  such  points 
differs  but  little.  So  does  a  contrary  usage  differ  little 
among  the  boorish  everywhere. 

Mr.  Adams  was  again  able  to  effect  a  loan  of  more 
money  in  Holland,  and  subsequently  a  third  loan,  thus 
upholding  his  country  until  the  inauguration  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  1789. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  at  last  arrived  in  Prance  as 
minister  to  that  country,  and  had  taken  the  place  of 
Mr.  Jay  on  the  -commission  for  forming  commercial 
treaties  with  nations  so  disposed. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  had  previously  instructed  his 
representative  at  the  Dutch  capital  to  propose  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  it  now  became  the 
duty  of  the  American  mission  to  carry  this  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  involving  some  valuable  points  not  pre- 
viously advanced  in  the  treaties. 

Early  in  1785,  the  Congress  appointed  Mr.  Adams 
first  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain, 
and  in  May  of  that  year  he  removed  to  London  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  who  had  joined  him  in  Paris 
during  the  previous  summer.  This  was  one  of  the 
events  in  Mr.  Adams's  career  which  shouM  have  given 
him  some  sense  of  personal  and  national  pride.     He 
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had  been  one  of  the  most  persistent,  unyielding,  and 
able  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonies  against 
the  mother  country;  had  fallen  under  ministerial  cen- 
sure; had  labored  more  than  any  other  man  to  estab- 
lish the  independence  of  his  country;  had  been  at 
least  one  of  the  most  wise  and  successful  of  her  gov- 
ernmental organizers;  and  had  more  than  any  other 
man  given  success  and  honor  to  her  interests  abroad, 
and  now  he  was  to  appear  as  the  first  representative 
of  a  sovereign  nation  before  King  George,  who  had 
despised  the  most  just  demands,  so-called,  of  his  State 
and  country.  Nor  did  his  cold  reception  by  this  king 
and  the  court  party  diminish  the  triumph  of  the  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Adams  was  informed  that  a  speech  to  the 
king  would  be  expected  of  him,  and  that  it  should  be 
as  complimentary  as  possible. 

This  whole  affair  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  connected  with  the  establishment  of  this 
Government.  The  following  description,  from  Mr. 
Adams  to  John  Jay,  then  Secretary  of  the  Congress, 
found  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  Bath  Hotel,  West- 
minster, June  2,  1785,  will  show  that  the  occasion  was 
felt  by  King  George,  as  well  as  by  his  former  subject, 
the  American  minister  : — 

"At  one,  on  Wednesday,  the  master  of  ceremonies  called  at 
my  house,  and  went  with  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  in 
Cleveland  Row,  where  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  received  me, 
and  introduced  me  to  his  under  secretary,  Mr.  Fraser,  who  has 
been,  as  his  Lordship  told  me,  uninterruptedly  in  that  office, 
through  all  the  changes  in  the  administration  for  thirty  years, 
having  first  been  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Holderness.  After  a 
short  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  importing  my  effects  from 
Holland  and  France  free  of  duty,  which  Mr.  Fraser  himself  intro- 
duced. Lord  Carmarthen  invited  me  to  go  with  him  in  his  coach 
to  Court. 
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' '  When  we  arrived  in  the  antechamber,  the  ceil  de  bceuf  of  St. 
James's,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  met  me  and  attended  me, 
while  the  Secretary  of  State  went  to  take  the  commands  of  the 
King.  While  I  stood  in  this  place,  where  it  seems  all  ministers 
stand  on  such  occasions,  always  attended  by  the  master  of  cere- 
monies, the  room  very  full  of  ministers  of  state,  lords,  and  bishops, 
and  all  sorts  of  courtiers,  as  well  as  the  next  room,  which  is  the 
king's  bed-chamber,  you  may  well  suppose  I  was  the  focus  of  all 
eyes.  I  was  relieved,  however,  from  the  embarrassment  of  it  by 
the  Swedish  and  Dutch  ministers,  who  came  to  me  and  enter- 
tained me  in  a  very  agreeable  conversation  during  the  whole  time. 
Some  other  gentlemen,  whom  I  had  seen  before,  came  to  make 
their  compliments,  too,  until  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  returned 
and  desired  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  Majesty.  I  went  with  his 
Lordship  through  the  levee  room  into  the  king's  closet.  The  door 
was  shut,  and  I  was  left  with  his  Majesty  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  alone.  I  made  three  reverences,  one  at  the  door,  another 
about  half  way,  and  a  third  before  the  presence,  according  to  the 
usage  established  at  this  and  all  the  northern  Courts  of  Europe, 
and  then  addressed  myself  to  his  Majesty  in  the  following 
words : — 

' ' '  Sir, — The  United  States  of  America  have  appointed  me 
their  minister  plenipotentiary  to  your  Majesty,  and  have  directed 
me  to  deliver  to  your  Majesty  this  letter  which  contains  the  evi- 
dence of  it.  It  is  in  obedience  to  their  express  commands,  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  their  unanimous  dispo- 
sition and  desire  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  liberal  inter- 
course between  your  Majesty's  subjects  and  their  citizens,  and  of 
their  best  wishes  for  your  Majesty's  health  and  happiness,  and  for 
that  of  your  royal  family.  The  appointment  of  a  minister  from 
the  United  States  to  your  Majesty's  Court  will  form  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  England  and  America.  I  think  myself  more  for- 
tunate than  all  my  fellow-citizens,  in  having  the  distinguished 
honor  to  be  the  first  to  stand  in  your  Majesty's  royal  presence  in 
a  diplomatic  character;  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  the  happiest  of 
men,  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in  recommending  my  country  more 
and  more  to  your  Majesty's  royal  benevolence,  and  of  restoring  an 
entire  esteem,  confidence,  and  affection,  or,  in  better  words,  the 
old  good  nature,  and  the  old  good  humor  between  people,  who, 
though  separated  by  an  ocean,  and  under  different  governments, 
have  the  same  language,  a  similar  religion,  and  kindred  blood. 
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" '  I  beg  your  Majesty's  permission  to  add,  that,  although  I 
have  sometimes  before  been  intrusted  by  my  country,  it  was  never 
in  my  whole  life  in  a  manner  so  agreeable  to  myself.' 

"  The  King  listened  to  every  word  I  said,  with  dignity,  but 
with  apparent  emotion.  Whether  it  was  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
view, or  whether  it  was  my  visible  agitation,  for  I  felt  more  than 
I  did  or  could  express,  that  touched  him,  I  can  not  say.  But  he 
was  much  affected,  and  answered  me  with  more  tremor  than  I  had 
spoken  with,  and  said: — 

"  'Sm, — The  circumstances  of  this  audience  are  so  extraordi- 
nary, the  language  you  have  now  held  is  so  extremely  proper, 
and  the  feelings  you  have  discovered  so  justly  adapted  to  the  oc- 
casion, that  I  must  say  that  I  not  only  receive  with  pleasure  the 
assurance  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  I  am  very  glad  the  choice  has  fallen  upon  you  to  be  their 
minister.  I  wish  you,  sir,  to  believe,  and  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood in  America,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  late  contest 
but  what  I  felt  myself  indispensably  bound  to  do,  by  the  duty 
which  I  owed  to  my  people.  I  will  be  very  frank  with  you.  I 
was  the  last  to  consent  to  the  separation;  but  the  separation  hav- 
ing been  made,  and  having  become  inevitable,  I  have  always  said, 
as  I  say  now,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States  as  an  independent  power.  The  moment  I  see 
such  sentiments  and  language  as  yours  prevail,  and  a  disposition 
to  give  to  this  country  the  preference,  that  moment  I  shall  say, 
let  the  circumstances  of  language,  religion,  and  blood  have  their 
natural  and  full  effect.' 

"The  foregoing  is  his  Majesty's  meaning  as  I  then  understood 
it,  and  his  own  words  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  them. 

"The  King  then  asked  me  whether  I  came  last  from  France, 
and  upon  my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  put  on  an  air  of 
familiarity,  and  smiling,  or  rather  laughing,  said,  'There  is  an 
opinion  among  some  people  that  you  are  not  the  most  attached 
of  all  your  countrymen  to  the  manners  of  France.'  I  was  sur- 
prised at  this,  because  I  thought  it  an  indiscretion  and  a  departure 
from  dignity.  I  was  a  little  embarrassed,  but  determined  not  to 
deny  the  truth  on  one  hand,  nor  leave  him  to  infer  from  it  any 
attachment  to  England,  on  the  other.  I  threw  off  as  much  gravity 
as  I  could,  and  assumed  an  air  of  gayety  and  a  tone  of  decision 
as  far  as  was  decent,  and  said  '  That  opinion,  sir,  is  not  mistaken  ; 
I  must  avow  to  your  Majesty,  I  have  no  attachment  but  to  my 
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own  country.'    The  King  replied  as  quick  as  lightning,  '  An  honest 
man  will  never  have  any  other.' 

"The  King  then  bowed  to  me,  as  is  the  custom  with  all  kings  and 
princes  when  they  give  the  signal  to  retire.  I  retreated,  stepping 
backward,  as  is  the  etiquette,  and,  making  my  last  reverence  at  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  I  went  my  way.  The  master  of  the  cere- 
monies joined  me  the  moment  of  my  coming  out  of  the  King's 
closet,  and  accompanied  me  through  the  apartments  down  to  my 
carriage.  I  have  been  thus  minute,  as  it  may  be  useful  to  others 
hereafter  to  know.  Of  the  conversation  with  the  King  Congress 
will  form  their  own  judgment." 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1785,  he  again  wrote  to 
Mr.  Jay : — 

"Yesterday,  the  9th  of  the  month,  I  was  presented  to  the 
Queen.  I  made  my  compliments  to  her  Majesty  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

"  'Madam, — Among  the  many  circumstances  which  have  ren- 
dered my  mission  to  his  Majesty  desirable  to  me,  I  have  ever  con- 
sidered it  as  a  principal  one,  that  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  my  court  to  a  great  Queen,  whose  royal  virtues  and  talents 
have  ever  been  acknowledged  and  admired  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  an  example  to  princesses,  and  the 
glory  of  her  sex.  Permit  me,  madam,  to  recommend  to  your 
Majesty's  royal  goodness  a  rising  empire  and  an  infant  virgin  world. 
Another  Europe,  madam,  is  rising  in  America.  To  a  philosophical 
mind,  like  your  Majesty's,  there  can  not  be  a  more  pleasing  con- 
templation than  the  prospect  of  doubling  the  human  species,  and 
augmenting,  at  the  same  time,  their  prosperity  and  happiness.  It 
will,  in  future  ages,  be  the  glory  of  these  kingdoms  to  have 
peopled  that  country,  and  to  have  sown  there  those  seeds  of 
science,  of  liberty,  of  virtue,  and  permit  me,  madam,  to  add,  of 
piety,  which  alone  constitute  the  prosperity  of  nations  and  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race. 

' ' '  After  venturing  upon  such  high  insinuations  to  your 
Majesty,  it  seems  to  be  descending  too  far  to  ask,  as  I  do,  your 
Majesty's  royal  indulgence  to  a  person  who  is  indeed  unquahfied 
for  courts,  and  who  owes  his  elevation  to  this  distinguished  honor 
of  standing  before  your  Majesty,  not  to  any  circumstances  of  illus- 
trious birth,  fortune,  or  abilities,  but  merely  to  an  ardent  devo- 
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tion  to  his  native  country,  and  some  little  industry  and  persever- 
ance in  her  service.' 

"The  Queen  answered  me  in  these  words:  'I  thank  you, 
sir,  for  your  civilities  to  me  and  my  family,  and  am  glad  to  see 
you  in  this  country.' 

"The  Queen  then  asked  me  if  I  had  provided  myself  with  a 
house.  I  answered,  'I  have  agreed  for  one,  madam,  this  morn- 
ing.' She  then  made  her  courtesy,  and  I  made  my  reverence 
and  retired  into  the  drawing-room,  where  the  King,  Queen,  Prin- 
cess Royal,  and  the  younger  princess,  and  her  sister,  all  spoke  to 
me  very  obligingly.  I  attended  until  the  drawing-room  was  over, 
and  then  returned  home." 

Although  Mr.  Jefferson  subsequently  joined  him 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  negotia- 
tions for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  yet  little  could  be 
done  there.  The  idea  was  very  prominent  with  the 
British  government  that  the  new  republic,  cut  by  force 
of  arms  from  the  empire  of  Britain,  would  be  a  failure, 
and  that  a  day  of  fearful  reckoning  would  certainly 
come.  The  great  calamity  in  the  life  of  England's 
King  was  the  loss  of  this  territory  from  his  domin- 
ions. In  this  state  of  affairs  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  London  was  likely  to  be  of  little  benefit  to 
his  country.  He  was  not  only  unable  to  have  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  carried  out,  but  the  con- 
duct of  his  own  countrymen  began  to  be  a  burden  upon 
his  feelings.  The  government  general  for  the  States 
seemed  not  only  unable,  but  also  unwilling  to  perform 
its  obligations,  and  universal  anarchy  was  staring  the 
country  in  the  face.  Accordingly,  in  1787,  he  asked 
permission  to  return  home,  and  in  the  following  Feb- 
ruary the  Congress  ordered  his  recall. 

During  Mr.  Adams's  residence  in  Paris  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  first  scholars  and 
writers   of  the  age,  and  in  London,  notwithstanding 
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his  virtual  expulsion  from  court  circles,  he  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  first  men  of  the  kingdom,  at  a  period 
in  which  the  British  nation  shone  above  all  others  in 
the  number  and  brilliancy  of  her  distinguished  names. 
During  this  time  he  wrote  many  of  his  most  val- 
uable letters,  and  when  not  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  his  mission  his  pen  was  never  idle.  Among 
his  letters  to  Mrs.  Adams,  in  1783,  is  found  the  follow- 
ing admirable  advice  to  his  only  daughter : — 

"Daughter,  get  you  an  honest  man  for  a  husband,  and  keep 
him  honest.  No  matter  whether  he  is  rich,  provided  he  is  inde- 
pendent. Regard  the  honor  and  the  moral  character  of  the  man, 
more  than  all  other  circumstances.  Think  of  no  other  greatness 
but  that  of  the  soul,  no  other  riches  but  those  of  the  heart.  An 
honest,  sensible,  humane  man,  above  all  the  littlenesses  of  vanity 
and  extravagant  imagination)  laboring  to  do  good  rather  than  to 
be  rich,  to  be  useful  rather  than  make  a  show,  living  in  a  mod- 
erate simplicity  clearly  within  his  means,  and  free  from  debts  or 
obligations,  is  really  the  most  respectable  man  in  society,  and 
makes  himself  and  all  about  him  the  most  happy." 

It  was  also  during  the  period  of  his  unsuccessful 
residence  in  London  that,  stung  by  the  attacks  made 
upon  the  constitutions  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and 
the  apparently  unstable  and  really  anarchic  condition 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  silencing  the  enemies 
of  the  new  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aid 
in  removing  the  sources  of  trouble  at  home,  he  pre- 
pared and  issued  in  three  volumes,  his  work,  called 
"A  Defense  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States 
of  America  against  the  Attack  of  M.  Turgot."  The 
first  volume  of  the  work  was  sent  to  this  country, 
printed  and  read  throughout  the  Union  during  the 
session  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787,  and 
its  timely  appearance  not  only  gave  the  people  a  calmer 
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and  better  view  of  the  country,  but  also  greatly  added 
to  the  general  disposition  of  the  citizens  of  his  own 
and  other  States  to  receive  the  new  constitution  as  the 
road  to  a  reliable  government. 

This  elaborate  work  was  not  the  best  of  Mr. 
Adams's  writings,  and  has  been  very  unfavorably  criti- 
cised.    He  himself  remarks  of  the  work : — 

"  I  lament  that  it  is  so  hasty  a  production.  It  is  only  since 
my  return  from  Holland,  in  September,  that  I  began  to  collect 
the  materials.  But  the  disturbances  in  New  England  made  it 
necessary  to  publish  immediately,  in  order  to  do  any  good.  My 
friends  in  Holland  were  much  employed  in  revolutions.  In  sev- 
eral conversations  there,  I  had  occasion  to  mention  some  things 
respecting  governments,  which  some  of  those  gentlemen  wished  to 
see  on  paper.  Their  desire,  falling  in  with  the  seditious  meetings 
in  Massachusetts,  determined  me  to  write.  The  field  is  vast 
enough,  the  materials  are  splendid  enough,  and  the  subject  is  of 
weight  enough,  to  employ  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age  for  seven 
years.  I  am  no  great  scholar,  and  have  had  but  a  few  months' 
time ;  but  I  hope  the  men  of  genius  and  science  in  America  will 
pursue  the  subject  to  more  advantage.  By  the  hurry  and  precip- 
itation with  which  this  work  was  undertaken,  conducted,  and  com- 
pleted, I  have  been  obliged  to  be  too  inattentive  both  to  method 
and  ornaments  of  style  for  the  present  taste  of  our  countrymen  ; 
for  I  perceive  that  taste  and  elegance  are  the  cry.  This  appears 
to  me  like  establishing  manufactures  of  lace,  fringe,  and  embroid- 
ery in  a  country,  before  there  are  any  of  silk,  velvet,  or  cloth. 
Our  countrymen  are  by  no  means  advanced  enough  in  solid  science 
and  learning,  in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
to  devote  so  much  of  their  time  to  rhetoric.  The  ignorance  of 
old  Mummius,  who  threatened  a  master  of  a  ship  to  compel  him 
to  replace  the  paintings  of  ApeUes,  if  he  lost  them,  would  become 
us  much  better.'' 

From  a  letter  dated  London,  March  1,  1787,  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  minister  to  France,  the  follow- 
ing extract  may  be  found  of  interest: — 

"The  approbation  you  express  in  general  of  my  poor  volume, 
is  a  vast  consolation  to  me.     It  is  a  hazardous  enterprise,  and  will 
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be  au  unpopular  work  in  America  for  a  long  time.  When  I  am 
dead,  it  may  be  regretted  that  such  advice  was  not  taken  in  the 
season  of  it.  But  as  I  have  made  it,  early  in  life  and  all  along, 
a  rule  to  conceal  nothing  from  the  people  which  appeared  to  me 
material  for  their  happiness  and  prosperity,  however  unpopular  it 
might  be  at  the  time  or  with  particular  parties,  I  am  determined 
not  now  to  begin  to  flatter  popular  prejudices  and  party  passions, 
however  they  may  be  countenanced  by  great  authorities. 

"  The  opinion  you  object  to,  page  362,  that  '  Congress  is  not 
a  legislative,  but  a  diplomatic  assembly,'  I  should  wish  to  have 
considered  as  a  problem  rather  for  consideration,  than  as  an  opin- 
ion; and  as  a  problem,  too,  relative  to  the  confederation  as  it  now 
stands,  rather  than  to  any  other  plan  that  may  be  in  contem- 
plation by  the  States.  It  is  a  most  difficult  topic,  and  no  man  at 
a  distance  can  judge  of  it  so  well  as  those  in  America.  If  the 
book  should  be  translated  into  French,  I  wish  you  to  insert  this 
in  a  note.  You  have  laid  me  under  great  obligation,  by  taking 
the  trouble  to  secure  a  good  translator;  if  the  thing  is  worth 
translating  at  all,  it  will  not  surely  bear  to  lose  any  thing  by  the 
translation.  But  wUl  not  the  government  prohibit  it?  If  I 
should  get  well  home,  and  spend  a  few  years  in  retirement,  I  shall 
pursue  this  subject  somewhat  further ;  but  I  hope  never  to  be  left 
again  to  publish  so  hasty  a  production  as  this.  There  are  but  two 
circumstances  which  will  be  regretted  by  me  when  I  leave 
Europe ;  one  is,  the  opportunity  of  searching  any  questions  of 
this  kind  in  any  books  that  may  be  wanted  ;  and  the  other  will 
be,  the  interruption  of  that  immediate  correspondence  with  you, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  events  of  my  life." 

Mr.  Adams  had  spent  ten  years  abroad  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country,  and  the  benefits  rendered  it  were 
not  only  in  the  work  he  actually  accomplished,  but 
also  in  the  increased  information  and  self-training 
which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  turbulent  state  of 
affairs  at  home. 

In  April,  1788,  he  started  on  his  homeward  trip 
from  Europe ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Boston, 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  old  Congress,  but  this  he 
never  took,  as  now,  about  as  worthless  and  powerless 
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as  any  political  organization  ever  had  been,  it  was  on 
the  point  of  dissolution,  to  give  way  to  the  new  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Adams  had  now  closed  another  period  in  his 
public  career.  In  the  fall  of  1777,  he  left  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  under  the  vigorous  determination  to 
settle  down  to  his  profession,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  domestic  happiness  he  prized  so  highly.  But  he 
had  scarcely  time  to  look  over  his  little  farm  before 
the  "  country  "  made  preparations  for  a  new  test  of  his 
patriotism.  At  Portsmouth,  where  he  had  gone  to 
plead  what  proved  to  be  his  last  law  case,  the  mes- 
senger from  the  Congress  met  him  with  the  unwel- 
come intelligence  that  he  had  been  commissioned  to 
proceed  to  France  to  negotiate  with  England ;  and  al- 
though he  was  notified  to  prepare  for  the  worst  on  his 
perilous  trip,  he  was  warmly  urged  to  allow  no  consid- 
eration to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  acceptance. 

And  so,  he  said,  he  must  "  sacrifice "  himself  and 
his  family  again  to  the  public  good.  Throughout  all  his 
political  life  Mr.  Adams  was  continually  looking  from 
these  points  of  self-sacrifice,  as  he  always  regarded 
them,  to  Penn's  Hill  and  the  priceless  charms  of  a 
happy  home.  Even  when  he  saw  the  untimely  end 
of  his  first  mission  abroad,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  in 
glowing  sentiments  of  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  life 
they  would  now  be  allowed  to  pursue  together.  What 
could  all  these  scenes  of  heartless  turmoil  be  to  the 
man  who  could  "  prefer  the  delights  of  a  garden  to 
the  dominion  of  a  world  ?" 

In  his  lofty  preferences  and  keen  affection  for  the 
beautiful  things  of  Nature,  God's  handiwork,  his  wise 
and  noble  wife  fondly  shared. 
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Late  in  1781,  in  one. of  her  most  charming  letters 
to  him,  she  said  : — 

"Two  years,  my  dearest  friend,  have* passed  away  since  you 
left  your  native  land.  Will  you  not  return  ere  the  close  of  an- 
other year?  I  will  purchase  you  a  retreat  in  the  woods  of  Ver- 
mont, and  retire  with  you  from  the  vexations,  toils,  and  hazards 
of  public  life.  Do  you  not  sometimes  sigh  for  such  a  seclusion  ? 
Public  peace  and  domestic  happiness? 

'  An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Eetirement,  rural  quiet ;  friendship,  books, 
Ease  and  alternate  labor ;   useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven.' 

May  the  time,  the  happy  time,  soon  arrive,  when  we  may  realize 
these  blessings,  so  elegantly  described  by  Thomson." 

In  the  summer  of  1783,  she  again  wrote : — 

' '  Should  the  appointment,  which  I  fear,  and  you  have  hinted 
at,  take  place,  it  would  indeed  be  a  dull  day  to  me.  I  have  not 
a  wish  to  join  in  a  scene  of  life  so  diiferent  from  that  in  which  I 
have  been  educated,  and  in  which  my  early,  and  I  must  suppose, 
happier  days  have  been  spent.  Curiosity  satisfied,  and  I  shall 
sigh  for  tranquil  scenes, 

'  And  wish  that  Heaven  had  left  me  still;- 
The  whispering  zephyr  and  the  purling  rill.' 

"  Well-ordered  home  is  my  chief  delight,  and  the  affectionate, 
domestic  wife,  with  the  relative  duties  which  accompany  that 
character,  my  highest  ambition." 

The  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  career  as  Minister  to 
England,  and  consequently,  of  his  residence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  ended  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory part  of  his  public  life,  even  with  all  the  real 
and  fancied  evils  which  had  disturbed  him. 

While  at  this  middle  line  in  his  career  began  the 
partisan  strifes  with  which  he  was  necessarily  asso- 
ciated, and  which,  to  some  extent,  served  to  obscure 
his  former  great  services,  so  far  as  his  party  enemies 
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were  concerned  at  least,  yet  the  good  he  did  his  coun- 
try was  not  confined  to  that  part  of  his  public  life 
which  ended  with  his  retirement  from  the  British 
Mission.  Incalculable  benefits  were  yet  to  come  amidst 
trials  which  he  did  not,  it  is  true,  always  bear  with 
the  admirable  spirit  that  had  controlled  his  fortunes  in 
former  times.  However  men  would  haA'^e  questioned 
this  statement  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  there 
could  now  be  little  motive  anywhere  for  depreciating 
the  benefits  the  Republic  derived  from  John  Ad- 
ams's services,  from  the  day  he  pleaded  for  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  who  were  concerned  in  the  so-called 
"Boston  massacre,"  to  his  celebrated  midnight  ap- 
pointment of  John  Marshall  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

In  history  party  animosities  and  discolorations  have 
no  place  beyond  lending  intensity  and  distinctness  to 
evil  pictures. 

When  Mr.  Adams  entered  upon  the  business  of  his 
first  foreign  appointment,  the  States  had  in  their  serv- 
ice over  the  sea,  perhaps  their  most  trusted  and  es- 
teeined  character.  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  yet  in  all  his 
former  experiences,  he  had  never  seen  the  affairs  of  a 
people  managed  with  such  utter  recklessness.  Dr. 
Franklin's  easy-going  morals  found  a  genial  atmosphere 
in  France,  and  the  weak  Continental  Congress  was 
pleased  to  see  him  so  perfectly  mould  himself  to  the 
will  of  the  wily  Frenchman  who  was  fast  becoming 
master  of  American  politics,  and  arbiter  of  American 
fortunes.  In  lascivious  France  Franklin  had,  for  the 
time,  lost  the  spirit  and  much  of  the  cleanness  of  soul 
which  had  characterized  him  in  a  land  of  virtuous 
principles.      When  Mr.    Adams   looked   upon  his   es- 
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teemed  old  friend  in  this  new  attitude,  the  picture  was 
not  pleasing  to  him,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  incli- 
nation to  say  that  the  dead  lobster  in  its  shell  re- 
minded him  of  Dr.  Franklin,  that  is,  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  The  Doctor  was  surrounded  by  some  of  his 
American  friends,  who  were  looking  after  their  private 
fortunes,  and  had  with  him  his  nephew,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bache,  the  young  scamp,  who  gave  the  coun- 
try no  little  trouble  years  later  as  an  editor  of  the 
"Aurora,"  and  otherwise.  Silas  Deane  had  conducted 
himself  in  a  way  to  greatly  please  France,  better  his 
fortune,  and  disgrace  and  impoverish  his  own  country. 
Arthur  Lee  and  Ralph  Izard  were  other  authorized 
representatives  of  this  country.  William  Lee,  who 
had  been  a  merchant  in  London,  was  in  some  way  de- 
riving the  benefits  of  his  brother's  position  as  com- 
mercial agent  and  ministerial  representative  of  the 
United  States.  These  Lees  were  brothers  of  Richard 
Henry  and  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  and  Mr.  Adams  had 
every  reason  to  think  well  of  them ;  and  of  all  the 
evils  and  reprehensible  management  of  the  foreign  in- 
terests of  his  country  in  France  which  disturbed  him 
at  the  outset,  he  laid  less  to  the  charge  of  Arthur  Lee 
than  any  other  responsible  American.  Edward  Ban- 
croft of  Massachusetts,  for  some  reason  called  Dr. 
Bancroft,  a  man  after  Dr.  Franklin's  heart,  a  friend 
of  Silas  Deane,  was  also  in  Paris  taking  advantage  of 
the  loose  state  of  American  affairs,  for  feathering 
his  nest. 

These  men,  Dr.  Franklin  and  all,  Mr.  Adams  found 
at  enmity  with  one  another,  and  living  at  great  ex- 
pense to  the  powerless  and  begging  Congress  at  home; 
keeping  no   book  accounts   of  their  transactions,  and 
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unable  to  show  what  they  were  doing  to  better  or  in- 
jure their  country  financially. 

Although  he  was  not  authorized  to  do  any  thing 
of  the  sort,  Mr.  Adams  soon  saw  that  the  first  work 
on  his  hands  was  the  harmonizing  of  the  agents  of  his 
country,  and  putting  their  present  affairs  in  order ;  and 
the  next  step  was  to  put  the  Congress  in  the  way  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  evils.  And  this  work 
he  set  about  at  once,  although  he  very  well  knew  its 
accomplishment  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  end 
of  his  employment  in  Europe.  But  his  conduct  in  this 
matter,  and  subsequently  in  his  long  contest  with  De 
Vergennes  only  goes  to  prove  how  difficult  it  would 
be  at  this  day  for  any  man  to  discover  a  transaction 
in  Mr.  Adams's  public  career  in  which  he  put  his  own 
interests  before  those  of  his  country. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  Diary  are  of  sin- 
gular interest  as  showing  the  foolish  and  injurious,  if 
not  dishonest  condition  in  which  he  found  American 
affairs  at  the  dissolute  French  Capital : — 

"The  first  moment  Dr.  Franklin  and  I  happened  to  be  alone, 
he  began  to  complain  to  me  of  the  coolness,  as  he  very  coolly 
called  it,  between  the  American  ministers.  He  said  there  had 
been  disputes  between  Mr.  Deane  and  Mr.  Lee ;  that  Mr.  Lee  was 
a  man  of  an  anxious,  uneasy  temper,  which  made  it  disagreeable 
to  do  business  with  him ;  that  he  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  men, 
of  whom  he  had  known  many  in  his  day,  who  went  on  through 
life  quarreling  with  one  person  or  another  till  they  commonly 
ended  with  the  loss  of  their  reason.  He  said  Mr.  Izard  was  there 
too,  and  joined  in  close  friendship  with  Mr.  Lee ;  that  Mr.  Izard 
was  a  man  of  violent  and  ungoverned  passions ;  that  each  of 
these  had  a  number  of  Americans  about  him,  who  were  always 
exciting  disputes,  and  propagating  stories  that  made  the  service 
very  disagreeable ;  that  Mr.  Izard,  who,  as  I  knew,  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  minister  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  instead  of 
going  to  Italy,  remained  with  his  lady  and  children  in  Paris;  and 
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instead  of  minding  his  own  business,  and  having  nothing  eke  to 
do,  he  spent  his  time  in  consultations  with  Mr.  Lee,  and  in  inter- 
fering with  the  business  of  the  commission  to  this  court ;  that  they 
had  made  strong  objections  to  the  treaty,  and  opposed  several  arti- 
cles of  it ;  that  neither  Mr.  Lee  nor  Mr.  Izard  was  liked  by  the 
French ;  that  Mr.  William  Lee,  his  brother,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  court  of  Vienna,  had  been  lingering  in  France; 
that  he  called  upon  the  minister  at  Paris  for  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  by  his  connection  with  Lee  and  Izard  and  their  party, 
increased  the  uneasiness,  etc.,  etc. 

"  I  heard  all  this  with  inward  grief  and  external  patience 
and  composure.  I  only  answered  that  I  was  personally  much 
a  stranger  to  Mr.  Izard  and  both  the  Lees ;  that  I  was  extremely 
sorry  to  hear  of  any  misunderstandiug  among  the  Americans,  and 
especially  among  the  public  ministers ;  that  it  would  not  become 
me  to  take  any  part  in  them ;  that  I  ought  to  think  of  nothing 
in  such  a  case  but  truth  and  justice,  and  the  means  of  harmon- 
izing and  composing  all  parties.'' 

"It  is  with  much  grief  and  concern  that  I  have  learned,  from 
my  first  landing  in  France,  the  disputes  between  the  Americans  in 
this  kingdom ;  the  animosities  between  Mr.  Deane  and  Mr.  Lee ; 
between  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Lee;  between  Mr.  Izard  and  Dr. 
Franklin ;  between  Dr.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Lee ;  between  Mr.  Car- 
michael  and  all.  It  is  a  rope  of  sand.  I  am  at  present  wholly 
untainted  with  these  prejudices,  and  will  endeavor  to  keep  myself 
so.  Parties  and  divisions  among  the  Americans  here  must  have 
disagreeable,  if  not  pernicious,  effects..  Mr.  Deane  seems  to  have 
made  himself  agreeable  here  to  persons  of  importance  and  influ- 
ence, and  is  gone  home  in  such  splendor,  that  I  fear  there  will  be 
altercations  in  America  about  him.  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Deane, 
and  Dr.  Bancroft,  are  friends.  The  Lees  and  Mr.  Izard  are 
friends.  Sir  James  Jay  insinuated  that  Mr.  Deane  had  been  at  least 
as  attentive  to  his  Own  interest,  in  dabbling  in  the  English  funds 
and  in  trade,  and  in  fitting  out  privateers,  as  to  the  public ;  and 
said  he  would  give  Mr.  Deane  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  his  for- 
tune, and  said  that  Dr.  Bancroft  too  had  made  a  fortune.  Mr. 
McCreery  insinuated  to  me  that  the  Lees  were  selfish,  and  that 
this  was  a  family  misfortune.  What  shall  I  say?  What  shall  I 
think  ?  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lee  has  not  the  confidence  of  the  Min- 
istry, nor  of  the  persons  of  influence  here ;    that  he  is  suspected 
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of  too  much  affection  for  England,  and  of  too  much  intimacy 
■with  Lord  Shelburne;  that  he  has  given  offense  by  an  unhappy 
disposition,  and  by  indiscreet  speeches  before  servants  and  others, 
concerning  the  French  nation  and  government,  despising  and 
cursing  them.  I  am  sorry  for  these  things  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of 
my  business  to  quarrel  with  any  body  without  cause ;  it  is  no  part 
of  my  duty  to  differ  with  one  party  or  another,  or  to  give  offense 
to  any  body ;  but  I  must  do  my  duty  to  the  public,  let  it  give 
offense  to  whom  it  will." 

"I  have  said  before,  that  public  business  had  never  been 
methodically  conducted.  There  never  was,  before  I  came,  a  minute 
book,  a  letter  book,  or  an  account  book ;  or,  if  there  had  been, 
Mr.  Deane  and  Dr.  Franklin  had  concealed  them  from  Mr.  Lee, 
and  they  were  now  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  was  utterly  impossible 
to  acquire  any  clear  idea  of  our  affairs.  I  was  now  determined 
to  procure  some  blank  books,  and  to  apply  myself  with  diligence 
to  business,  in  which  Mr.  Lee  cordially  joined  me.  To  this  end 
it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  course  of  my  life.  Invitations  were 
sent  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  me,  every  day  in  the  week,  to  dine  in 
some  great  or  small  company.  I  determined,  on  my  part,  to  de- 
cline as  many  as  I  could  of  these,  and  attend  to  my  studies  of 
French,  and  the  examination  and  execution  of  that  public  busi- 
ness which  suffered  for  want  of  our  attention  every  day.  An 
invitation  came  from  the  Duke  of  Brancas  to  dine  with  him  at  his 
seat.     I  determined  to  send  an  apology." 

"Dr.  Franklin  had  shown  me  the  apartments  and  furniture 
left  by  Mr.  Deane  at  Passy,  which  were  every  way  more  elegant 
than  I  desired,  and  comfortable  and  convenient  than  I  could  wish. 
Although  Mr.  Deane,  in  addition  to  these,  had  a  house,  furniture, 
and  equipage,  in  Paris,  I  determined  to  put  my  country  to  no 
further  expense  on  my  account,  but  to  take  my  lodgings  under 
the  same  roof  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  to  use  no  other  equipage 
than  his  if  I  could  avoid  it.  This  house  was  called  the  Basse  cour 
de  Monsieur  Le  Eay  de  Chaumont,  which  was,  to  be  sure,  not  a 
title  of  great  dignity  for  the  mansion  of  ambassadors,  though  they 
were  no  more  than  American  ambassadors." 

"The  business  of  the  commission  had  beeti  delayed  and  neglected 
in  a  manner  that  gave  me  much  uneasiness.  Franklin  and  Lee 
had  been  reluctant  to  engage  in  it,  as  I  suppose,  knowing  that 
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they  should  differ  in  every  thing,  and  both  of  them  as  yet  uncertain 
which  side  I  should  take.  I  had  now  procured  my  blank  books, 
and  I  took  the  letters  which  we  had  received  into  my  own  hands ; 
and,  after  making  all  the  inquiries  into  the  subject  which  I  could, 
I  wrote  in  my  blank  book  the  following  answers.  The  book  is 
fortunately  in  my  possession,  and  now  before  me,  with  the  letters 
in  my  handwriting.  I  shall  insert  these  letters,  because  they  wUl 
serve,  among  many  others,  to  show  the  number  of  persons  who 
Ijad  their  eyes  iixed  upon  our  little  treasury,  and  under  what  a 
variety  of  pretenses  and  pretended  authorities  they  set  up  their 
claims  upon  us  for  money.  Dr.  Franklin,  after  he  found  that  Mr. 
Lee  and  I  agreed  in  opinion,  and  were  determined  to  sign  and 
send  them,  did  not  choose  to  let  them  go  without  his  name.'' 

After  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  put  the 
affairs  of  the  United  States  in  France  on  an  honorable 
and  responsible  basis,  Mr.  Adams  still  saw  that  the 
case  was  hopeless  without  a  complete  change  of  the 
system,  an  oversight  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  the 
indolent  Franklin  and  his  careless  and  inharmonious 
associates.  He  now,  accordingly,  determined  to  place 
the  whole  matter  before  the  Congress,  with  his  views 
as  to  what  should  be  done  to  remedy  the  evils.  After 
making  a  review  of  the  case  as  to  its  probable  conse- 
quences to  himself,  he  saw  that  it  might  not  be  easy 
to  get  the  Congress  to  adopt  his  suggestions.  He 
wisely  concluded  to  interest  his  kinsman,  Samuel 
Adams,  in  the  matter,  and  through  him  the  body  of 
which  he  was  yet  a  member. 

Of  course,  Samuel  Adams  was  not  long  in  bringing 
his  plain  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  acquaintance  of 
other  members  of  the  Congress,  and  the  result  was  the 
speedy  adoption  of  Mr.  Adams's  plan.  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  was  properly  the  minister  to  France,  was  retained 
in  that  position,  and  the  Congress  made  no  provision 
whatever  for  Mr.  Adams,  a  state  of  affairs  which  he 
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foresaw  would  very  likely  follow  the  carrying  out  of 
his  recommendations. 

While  Mr.  Adams  subsequently  thought  that  he 
had  unknowingly  somewhat  exaggerated  the  extrava- 
gance or  supposed  necessary  expenses  of  the  American 
representatives  in  France,  in  his  statements  to  the 
Congress,  the  service  he  performed  to  the  country  in 
the  whole  matter  was  of  much  importance  in  several 
ways,  besides  again  illustrating  in  a  most  striking 
manner  his  integrity  and  patriotism.  In  the  business 
for  which  he  had  been  sent  abroad  Mr.  Adams  had  not 
been  able  to  make  any  headway ;  but  it  was  not  in  his 
■nature  to  be  idle,  or  stand  by  and  see  his  country  and 
countrymen  disgraced,  even  in  affairs  for  which  he  was 
not  commissioned,  or  in  which,  it  might  be  claimed,  he 
had  no  business  to  interfere. 

No  man  in  France,  perhaps,  was  so  well  pleased  as 
De  Yergennes  with  the  fact  that  this  honest  and  offi- 
cious Adams  would  be  out  of  employment,  on  that 
side  of  the  ocean  at  least. 

But  the  struggle  between  these  two  men  was  yet 
to  come.  And  while  it  can  not  be  maintained  that 
the  Frenchman,  who  had  really  risen  from  low  circum- 
stances by  his  own  personal  qualities,  suffered  at  all 
by  comparison  with  Mr.  Adams,  as  a  brilliant  political 
strategist,  and  statesman,  as  things  went  in  Europe, 
yet  he  was  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  virtues 
of  the  American,  still  more  eminently,  a  man  whose 
successes  were  not  assignable  to  luck  or  good  fortune. 

Although  De  Vergennes  was  able,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  control  the  poor  and  helpless  American  Congress,  he 
failed  entirely  with  Mr.  Adams  and  the  other  members 
of  the  peace  commission.     Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  reach 
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France  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations,  but  Henry 
Laurens,  who  had  been  taken  from  London  Tower  in 
exchange  for  Lord  Cornwallis,  arrived  in  Paris  in  time 
to  join  warmly  in  the  work ;  John  Jay  had  begun  the 
business  with  spirit  before  Mr.  Adams  came  over  from 
Holland;  and  even  Dr.  Franklin  so  far  forgot  the 
flesh-pots  of  France  as  to  give  his  attention  in  a 
shrewd,  quiet  way  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 

The  Congress  had  abandoned  all  the  grounds  of  the 
original  instructions  to  Mr.  Adams  but  the  solitary 
condition  of  claiming  national  independence  for  the 
so-called  United  States. 

This  pitiable  state  of  affairs  was  the  result  of  the 
fatal  influence  of  the  French  Ministry,  and  now  the 
Congress  could  only  say  to  the  commissioners,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  dictation  of  our  "generous  ally."  But  did 
they  obey?  They  saw  that  they  could  get  better 
terms  than  the  Congress  hoped  for,  and  better  than 
they  ever  would  get  if  their  business  were  left  to  the 
French  Ministry.  Prompted  by  the  British  commis- 
sioners, who  were  not  disposed  to  treat  with  France 
for  American  interests,  the  Americans  determined  to 
take  an  open,  independent  course,  and  leave  the  result 
to  depend  upon  the  acquiescence  of  France  in  vie'?  of 
her  own  successes  at  negotiation  with  England. 

During  the  tedious  negotiations  Mr.  Adams  very 
frankly  laid  before  De  Vergennes  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  commission,  but  wisely  treated  with  silence  the 
well-known  authority  which  the  Frenchman  held  over 
the  American  commissioners.  And  although  it  really 
suited  De  Vergennes  for  the  Americans  to  act  just  as 
they  were  doing,  it  also  struck  his  whim  to  complain 
to  the   Congress   of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  commis- 
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sioners ;  and  that  body  still  further  disgraced  itself  by 
a  pretense  of  listening  to  him. 

Mr.  Adams's  course  throughout  in  dealing  with  the 
French  Ministry  was  quite  extraordinary,  considering 
the  power  France  exerted  over  the  Continental  Con- 
gress; and  while  it  has  suited  writers  at  different 
times  to  accuse  him  of  rashness,  doubtful  boldness, 
meddlesomeness,  impertinence,  etc.,  yet  his  entire  con- 
duct of  affairs  in  France  can  be  nothing  but  a  matter 
of  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  reflections  of  his  country- 
men at  this  day.  The  same  may  be  held  as  true  of 
his  bold  ventures  and  brilliant  successes  in  Holland. 

When  he  was  appointed  as  the  first  American  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain,  even  Comte  de  Vergennes  could 
so  far  restrain  his  resentment  towards  the  man  who 
had  annoyed  him  so  greatly,  and  appeared  to  possess 
virtues  unknown  in  European  diplomacy,  as  to  tell  him 
"It  was  a  great  thing  to  be  the  first  ambassador  from 
your  country  to  the  country  you  sprang  from.  It  was 
a  mark." 

On  this  account  his  mission  to  England  was  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  task  ever  undertaken  by 
one  of  his  countrymen.  And  here  as  in  Holland  and 
France  his  course  was  only  worthy  of  admiration,  al- 
though he  was  wholly  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country  in  England's  stubborn  mood. 
His  speech  to  King  George  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable diplomatic  performances  on  record ;  and  his 
sharp  response  to  George's  cunning  question  involv- 
ing his  disposition  towards  France,  "  I  must  avow  to 
your  Majesty,  I  have  no  attachment  but  to  my  own 
country,"  was  so  exceedingly  appropriate  as  to  give  it 
a  perpetual  historic  value,  and  quaintly  illustrate  the 
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uppermost  fact  in  Mr.  Adams's  career,  that  politics  and 
policy  could  never,  in  any  emergency,  get  the  advan- 
tage of  his  honesty  and  patriotism. 

If  Mr.  Adams  ever  owed  any  thing  in  his  public 
career  to  vrhat  is  termed  good  fortune  or  luck,  it  cer- 
tainly came  after  this  period.  He  had  fought  his  own 
way,  through  many  remarkable  difficulties,  from  Har- 
vard College  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  While  it  may  be  regarded  as  good  fortune  for 
any  man  to  be  associated  with  General  Washington, 
it  was  certainly  Mr.  Adams's  ill-luck,  less  than  want 
of  ability  and  fitness  for  the  position,  which  prevented 
his  holding  the  Presidency  another  term,  which  gave 
him  such  small  majorities,  and  arrayed  other  stubborn 
and  influential  men  against  him.  Still  it  would,  per- 
haps, not  be  a  matter  of  criticism,  to  say  the  more 
useful  and  better  half  of  Mr.  Adams's  life  ended  with 
his  service  as  minister  to  England.  While  what  he 
received  from  the  public,  in  a  gratifying  way,  after 
this  period,  was  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  his  former 
services,  the  course  of  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this 
work  may  aid  in  maintaining  the  view  that  Mr.  Adams's 
public  successes,  to  the  end,  depended  mainly  upon  his 
own  qualities  and  merits.  In  his  whole  career  the  only 
thing,  perhaps,  which  should  with  great  propriety  be 
be  placed  oil  the  debtor  side  of  his  account  with  the 
world,  as  distinctly  matter  of  luck  or  good  fortune, 
was  his  marriage  to  Abigail  Smith. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MR.  ADAMS  AS  THE  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES— HIS  VIEWS  ON  PRESIDENTIAL  ETIQUETTE- 
MRS.  ADAMS  TO  BE  AUTOCRATRIX. 

IN  looking  over  the  uncertain  state  of  affairs  at  home, 
Mr.  Adams  now  discovered  that  many  of  the  old 
reliable  men  of  the  ^-evolution  had  disappeared  from 
the  theater  of  action,  and  in  the  march  of  events 
an  experiment  was  about  to  be  inaugurated  which  ap- 
parently promised  the  only  hope  of  salvation  to  the 
Republic.  In  Massachusetts  he  found  John  Hancock 
and  Samuel  Adams  still  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  the 
State  engulfed  in  the  turmoil  of  the  times.  In  Vir- 
ginia, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  where 
a  privileged  and  aristocratic  class  was  in  the  lead  af 
the  opening  of  the  war,  republican  ideas  had  de- 
veloped with  great  effort  after  the  establishment  of 
peace.  And  now  a  severe  struggle  was  waged  mainly 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  fought  for  independence 
and  liberty,  and  who  now  not  only  wanted  the  most 
extravagant  construction  put  upon  the  freedom  and 
privilege  of  an  American  citizen,  but  also  viewed  with 
almost  vindictive  jealousy  any  movement  to  curtail 
them,  in  a  general  constitution,  or  in  the  actions  of 
those  desiring  some  fixed  system  and  wholesome  re- 
straint. On  the  side  of  the  Constitution  stood  the 
great  mass  of  the  officers  of  the  old  Continental  army, 
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as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  tlie  men  of  property, 
men  who  would  mainly  be  affected  by  revolution  and 
anarchy. 

Although  ranked  among  extreme  republicans  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  Mr.  Adams  was  yet  attached  to  the 
British  constitution,  and  his  long  residence  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  result  of  the  dis- 
jointed, inharmonious,  loose,  and  destructive  system 
which  had  prevailed  at  home,  at  once  fixed  his  place 
among  the  friends  of  the  Constitution.  But  so  great 
had  become  the  dread  of  restraint  of  any  kind,  and 
so  fearful  were  the  people  of  the  monarchic  tendency 
of  any  fixed  system  of  general  >  government,  that  the 
Constitution  was  barely- sustained,  and  that  in  some 
States  by  the  great  efforts  of  men  like  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  even  themselves  were  supposed  by 
many  to  be  accepting  the  new  organization  as  the 
best  form  offered  under  which  to  continue  the  experi- 
ment of  republican  government. 

The  Constitution  then  provided  that  the  person  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes  should 
be  President,  and  the  person  having  the  next  largest 
vote  should  be  Vice-President. 

There  could  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  who  would 
be  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  But 
one  man  was  thought  of  throughout  the  entire  country 
for  that  position.  A  happy  unanimity  not  likely  to 
occur  before  the  "millennium"  again  in  this  country. 
Washington  was  the  only  man  who  enjoyed  the  undi- 
vided confidence  and  affection  of  the  people.  He  had 
been  offered  a  kingdom  and  would  not  accept  it.  The 
republicans  felt  secure  in  his  hands,  and  his  great 
integrity,  dignity,  and  caution  were  surety  enough  for 
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the  conservative  and  strong  government  elements  of  the 
country.  Electoral  votes  were  cast  for  eleven  persons 
for  Vice-President,  and,  of  the  whole  sixty-nine, 
thirty-four  votes  were  for  Mr.  Adams.  This  being  the 
highest  number  cast  for  any  one  person  for  that  office, 
he  was,  according  to  the  Constitution,  elected  the  first 
Vice-President.  This  result  was  not  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Adams,  as  he  felt  that  his  services  to  his  country 
and  his  position  on  the  new  issues  should  have  given 
him  a  more  unanimous  vote.  In  this  he  was  mistaken. 
The  principle  is  wrong  which  looks  for  a  reward  for 
patriotism  beyond  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  virtue 
of  patriotism  itself.  The  real  good  of  a  good  deed 
or  a  good  life  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  but  in  that  of  affection  for 
its  own  sake.  Mr.  Adams's  vote  was  probably  de- 
creased by  the  untrue  supposition  of  Hamilton  and  a 
few  others,  that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  "  Con- 
way Cabal"  against  Washington  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  But  one  sentiment  did  prevail,  however,  with 
those  who  named  him  as  their  choice ;  that  was  that  he 
was  possessed  of  great  ability,  fine  judgment,  an  ardent 
ambition  for  the  public  good,  and  was  "a  man  of  un- 
conquerable intrepidity  and  of  incorruptible  integrity." 
On  Tuesday,  April  21,  1789,  when  the  first  Senate 
of  the  United  States  was  assembled  in  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Adams,  the  Vice-President,  and  president  of 
the  Senate,  addressed  that  body  as  follows,  in  the  first 
speech  of  the  kind  made  in  this  country  : — 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Senate, — Invited  to  this  respectable 
situation  by  the  suffrages  of  our  fellow-citizens,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  cheerfully  and  readily  to 
accept  it.     Unaccustomed  to  refuse  any  public  service,  however 
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dangerous  to  my  reputation,  or  disproportioned  to  my  talents,  it 
would  have  been  inconsistent  to  have  adopted  another  maxim 
of  conduct  at  this  time,  when  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  require,  perhaps,  as  much  as  ever,  the 
attention  of  those  who  possess  any  share  of  the  public  confidence. 

"  I  should  be  destitute  of  sensibility  if,  upon  my  arrival  in  this 
city,  and  presentation  to  this  legislature,  and  especially  to  this 
Senate,  I  could  see,  without  emotion,  so  many  of  those  charac- 
ters, of  whose  virtuous  exertions  I  have  so  often  been  a  witness ; 
from  whose  countenances  and  examples  I  have  ever  derived  en- 
couragement and  animation;  whose  disinterested  friendship  has 
supported  me,  in  many  intricate  conjunctures  of  public  afiairs,  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  those  celebrated  defenders  of  the  liberties  of  this 
country,  whom  menaces  could  not  intimidate,  corruption  seduce, 
nor  flattery  allure ;  those  intrepid  asserters  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, whose  philosophy  and  policy  have  enlightened  the  world, 
in  twenty  years,  more  than  it  was  ever  before  enlightened,  in 
many  centuries,  by  ancient  schools  or  modern  universities. 

"I  must  have  been  inattentive  to  the  course  of  events,  if  I 
were  either  ignorant  of  the  fame,  or  insensible  to  the  merit 
of  those  other  characters  in  the  Senate  to  whom  it  has  been  my 
misfortune  to  have  been  hitherto  personally  unknown. 

"It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  congratulate  the  people  of 
America  on  the  formation  of  a' national  constitution,  and  the  fair 
prospect  of  a  consistent  administration  of  a  government  of  laws ; 
on  the  acquisition  of  a  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  by  them- 
selves ;  of  a  Senate,  thus  composed  by  their  own  State  legisla- 
tures; and  on  the  prospect  of  an  executive  authority,  in  the 
hands  of  one  whose  portrait  I  shall  not  presume  to  draw.  Were 
I  blessed  with  powers  to  do  justice  to  his  character,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  increase  the  confidence  or  afiection  of  his  country, 
or  make  the  smallest  addition  to  his  glory.  This  can  only  be 
effected  by  a  discharge  of  the  present  exalted  trust,  on  the  same 
principles,  with  the  same  abilities  and  virtues  which  have  uni- 
formly appeared  in  all  his  former  conduct,  public  and  private. 
May  I,  nevertheless,  be  indulged  to  inquire,  if  we  look  over 
the  catalogue  of  the  first  magistrates  of  nations,  whether  they 
have  been  denominated  presidents  or  consuls,  kings  or  princes, 
where  shall  we  find  one  whose  commanding  talents  and  virtues, 
whose  overruling  good  fortune  have  so  completely  united  all 
hearts  and  voices  in  his  favor,  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  admi- 
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ration  of  foreign  nations  and  fellow-citizens  with  equal  unanimity  ? 
Qualities,  so  uncommon,  are  no  common  blessings  to  the  country 
that  possesses  them.  By  those  great  qualities  and  their  benign 
effects,  has  Providence  marked  out  the  head  of  this  nation  with 
a  hand,  so  distinctly  visible,  as  to  have  been  seen  by  all  men  and 
mistaken  by  none. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  interrupt  your  deliberations  by  any  gen- 
eral observations  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  or  by  recommending 
or  proposing  any  particular  measures.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
gentlemen  of  your  great  experience  to  urge  the  necessity  of  order. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  make  an  apology  for  myself.  Not  wholly 
without  experience  in  public  assemblies,  I  have  been  more  accus- 
tomed to  take  a  share  in  their  debates  than  to  preside  in  their 
deliberations.  It  shall  be  my  constant  endeavor  to  behave  towards 
every  member  of  this  most  honorable  body  with  all  that  consid- 
eration, delicacy,  and  decorum  which  becomes  the  dignity  of  his 
station  and  character.  But  if,  from  inexperience  or  inadvertency 
any  thing  should  ever  escape  me,  inconsistent  with  propriety,  I 
must  entreat  you,  by  imputing  it  to  its  true  cause,  and  not  to  any 
want  of  respect,  to  pardon  and  excuse  it. 

"A  trust  of  the  greatest  magnitude  is  committed  to  this  legis- 
lature, and  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  you.  Your  country 
expects,  from  the  results  of  your  deliberations,  in  concurrence 
with  the  other  branches  of  government,  consideration  abroad  and 
contentment  at  home,  prosperity,  order,  justice,  peace,  and  lib- 
erty. And  may  God  Almighty's  providence  assist  you  to  answer 
their  just  expectations." 

The  great  dread  entertained  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  President 
or  in  the  Congress,  as  opposed  to  the  States  and  the 
people ;  not  so  much  that  under  Washington  this 
would  be  of  consequence  beyond  the  precedents  which 
might  be  set  for  more  ambitious  men.  Under  this 
state  of  affairs  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Senate 
over  which  Mr.  Adams  presided  was  nearly  equally 
divided  on  many  vital  points  affecting  the  Administra- 
tion, and  which  would  be  of  incalculable  good  or  evil 
to  the  future  of  the  Government  and  country.     Hence 
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it  became  at  once  apparent  that  the  position  of  Vice- 
President,  not  in  itself  usually  of  much  value  to  the 
country,  was  to  be  of  great  weight  in  fixing  the  usages 
of  the  Government  in  all  time  to  come.  It  now  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  renewing  his  services  to  the 
country,  to  be  of  more  real  benefit  to  it  than  any 
Vice-President  ever  again  had  the  opportunity  to  be. 

The  question  of  limiting  or  enlarging  the  power 
of  the  Executive  soon  came  before  the  Senate.  That 
small  body  first  divided  equally,  giving  the  Vice- 
President  a  vote,  on  the  important  matter  of  the 
President's  power  of  removal  from  office  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Adams  cast  his  vote  on 
the  side  of  retaining  that  power  in  the  President,  and 
his  vote  established  the  practice  still  remaining  in  the 
Government.  This  was  probably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant acts  of  his  life,  and  certainly  the  most  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects  upon  the  Government  of  any 
performed  during  his  term  of  eight  years  as  Vice- 
President. 

During  the  first  term  and  the  first  year  of  the 
second  term  of  Washington's  Administration,  he  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  decide  questions,  on  an  equal 
division  of  the  Senate.  Usually  these  were  matters 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  country;  and  thus  it 
was  that  his  voice  served  to  establish  some  of  the  most 
valuable  points  in  the  organic  laws  of  the  Nation.  In 
this  view  of  the  case  the  Vice-Presidency  under  Mr. 
Adams  afforded  him  opportunities  for  some  of  his  most 
valuable  service  to  the  country,  notwithstanding  he 
was  never  quite  satisfied  with  the  position,  and  re- 
garded it  as  stifling  his  capacity  and  destroying  his 
chances,  as  well  as  giving  him  a  meagre  support.    Yet 
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these   eight  years  have  been  called  the  most  happy 
period  of  Mr.  Adams's  life. 

The  course  taken  by  him  in  the  undecided  votes 
of  the  Senate  gave  him  superior  advantages  for  sup- 
porting the  measures  of  the  Administration.  In  this 
service,  even  Mr.  Hamilton  found  him  fully  up  to  his 
highest  desires.  In  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  maintaining  the  monetary  plan  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  of  being  thus  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing the  financial  honor  of  the  country,  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  regular  discharge  of  the  foreign  debt 
which  he  had  labored  long  and  disoouragingly  to  con- 
tract in  Holland. 

Some  additional  observations  may  appear  necessary 
at  this  point  as  illustrative  of  matters  of  historic  in- 
terest briefly  reviewed  in  this  chapter. 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this 
work,  the  old  Continental  Congress  was  the  medium 
between  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  the  people, 
all  the  steps  required  for  the  introduction  of  the  Fed- 
eral or  National  Government  being  performed  by  that 
body.  In  about  ten  years,  as  Mr.  Adams  had  pre- 
dicted, the  Confederation,  which  had  really  taken  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  crumbled  to 
pieces.  It  had,  indeed,  been  little  else  than  a  rope 
of  sand. 

But  according  to  a  resolution  of  the  Congress  passed 
September  13,  1788,  the  people  of  ten  States  which 
had  adopted  the  Constitution,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  February,  1789,  voted  for  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident. North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  had  not 
adopted  the  Constitution,  and  New  York,  which  had 
done  so  at  a  late  date,  could  not  decide  on  a  satisfactory 
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method  of  choosing  electors;  and  so  these  three  States 
did  not  participate  in  the  first  Presidential  election. 

The  ten  States  voting  ^had  seventy-three  electors, 
but  Maryland  and  Virginia  each  had  two  vacancies,  so 
that  only  sixty-nine  electoral  votes  were  cast.  It  will 
be  recollected,  too,  that  in  the  early  elections  there 
was  no  popular  vote  in  most  of  the  States,  the  Legis- 
latures choosing  the  Presidential  electors.  Not  until 
1828  was  the  popular  vote  established  in  all  the  States 
except  South  Carolina.  At  the  preceding  quadrennial 
election  six  of  the  States  chose  their  electors  in  the 
Legislatures. 

General  Washington  received  the  sixty-nine  votes, 
there  not  then  being  any  person  in  the  United  States 
mean  or  unwise  enough  to  vote  against  him. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  provided  that  the 
Government  should  be  organized  at  New  York  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  but  strangely  enough 
there  was  not  a  quorum  of  the  House  until  the  1st  of 
April,  and  of  the  Senate  until  six  days  later.  The 
Constitutional  Convention  had  suggested  a  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding for  the  temporary  emergency ;  and  accordingly 
when  the  Senate  met  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  the 
certificates  of  members  were  examined,  John  Langdon 
of  New  Hampshire  was  chosen  president  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  counting  the  electoral  votes.  The  House 
was  then  notified  that  the  Senate  was  ready  to  open 
the  votes  cast  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  electoral  votes  from  the  different 
States  having  been  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation.  The  House  then  attended 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  when  the  pro  tempore  Presi- 
dent, Langdon,  announced  the  vote  as  follows : — 
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The  Senate  then  appointed  Charles  Thomson  to 
notify  General  Washington  of  his  election,  and  Syl- 
vanus  Bourne  to  notify  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Adams  reached  New  York  some  days  in  ad- 
vance of  Washington,  and  on  the  21st  of  April  took 
the  oath  of  office,  and  delivered  his  happily  worded 
address  hefore  the  Senate. 

Long  after  Mr.  Adams's  last  bitter  public  contest 
he  was  ridiculed  and  censured  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  made  the  trip  from  Boston  to  New  York,  at  this 
time,  and  especially  the  grand  style  in  which  he  en- 
tered the  latter  city  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  April. 
But  he  was  "in  the  hands  of  the  people,"  and  could 
have  had  little  control  over  the  matter,  if  he  had  been 
so  disposed.  However,  Mr.  Adams  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  court  pomp,  and  like  General  Washington,  con- 
sidered it  necfessary  to  start  the  new  government  with 
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the  air  of  respectability  peculiar  to  the  times,  and  the 
general  disposition  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Adams  was  never  displeased  with  this  kind  of 
so-called  dignified  consideration.  On  the  day  before 
making  his  grand  entry  into  New  York  he  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Adams  that  the  manufacturers  of  Hartford  had 
presented  him  cloth  for  a  suit  of  clothes ;  that  he  had 
been  escorted  into  and  on  his  way  from  the  various 
towns  on  the  journey,  and  that  a  party  of  horsemen 
from  New  York  had  appeared  as  an  escort,  there  cer- 
tainly being  a  fair  prospect  for  what  he  called  "much 
parade  on  Monday."  While  Mr.  Adams  did  not  lose 
his  head  over  these  demonstrations,  he  was  very  con- 
siderably elated,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  On  the  14th 
of  May,  following  his  induction  into  office,  he  wrote 
Mrs.  Adams  in  this  extravagant  and  reckless  manner, 
showing  in  what  a  high  state  of  feelings  he  was,  and 
which  she  was  not  at  all  likely  to  carry  out  to  the 
letter : — 

"My  Dearest  Feiend,— I  have  received  yours  of  the  5th. 
If  you  think  it  best  leave  Thomas  at  college,  but  I  pray  you  to 
come  on  ■with  Charles  as  soon  as  possible.  As  to  the  place,  let  my 
brother  plow  and  plant  as  he  will,  as  much  as  he  will.  He  may 
send  me  my  half  of  the  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  here.  As  to  money 
to  bear  your  expenses,  you  must,  if  you  can,  borrow  of  some 
friend  enough  to  bring  you  here.  If  you  can  not  borrow  enough, 
you  must  sell  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  cows,  any  thing,  at  any  rate, 
rather  than  not  come  on.  If  no  one  will  take  the  place,  leave  it 
to  the  birds  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field,  but,  at  all  events, 
break  up  that  establishment  and  that  household.  As  to  Daniel, 
he  has  a  wife  and  can  not  leave  her  ;  besides,  he  makes  great  wages 
where  he  is ;  but  if  you  have  a  mind  to  bring  Daniel,  you  may. 
We  can  do  without  him. 

"I  have  as  many  difficulties,  public  and  private;  but  my  life 
from  my  cradle  has  been  a  series  of  difficulties,  and  that  series  will 
continue  to  the  grave. 
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"I  hope  Briesler  will  come,  but  if  he  can  not,  we  can  do  with- 
out him.  I  have  taken  Moustier's  house,  on  the  North  River,  a 
mile  out  of  town.  There  is  room  enough  and  accommodations  of 
all  sorts,  but  no  furniture. 

"I  am,  etc.,  tehderly, 

"John  Adams." 

Although  Mr.  Adams  had  been  in  Europe  during 
the  great  struggle  for  the  Constitution,  he  had  not 
been  an  indifferent  or  idle  spectator.  The  attacks 
made  in  Europe  on  the  forms  of  government  set  up  in 
the  American  States  led  Mr.  Adams,  while  waiting  for 
the  growth  of  a  better  and  more  reasonable  Spirit  in 
England,  to  occupy  his  time  in  their  defense,  resulting, 
as  has  been  shown,  in  the  production  of  three  octavo 
volumes  of  over  three  hundred  pages  each,  entitled 
"A  Defense  of  the  Constitutions  of  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  The  first  of  these  was 
printed  in  London  at  once,  in  the  fall  of  1787,  and 
republished  in  Boston  in  time  to  be  circulated  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia.  The  other 
volumes  were  written  the  next  year,  and  several  edi- 
tions of  the  whole  work  were  printed  in  Europe  and 
this  country.  And  although  these  books  were  held  to 
be  of  benefit  and  worth  at  the  time,  it  would  certainly 
require  a  considerable  stretch  of  charity  for  any  Amer- 
ican at  this  day  to  consider  it  possible  for  them  to 
have  any  value  at  all  now,  or  to  conceive  a  period  in 
his  country's  history  when  they  could  have  been  of  any 
political  importance.  To  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Adams 
in  America  they  became  a  fruitful  source  of  abuse,  as 
supplying,  here  and  there,  many  sentiments  which 
were  readily  made  to  show  that  he  was  really  no  friend 
of  the  broad  liberties  of  the  people,  that  he  was  a  mon- 
archist.    That  the  works  should  have  any  great  future. 
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perhaps,  Mr.  Adams  never  supposed.  They  were  writ- 
ten, like  most  of  his  writings,  for  the  moment,  and  the 
good  they  did  was  mainly  confined  to  the  times,  while 
he  himself  was  destined  to  feel  in  his  own  person  all 
the  evil  there  was  in  them. 

A  mere  letter  written  by  M.  Turgot,  a  Frenchman 
highly  respected  in  America,  to  Dr.  Richard  Price, 
had  been  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  this  labo- 
rious work  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams.  M.  Turgot's 
main  objections  to  the  American  sytem  were  in  their 
being  founded  on  the  British  Constitution,  and  the 
distribution  of  power  among  petty  State  governments 
instead  of  in  one  great  center.  What,  said  the  French- 
man, had  republics  to  do  with  monarchies?  France 
soon  presented  a  spectacle  of  the  result  of  independent 
democracies  without  a  standard,  and  to-day  the  French 
republic  derives  the  little  good  there  is  in  it  from  fol- 
lowing the  theories  of  John  Adams  rather  than  of 
M.  Turgot. 

In  selecting  the  chief  officers  for  introducing  the 
new  government  several  qualities  appeared  essential. 
Among  them  was  attachment  to  the  character  of  the 
government  itself.  The  general  plan  of  the  State  sys- 
tems was  the  plan  of  the  Federal  Government;  and 
Mr.  Adams's  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
first,  and  now  his  defense  of  them,  were  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  reliability  to  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Then,  both  before  and  after  his  return  from 
England,  he  had  strongly  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  the  Constitution,  although  it  did  not  give  sufficient 
strength  to  the  Executive,  and  in  some  other  particu- 
lars did  not  come  to  his  views  entirely.  Washington 
only  could  be  the  first  President.     If  the  chief  were 
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selected  from  the  South  the  second  in  place  should, 
of  course,  come  from  the  other  section,  thus  recogniz- 
ing, at  the  outset,  the  principle  which  has  mainly  pre- 
vailed since  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  had  taken  the 
lead  in  the  Revolution,  and  if  the  President  were  taken 
from  one,  it  was  only  natural  to  look  for  a  Vice- 
President  in  the  other. 

In  Massachusetts  there  were  but  three  men,  it  was 
held,  whose  eminent  services  especially  marked  them 
for  the  place.  These  were  Samuel  Adams,  John  Han- 
cock, and  John  Adams.  Only  one  of  them  was  a 
lawyer,  and  the  two  first  were  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, from  the  one  consideration  that  they  were  not 
very  friendly  to  the  Constitution. 

If  any  man  deserved  to  be  Vice-President  John 
Adams  was  that  man.  Was  any  man  better  fitted  to 
be  Vice-President  at  that  time  ?  He  desired  to  be  as 
little  of  a  partisan,  and  as  much  of  a  patriot  as  Washing- 
ton ;  and,  although  he  had  more  inducements  to  be  one, 
and  less  to  be  the  other,  the  distance  between  the  two 
men  was  not  very  great  in  these  particulars.  He  had 
not  been  elected  by  any  party,  and  did  not  hold  himself 
as  under  obligations  to  any  that  arose,  yet  by  nature 
he  was  a  Federalist.  That  he  supported  the  measures 
of  the  Federalists  in  his  votes  in  Congress  was  not 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Federalist  partisan, 
but  because  the  Federalists  were  pursuing  a  course  in 
harmony  with  principles  he  then  held,  and  had  held 
long  before  the  Federalists  existed  as  a  party,  and 
which  he  believed  were  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
country.  In  a  Senate  that  soon  became  equally  di- 
vided his  presence  was  frequently  of  incalculable  im- 
portance.    His  simple  yea  became  of  more  moment  to 
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the  success  of  the  Administration  than  the  admonition 
or  known  wishes  of  the  President. 

In  his  experience  as  War  Minister,  and  in  his  severe 
trials,  shifts,  and  embarrassments  in  Europe,  Mr. 
Adams  had  seen  enough  of  the  fruits  of  a  powerless 
and  irresponsible  government  in  the  Confederation. 
His  schooling  had  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  be  the  best 
character  in  America  for  a  position  destined  to  be  so 
instrumental  in  introducing  the  Federal  Government. 
He  believed  in  a  strong,  self-sustaining  government, 
but  it  must  be  only  a  strong  republic.  The  charge 
that  soon  came  to  be  made  against  him  that  he  was  a 
monarchist,  was  simply  mean  and  foolish,  and  no 
respectable  thinkereould  hope  to  escape  merited  censure 
in  reiterating  it  at  this  day.  He  belicA^ed  in  a  full  and 
perfect  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  the  extent 
of  the  belief  of  any  sensible  American  at  this  day. 
He  believed,  however,  that  the  Governmeiit  should  be 
administered  by  the  morally  and  intellectually  best, 
and  so  all  men  should  believe  to-day.  Did  this  make 
him  an  aristocrat  ?  Right  thinking,  right  living,  intel- 
ligence, and  manly  strength  will  always  and  every- 
where evince  this  kind  of  aristocracy  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson  believed  in  the  aristocracy  of  letters, 
that  is,  of  culture,  refinement;  but  a  long  string  of 
public,  and  even  distinguished  men,  reaching  from  his 
day  to  the  present,  in  all  parties,  have,  by  their  lives, 
if  not  their  words,  shown  themselves  believers  in  the 
low,  or  at  least  doubtful,  aristocracy  of  wealth.  No 
government  can  ever  be  so  democratic  as  to  be  free 
from  these  distinctions,  however  concealed  they  may  be. 

Mr.  Adams  always  carried  with  him  an  awful  sense 
of  future  responsibility.     His  deeds  were  always  pro- 
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jected  into  the  far  future.  In  this  Ught  he  plead  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  for  separation  from 
England,  for  a  republic  that  might  be  perpetual,  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  with  this 
feeling  his  decisive  votes  held  in  check  the  Jacobinic 
tendencies  of  the  early  years  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Government, 
General  Washington  found  himself  surrounded  by 
troubles  about  Presidential  etiquette,  as  the  people 
looked  with  suspicion  upon  every  effort  to  clothe  the 
office  of  the  chief  executive  with  formalities  or  any 
show  of  dignity.  He  accordingly  submitted  to  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  to  Chief  Justice  Jay,  and 
the  Vice-President,  a  set  of  questions  covering  all  the 
points  in  the  vexed  subject.  Mr.  Adams  alone  returned 
a  full  and  free  response,  which  is  still  of  marked  in- 
terest, and  especially  as  he  was  accused  of  desiring  to 
introduce  great  pomp  into  the  "Republican  Court,"  a 
charge  not  without  good  foundation.  The  President 
asked : — 

1.  As  to  association  with  all  kinds  of  company. 

2.  What  system  of  intercourse  should  be  adopted  ? 

3.  Whether  a  day  in  a  week  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient for  receiving  visitors  of  compliment  ? 

4.  Whether  he  should  receive  persons  every  morn- 
ing on  business  ? 

5.  Whether  the  President  should  not  give  general 
entertainments,  or  invite  persons  to  dine  on  com- 
pany days  ? 

6.  Whether  the  President  should  make  a  few  great 
entertainments  on  great  anniversaries,  and  satisfy  the 
public  demand  in  that  way  ? 
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7.  Whether  the  President  should  make  informal 
visits,  and  how  ? 

8.  Whether  the  President  should  find  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country  to  make  tours  during  the 
recesses  of  Congress  ? 

To  these  queries  Mr.  Adams  answered  as  follows  : — 

"New  York,  May  17,  1789. 

"The  Vice-President  has  the  honor  to  present  his  humble 
opinion  on  the  points  proposed  for  his  consideration. 

"  1.  That  an  association  with  all  kinds  of  company,  and  a 
total  seclusion  from  society,  are  extremes,  which,  in  the  actual 
circumstances  of  this  country,  and  under  our  form  of  government, 
may  be  properly  avoided. 

"  2.  The  system  of  the  President  will  gradually  develop  itself 
in  practice,  without  any  formal  communication  to  the  legislature, 
or  publication  from  the  press.  Paragraphs  in  the  public  prints 
may,  however,  appear,  from  time  to  time,  without  any  formal  au- 
thority, that  may  lead  and  reconcile  the  public  mind. 

"  3.  Considering  the  numbers  of  strapgers  from  many  coun- 
tries, and  of  citizens  from  various  States,  who  will  resort  to  the 
seat  of  government,  it  is  doubted  whether  two  days  in  a  week  will 
not  be  indispensable  for  visits  of  compliment.  A  little  experi- 
ence, however,  will  elucidate  this  point. 

"  4.  Under  the  fourth  head,  it  is  submitted  to  consideration, 
whether  all  personal  applications  ought  not  to  be  made,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  a  minister  of  state.  Yet  an  appeal  should  be  open, 
by  petition  to  the  President,  who,  if  he  judges  the  subject  worthy 
of  it,  may  admit  the  party  to  a  personal  interview.  Access  to 
the  supreme  magistrate  ought  not  to  be  rigorously  denied  in  any 
case  that  is  worthy  of  his  consideration.  Nevertheless,  in  every 
case,  the  name,  quality,  and,  when  these  are  not  sufficient  to  raise 
a  presumption  in  their  favor,  their  business  ought  to  be  communi- 
cated to  a  chamberlain,  or  gentleman  in  waiting,  who  should  judge 
whom  to  admit  and  whom  to  exclude.  Some  limitation  of  time 
may  be  necessary,  too  ;  as  for  example,  from  eight  to  nine  or  ten, 
for  without  it  the  whole  forenoon,  or  the  whole  day,  may  be 
taken  up. 

"5.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President  may  invite  what 
official  characters,  members  of  Congress,  strangers,  or  citizens  of 
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distinction  he  pleases,  in  small  parties,  without  exciting  clamors; 
but  this  should  always  be  done  without  formality. 

"  6.  The  entertainments  mentioned  in  this  article  would  much 
more  properly  be  made  by  a  minister  of  state  for  foreign  or  do- 
mestic affairs,  or  some  other  minister  of  state,  or  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, whom,  upon  such  occasions,  the  President,  in  his  private 
character,  might  honor  with  his  presence.  But  in  no  case  what- 
ever can  I  conceive  it  proper  for  the  President  to  make  any  formal 
public  entertainment. 

"  7.  There  can  be  no  impropriety  in  the  President's  making 
or  receiving  informal  visits  among  his  friends  or  acquaintances,  at 
his  pleasure.  Undress,  and  few  attendants,  will  sufficiently  show 
that  such  visits  are  made  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  a  friend,  or  an  ac- 
quaintance. But  in  no  case  whatever  should  a  visit  be  made  or 
returned,  in  form,  by  the  President ;  at  least  unless  an  emperor 
of  Germany,  or  some  other  sovereign,  should  travel  to  this  coun- 
try. The  President's  pleasure  should  absolutely  decide  concerning 
his  attendance  at  tea-parties  in  a  private  character ;  and  no  gentle- 
man or  lady  ought  ever  to  complain,  if  he  never,  or  rarely  attends. 
The  President's  private  life  should  be  at  his  own  discretion,  and 
the  world  should  respectfully  acquiesce.  As  President  he  should 
have  no  intercourse  with  society,  but  upon  public  business,  or  at 
his  levees.  This  distinction,  it  is,  with  submission,  apprehended, 
ought  to  govern  the  whole  conduct. 

"  8.  A  tour  might,  no  doubt,  be  made  with  great  avantage  to 
the  public,  if  the  time  can  be  spared ;  but  it  will  naturally  be 
considered,  as  foreign  affairs  arrive  every  day,  and  the  business 
of  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  will  require  constant 
attention,  whether  the  President's  residence  will  not  necessarily  be 
confined  to  one  place." 

After  a  few  other  remarks  on  the  queries  of  the 
President,  and  the  comparative  dignity  and  majesty 
of  the  position,  Mr.  Adams  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing very  timely  language  : — 

"These  observations  are  submitted,  after  all,  with  diffidence, 
conscious  that  my  long  residence  abroad  may  have  impressed  me 
with  views  of  things  incompatible  with  the  present  temper  and 
feelings  of  our  fellow-citizens ;  and  with  a  perfect  disposition,  to 
acquiesce  in  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  superior  wisdom 
of  the  President." 

21— B 
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Mr.  Adams  seems  to  have  based  his  formulary  of 
Presidential  conduct  upon  his  individual  notion  of  the 
dignity  and  splendor  of  the  position.  His  attendance 
at  the  pompous  courts  of  France  and  England,  his 
long  residence  in  Europe,  and  the  "  high  mighty " 
follies  of  Dutchland,  no  doubt  greatly  elevated  his 
somewhat  naturally  aristocratic  and  exclusive  ten- 
dencies. Little  by  little,  as  the  old  men  and  old 
manners  of  the  Revolutionary  period  died  out,  the 
pomp  of  the  English  governors  was  lost  sight  of,  as 
well  as  the  disposition  to  pattern  after  European 
courts ;  and  as  the  country  became  wholly  republican 
in  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  the  people,  the  objection- 
able features  of  executive  etiquette  passed  away,  and 
to-day  the  extremest  democrat  need  only  complain  of 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  White  House  as  he  may 
of  any  great  business  scene  of  the  country.  The 
"  court  circles  "  at  Washington  City  are  now  marked 
more  for  lavish  display  of  wealth  and  folly  than  for 
dignity  and  superior  condition. 

Mr.  Adams  did  not  follow  General  Washington  in 
the  example  he  set  of  making  tours  through  the 
country.  But  the  thing  he  designated,  in  his  plan 
of  Presidential  etiquette,  as  particularly  questionable, 
that  is,  the  feasibility  of  the  President  being  absent 
from  the  Capital  at  all,  even  between  the  sessions  of 
Congress,  he  carried  to  an  extreme  in  his  own  term 
of  the  Presidency,  spending  much  of  his  time  at 
Quincy.  Even  as  Vice-President  his  habit  of  absent- 
ing himself  from  the  scene  of  duty  brought  from  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  a  somewhat  impertinent  but  very 
friendly  letter,  in  the  fall  of  1792,  urging  him  to  be 
early  in  Philadelphia  that   himself,  the   country,  and 
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» 

the  party  should  lose  nothing  by  his  indifference  to 
the  result  of  the  approaching  election. 

"Philadelphia,  24  January,  1793. 

"  Mt  Deaklst  Feiend,"  wrote  Mr.  Adams  to  his  wife, — "  I 
am  so  well  satisfied  with  my  present  simplicity,  that  I  am  deter- 
mined never  to  depart  from  it  again,  so  far  as  I  have.  My  ex- 
penses in  future,  forever,  shall,  at  all  events,  be  within  my 
income,  nay,  within  my  salary.  I  will  no  longer  be  the  miserable 
dupe  of  vanity.  My  style  of  life  is  quite  popular.  What  say 
you  to  living  with  me  in  lodgings  next  winter  ?  This  shall  be  my 
plan,  if  I  can  not  hire  a  house  for  six  months  only. 

"  Your  friends,  who  are  very  numerous,  inquire  tenderly  after 
your  health.  Benson  says  he  is  for  making  Mrs.  Adams  Auto- 
cratix  of  the  United  States.  This,  however,  must  be  secret,  as  it 
is  a  sort  of  treason. 

"Tenderly  yours,  J.  A." 

"  Philadelphia,  27  February,  1793. 

"  I  am  weary  of  reading  newspapers.  The  times  are  so  full  of 
events,  the  whole  drama  of  the  world  is  such  a  tragedy,  that  I  am 
weary  of  the  spectacle.  0 !  my  sweet  little  farm,  what  would  I 
not  give  to  enjoy  thee  without  interruption !  But  I  see  no  end  to 
my  servitude,  however  the  nations  of  Europe,  even  of  Africa,  may 
recover  their  liberty." 

"  Philadelphia,  3  April,  1794. 

"My  Dearest  Feienb, — The  post  of  the  day  brought  me 
your  kind  letter  of  26th  ultimo.  The  more  I  am  charmed  with 
your  bravery  and  activity  in  farming,  the  more  I  am  mortified  that 
my  letters  in  answer  to  yours  are  so  insignificant  and  insipid.  I 
must  leave  all  your  agriculture  to  your  judgment  and  the  advice 
of  your  assistants.  I  sent  you  more  grass  seeds  with  the  furniture, 
which  I  hope  has  arrived  before  now.     .     .     . 

"  I  have  pleased  myself  with  a  hope  that-I  should  get  home  in 
April,  but  the  general  opinion  is,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  remain 
here  till  the  middle  of  May.  I  have  little  expectations  of  seeing 
you  before  election.  You  are  so  valorous  and  noble  a  farmer  that 
I  feel  little  anxious  about  agriculture.  Manure  in  hills  if  you 
think  best,  but  manure  your  barley  ground,  and  harrow  it  well." 
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"Philadelphia,  15  April,  1794. 

"  My  Deaeest  Feiend, — The  House  yesterday  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  committee  of  the  whole,  whose  depth  is  to  me  unfathom- 
able. The  Senate  will  now  be  called  upon  to  show  their  indepen- 
dence, and  perhaps  your  friend  to  show  his  weakness  or  his  strength. 
The  majority  of  the  House  is  certainly  for  mischief,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  they  represent  the  people  in  the  Southern  States  and  a 
large  number  in  the  Northern.  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  they  say, 
and  so  it  is  sometimes ;  but  it  is  sometimes  the  voice  of  Mahomet, 
of  Caesar,  of  Catiline,  the  Pope,  and  the  DevU.  Britain,  how- 
ever, has  done  much  amiss,  and  deserves  all  that  will  faU  thereon. 
Her  insolence,  which  you  and  I  have  known  and  felt  more  than 
any  other  Americans,  will  lead  her  to  ruin,  and  us  half-way.  We, 
indeed,  are,  in  point  of  insolence,  her  very  image  and  superscription, 
as  true  a  game-cock  as  she ;  and  I  warrant  you,  shall  become  as 
great  a  scourge  to  mankind." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENCY  —  THIRD  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TION—MR. ADAMS'S  VIEWS  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

AFFAIRS  in  France  had  long  been  gathering  for  a 
storm,  and  Mr.  Adams's  residence  in  that  country, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  French  people,  rendered  his 
judgment  of  their  character  and  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  a  revolution  which  would  result  in  benefits  to 
themselves  or  the  world,  quite  different  from  that  of 
many  of  his  countrymen,  and  prominent  among  these 
was  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  strong  religious  element  in  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Adams  caused  him  to  weigh  every  act  of  his  life  in  an 
exact  moral  scale,  and  looking  upon  France  not  only  as 
a  nation  of  infidels,  but  as  consequently  possessed  of 
great  and  wide-spread  immorality,  and  the  wildest, 
vagtiest,  most  inconsiderate,  extravagant,  and  inflam- 
mable theories,  he  hoped  for  little  good  from  that 
nation.  The  avalanche  of  falsehood  and  immorality 
poured  upon  the  world  by  its  writers,  and  in  its  public 
practices,  was  to  him  detestable,  and  while  a  repub- 
lican in  politics  he  doubted  the  success  of  republican 
principles  at  that  time  in  France,  and  dreaded  the  re- 
sult of  loosening  from  restraint  a  vast  volatile  people, 
guided  by  no  great,  principles  of  justice,  judgment,  in- 
tegrity, reverence,  or  moral  virtue. 

In  the  first  sessions  of  the  old  Continental  Congress 
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Mr.  Adams  had  announced  what  he  believed  should 
be  the  course  of  this  country  in  its  foreign  alliances, 
urging  above  all  things  that  it  should  keep  clear  of  any 
chance  of  participation  in  European  dissensions  and 
wars.  And  now  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
support  of  a  policy  which  should  hold  the  United  States 
on  neutral  grounds,  and  no  way  involve  her  again  in 
war  with  England,  or  other  disasters  through  union  or 
sympathy  with  the  uncertain  and  bloody  revolution 
then  in  progress  in  France. 

When  the  so-called  Republic  of  France  declared  war 
against  England  early  in  1793,  and  Washington  issued 
his  proclamation  of  neutrality,  the  measure  had  no 
warmer  friend  than  Mr.  Adams.  The  whole  conserv- 
ative or  Federalist  party  supported  the  President's 
course,  and  even  Mr.  Jefferson,  while  warmly  sympa- 
thizing with  the  French  revolutionists,  apparently  or 
really  assented  to  its  policy. 

The  false  speculations  of  the  French  writers  and 
their  followers,  and  their  perceptibly  evil  influences  in 
America  at  this  time,  induced  Mr.  Adams  again  to 
take  up  his  pen  when  the  leisure  afforded  by  his  office 
gave  him  opportunity  for  more  careful  and  critical 
writing.  TJie  result  was  a  series  of  articles  published 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  containing  a  review  of  "Da- 
vila's  History"  of  the  civil  convulsions  in  France. 
These  publications  greatly  excited  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
believing  that  they  pointed  to  mona^^chy,  caused  to  be 
reprinted  Thomas  Paine's  "Rights  of  Man," " thinking 
it  the  best  antidote  in  his  reach  for  this  monarchic 
poison.  This  in  its  turn  brought  out,  under  the  name 
"Publicola,"  some  spirited,  finished,  and  able  papers 
by  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  a  young  lawyer  in  Bos- 
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ton,  and  a  much  more  polished  writer  than  his  father, 
although  there  may  justly  be  some  doubt,  even  at  this 
day,  of  the  correctness  of  the  common  opinion  that 
John  Adams  as  a  writer  was  sometimes  wanting  in 
strength,  and  always  in  style  and  finish.  The  long 
and  tedious  criticisms  of  the  style  and  language  of  a 
writer  more  frequently  denote  cant,  insincerity,  and 
unmanly  trifling  than  reliable  and  generous  schol- 
arship. / 

In  the  fall  of  1792,  the  Presidential  election  again 
came  off,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  following,  Mr. 
Adams  took  the  oath  of  office  and  entered  upon  his 
second  term  as  Vice-President.  The  old  patriot, 
George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  who  was  not  always  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Washington,  during 
the  war,  was  also  voted  for  for  the  Vice- Presidency,  but 
Mr.  Adams's  success  was  more  decided  than  at  the  first 
election.  His  services  had  been  of  such  importance, 
and  his  support  of  the  Administration  so  hearty  during 
its  first  four  years,  that  at  this  time  even  Hamilton, 
whose  opposition  to  him  was  never  very  well  understood, 
and  was  very  doubtfully  founded,  came  to  his  support. 

But  Mr.  Adams  was  never  wholly  at  ease  in  this 
position,  it  seems.  The  bent  of  his  moderate  ambition 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Adams,  written  January  22;  1794 : — 

"  Thomas  visits  me  every  evening,  and  we  converse  concerning 
Hampden  and  Falkland,  Charles  and  Oliver,  Essex  and  Rupert, 
of  whose  characters  and  conduct  he  reads  every  day  in  Lord 
Clarendon.  I  fear  he  makes  too  many  visits  in  families  where 
there  are  young  ladies.  Time  is  spent  and  nothing  learned. 
Pardon  me,  disciple  of  Wolstoncraft !  I  never  relish  conversations 
with  ladies,  excepting  with  one  at  a  time,  and  alone  rather  than  in 
company.     I  like  not  to  lose  my  time.     I  begin  now  to  think  all 
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time  lost  that  is  not  employed  in  farming ;  innocent,  healthy,  gay, 
elegant  amusement!  Enchanting  employment!  how  my  iffiagina- 
tiou  roves  over  my  rocky  mountains,  and  through  my  brushy 
meadows ! " 

As  the  end  of  Washington's  second  term  approached, 
it  became  evident  that  he  was  determined  not  to  stand 
for  a  third  election.  Mr.  Adams  was  among  those 
made  uneasy  by  this  state  of  affairs.  In  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Adams,  dated  Philadelphia,  January  7,  1796,  he 
wrote  his  feelings  on  the  subject  as  follows : — 

"  I  must  tell  you  that  I  believe  the  President  will  retire.  The 
consequence  to  me  is  very  serious,  and  I  am  not  able,  as  yet,  to 
see  what  my  duty  will  demand  of  me.  I  shall  take  my  resolu- 
tions with  cool  deliberation.  I  shall  watch  the  course  of  events 
with  more  critical  attention  than  I  have  done  for  some  time,  and 
what  Providence  shaU  point  out  to  be  my  duty,  I  shall  pursue 
with  patience  and  decision.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  resolve  upon 
retirement.  My  country  has  claims,  my  children  have  claims, 
and  my  own  character  has  claims  upon  me;  but  all  these  claims 
forbid  me  to  serve  my  country  in  disgrace.  Whatever  any  one 
may  think,  I  love  my  country  too  well  to  shrink  from  dangers  in 
her  service,  provided  I  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able 
to  serve  her  to  her  honor  and  advantage.  But  if  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  I  have  either  a  want  of  abilities  or  of  public  confi- 
dence to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  unable  to  support  the  Government 
in  a  higher  station,  I  ought  to  decline  it.  But  in  that  case,  I 
ought  not  to  serve  in  my  present  place  under  another,  especially  if 
that  other  should  entertain  sentiments  so  opposite  to  mine  as  to 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  nation.  It  will  be  a  dangerous  crisis  in 
public  affairs  if  the  President  and  Vice-President  should  be  in 
opposite  boxes. 

"These  lucubrations  must  be  confined  to  your  own  bosom. 
But  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  probability  is  strong  that  I  shall 
make  a  voluntary  retreat,  and  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in  a  very 
humble  style,  with  you." 

At  the  second  Presidential  election,  as  at  the  first, 
there  was  no  division  of  sentiment  about  the  Presi- 
dency,  although    two  political    parties    then   existed, 
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and  the  line  of  policy  advocated  by  each  was  well 
defined.  Especially  was  this  so  as  to  the  Federal- 
ist, at  the  head  of  which  stood  Washington,  Adams, 
and  Hamilton.  Vermont,  in  the  spring  of  1791, 
had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  first  new 
State,  and  in  the  summer  of  1792,  Kentucky  was 
admitted,  and  at  this  election  for  the  chief  national 
officers  all  the  fifteen  States  voted.  Although  there 
were  135  electoral  votes  in  all,  Maryland  had  two 
vacanciea,  and  Vermont  one,  so  that  only  132  votes 
were  cast,  and  all  of  these  for  Washington.  Notwith- 
standing the  party  contest  was  confined  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  merely  opposition  to  the  Administration. 
That  was  the  only  feasible  way  of  striking  General 
Washington,  although  four  years  later  a  few  of  the 
most  reckless  and  unreliable  characters  in  America 
exercised  no  hesitancy  in  making  direct  assaults  on 
the  public  services  of  the  retiring  President.  In  the 
contest  for  the  Constitution  its  friends  had  taken  the 
name.  Federalists,  and  its  opponents,  Anti-Federalists, 
and  now  these  terms  were  applied  to  the  two  political 
parties,  although  the  Anti-Federalists  had  abandoned 
their  opposition  to  the  Constitution.  The  opposition 
to  the  Administration  mainly  united  on  George  Clin- 
ton for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  electoral  vote  stood, 
77  for  John  Adams,  50  for  Mr.  Clinton,  4  for  Thomas 
Jefferson  (the  votes  of  Kentucky),  and  South  Carolina 
gave  one  vote  to  Aaron  Burr.  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina  voted  for  Mr.  Adams;  and  New  York,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  for  Clinton.     Penn- 
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sylvania  also  gave  him  one  vote.  The  results  as  here 
given  were  definitely  announced  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber on  the  13th  of  February,  1793. 

Mr.  Adams  had  better  reasons  for  being  gratified 
with  this  result  than  with  that  of  his  first  election, 
although  none  of  his  opponents  at  that  time  received 
over  nine  votes.  At  least  the  contest  now  much  more 
clearly  represented  tried  and  successful  principles,  to 
which  his  own  action  in  the  Senate  had  given  the  de- 
cisive impetus. 

In  the  first  four  Presidential  elections,  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  represent  Alexander  Hamilton  as  direct- 
ing, almost  absolutely,  the  affairs  of  the  Federalists. 
Until  some  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  term 
of  the  Presidency  there  is  little  evidence  on  which  to 
rest  the  usual  belief  that  this  powerful  leader  was  un- 
friendly to  the  success  of  Mr.  Adams  ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  had  strongly  desired  Mr.  Adams's  sec- 
ond election  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  In  after  times 
Mr.  Adams  believed  himself  that  Hamilton's  opposition 
to  him,  and  machinations  against  him,  dated  back  be- 
fore his  first  election  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  He 
thought  Hamilton's  ill-will  was  founded,  at  the  outset, 
not  only  upon  the  erroneous  belief  that  he  was  con- 
cerned in  the  disgraceful  cabal  against  General  Wash- 
ington, but  also  the  fact  of  his  support  of  Gates  and 
opposition  to  Schuyler,  whose  daughter  Hamilton  mar- 
ried, thus  bringing  the  matter  more  nearly  to  his  own 
person.  This  fine  searching  into  causes  of  matters,  at 
best  contemptible,  might  well  be  spared  against  the 
memory  of  the  brilliant  genius  to  whom  the  very  ex- 
istence of  this  grand  Government  is  in  no  small  degree 
traceable.     However   difficult   or   easy  any  one    may 
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have  conceived  it  to  be  to  locate  the  beginnings  of 
Hamilton's  ill-will  to  Mr.  Adams  in  these  small  affairs 
away  back  amidst  the  excitements  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  there  appears  little  hope  of  finding  any  other 
solution  to  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  evil  which 
befell  him  and  the  Federal  party  than  the  long  gener- 
ally accepted  one  laying  it  to  Mr.  Hamilton. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  until  the  election  of 
1804,  no  distinction  was  made  in  the  electoral  colleges 
in  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President.  The 
electors  could  not,  by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
make  the  distinction  between  the  two  officers.  It  was 
simply  provided  that  the  individual  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  should  be  President,  and  the  one 
with  the  next  highest  should  be  Vice-President. 

The  Republicans  and  Jacobins  were  pretty  well 
united  on  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr  as  their  candi- 
dates, with  the  perfect  understanding  that  only  Mr. 
Jefferson  could  be  President.  The  Federalists, 
after  some  hesitancy,  settled  on  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Pinckney.  With  all  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  force 
as  a  political  manager,  his  extraordinary  influence  in 
organizing  and  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
his  wonderful  success  in  the  establishment  of  a  finan- 
cial system,  and  his  undoubted,  but  not  wholly  reliable, 
statesman-like  ability,  no  great  number  of  persons  ever 
thought  of  him  in  connection  with  the  Presidency. 
The  Federalists  at  the  North  would  have  been  willing 
to  take  Mr.  Jay,  still  in  parts  of  New  England  he  did 
not  stand  very  high,  and  his  British  treaty  would  have 
defeated  him. 

In  fact  Mr.  Adams  was  the  best  man  and  at  the 
same  time  the    most  available.      This   Mr.   Hamilton 
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knew,  while  he  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to 
retain  Mr.  Adams  in  the  Vice-Presidency,  if  he  could 
have  placed  a  Federalist  in  the  Executive  seat,  who 
would  have  followed  his  political  leadership  more 
closely.  This  very  thing  Mr.  Hamilton  actually  at- 
tempted to  do.  Through  his  friends  a  plan  was  se- 
cretly put  forth  for  scattering  a  vote  here  and  there  on 
Mr.  Adams  so  that  Thomas  Pinckney,  a  comparatively 
unknown  man,  should  receive  more  electoral  votes  than 
the  leading  candidate,  and  thus  become  President. 
But  this  unprincipled  scheme  became  so  widely  known 
or  suspected,  against  the  meeting  of  the  "  electoral 
colleges,"  that  many  who  would  have  voted  for  Mr. 
Pinckney  scattered  their  votes,  but  voted  for  Mr. 
Adams,  the  result  being  that  Pinckney  with  all  his 
Southern  support,  failed  to  get  the  place  for  which  it 
was  publicly  understood  he  was  designed.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton's evil  project  had  failed,  but  it  proved  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  party  he  desired  above  all 
things  to  perpetuate.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a  lack 
of  co-operation  among  the  Federalists ;  general  con- 
fidence in  the  party  management  was  now  shaken, 
and  after  another  contest  or  so,  it  ceased  to  have  im- 
portance as  a  political  organization.  The  scattering 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  votes  at  this  election  not 
only  clearly  verify  the  existence  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
scheme,  but  also  point  to  the  downfall  of  the  Federal 
party,  and  the  domination  of  the  South  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Government. 

On  the  two  preceding  elections  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress had  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  and  counting  the  electoral  Azotes.  On  the 
2d  of  February,  1797,  a  report  of  a  joint  committee 
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from  the  two  branches  was  adopted,  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  the  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  should 
take  place  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Accordingly  on  Wednesday,  February  8th,  Con- 
gress assembled  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Vice-President  opened  the  electoral  votes,  there 
now  being  one  more  State. 

The  138  votes  were  found  to   be   distributed   as 
follows : — 


FOR  JOHN  ADAMS. 


North  Carolina,  ....  .1 

Virginia, 1 

Maryland, 7 

Delaware, 3 

Pennsylvania, 1 

New  Jersey, 7 

New  York, 12 

Connecticut, 9 

Rhode  Island, 4 

Massachusetts, 16 

Vermont, 4 

New  Hampshire, 6 


71 


FOB  THOMAS  JEFFEBSON. 


Tennessee, 3 

Kentucky, 4 

Georgia, 4 

South  Carolina, 8 

North  Carolina, 11 

Virginia, 20 

Maryland, 4 

Pennsylvania, 14 


68 


FOB  THOMAS  PINCKNEY. 


South  Carolina, 8 

North  Carolina, 1 

Virginia, 1 

Maryland, 4 

Delaware 3 

Pennsylvania, 2 

New  Jersey, 7 

New  York, 12 

Connecticut, 4 

Massachusetts, 13 

Vermont 4 

59 


FOB  AAEON  BUEB. 

Tennessee, 3 

Kentucky 4 

North  Carolina, 6 

Virginia 1 

Maryland,         3 

Pennsylvania, 13 

30 

FOE  SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

Virginia, 15 

FOE  OLIVEB  ELLSWORTH. 

Rhode  Island, 4 

Massachusetts, 1 

New  Hampshire, 6 

11 

FOB  SAM0EL  JOHNSTON. 

Massachusetts 2 

FOR  JAMES  IREDELL. 

North  Carolina, 3 

FOB  JOHN  JAY. 

Connecticut,        5 

FOE  GBOEGB  CLINTON. 


Georgia, 
Virginia, 


FOE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

North  Carolina, 

Virginia, 


FOE  CHAELBS  COTESWOETH  PINCKNEY. 

North  Carolina 1 

FOE  JOHN  HENRY. 

Maryland, 2 
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If  the  States  originally  designing  to  vote  for  Pinck- 
ney,  had  done  so,  or  if  Virginia  had  not  been  warned 
against  giving  her  votes  to  him  through  fear  of  the 
success  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  scheme,  he  would  have  been 
the  second  President.  Although  in  moments  of  ex- 
citement, or  of  intense  longing  for  his  farm  and  books, 
Mr.  Adams  had  assured  himself  that  in  no  case  could 
he  continue  in  the  ofl&ce  of  Vice-President,  yet  this 
may  remain  a  matter  of  doubt.  He  had  even  asserted 
that  with  a  mere  plurality  he  would  not  accept  the 
Chief  Magistracy,  but  he  repented  of  this  rashness 
when  the  actual  test  came,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  motives  for  doing  so. 

Some  extracts  of  letters  to  Mrs.  Adams  from  her 
husband  will  be  of  interest  at  this  point. 

"  February  4,  1794. 

By  the  law  of  nature,  all  men  are  men,  and  not  angels,  men, 
and  not  lions,  men,  and  not  whales,  men,  and  not  eagles,  that  is, 
they  are  all  of  the  same  species ;  and  that  is  the  most  that  the 
equality  of  nature  amounts  to.  But  man  differs  by  nature  from 
man,  almost  as  much  as  man  from  beast.  The  equality  of  nature 
is  moral  and  political  only,  and  means  that  all  men  are  indepen- 
dent. But  a  physical  inequality,  an  intellectual  inequality  of  the 
most  serious  kind,  is  established  unchangeably  by  the  Author  of 
nature  ;  and  society  has  a  right  to  establish  any  other  inequalities 
it  may  judge  necessary  for  its  good.  The  precept,  however,  '  do 
as  you  would  be  done  by,'  implies  an  equality  which  is  the  real 
equality  of  nature  and  Christianity,  and  has  been  known  and  un- 
derstood in  all  ages,  before  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts f  Samuel  Adams)  made  the  discovery  in  January,  1794.  .  . 
"  You  apologize  for  the  length  of  your  letters,  and  I  ought  to 
excuse  the  shortness  and  emptiness  of  mine.  Yours  give  me  more 
entertainment  than  all  the  speeches  I  hear.  There  are  more  good 
thoughts,  fine  strokes,  and  mother-wit  in  them  than  I  hear  in  the 
whole  week.  An  ounce  of  mother-wit  is  worth  more  than  a  pound 
of  clergy,  and  I  rejoice  that  one  of  my  children,  at  least,  has  an 
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abundance  of  not  only  mother-wit,  but  his  mother's  wit.     It  is  one 
of  the  most  amiable  and  striking  traits  in  his  composition." 

"Philadelphia,  15  February,  1796. 

"  Your  comments  to  Knox  (on  the  retirement  of  Washington) 
were  perfectly  delicate  and  perfectly  wise.  You  need  not  tremble 
to  think  of  the  subject  (the  results  of  the  change  to  another  chief 
magistrate).  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  more  danger  in  the 
change,  than  there  would  be  in  changing  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  whoever  lives  to  see  it,  will  own  me  to  be  a  prophet. 
If  Jay  or  even  Jefferson  (and  one  or  the  other  it  certainly  will 
be)  if  the  succession  should  be  passed  over,  should  be  the  man, 
the  government  will  go  on  as  well  as  ever.  Jefferson  could  not 
stir  a  step  in  any  other  system  than  that  which  is  begun.  Jay 
would  not  wish  it.  The  votes  will  run  for  three  persons.  Two  I 
have  mentioned ;  the  third,  being  the  heir  apparent,  will  not 
probably  be  wholly  overlooked.  If  Jefferson  and  Jay  are  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  other  retires 
without  noise,  or  cries,  or  tears  to  his  farm.  If  either  of  these 
two  is  President  and  the  other  (himself)  Vice-President,  he  retires 
without  murmur  or  complaint  to  his  farm  forever.  If  this  other 
(himself)  should  be  President  and  Jefferson  or  Jay  Vice-President, 
four  years  more,  if  life  last,  of  residence  in  Philadelphia  will  be 
his  and  your  portion,  after  which  we  shall  probably  be  desirous 
of  imitating  the  example  of  the  present  pair ;  or  if  by  reason  of 
strength  and  fortitude,  eight  years  should  be  accomplished,  that 
is  the  utmost  limit  of  time  that  I  will  ever  continue  in  public  life 
at  any  rate." 

"  Philadelphia,  1  March,  1796. 

"The  only  question  that  labors  in  my  mind  is,  whether  I  shall 
retire  with  my  file-leader  ?  I  hate  to  live  in  Philadelphia  in  sum- 
mer, and  I  hate  still  more  to  relinquish  my  farm.  I  hate  speeches, 
messages,  addresses,  and  answers,  proclamations,  and  such  affected, 
studied,  constrained  things.  I  hate  levees  and  drawing-rooms.  I 
hate  to  speak  to  a  thousand  people  to  whom  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  Yet  all  this  I  can  do.  But  I  am  too  old  to  continue  more 
than  one,  or  at  most  more  than  two  heats,  and  that  is  scarcely 
time  enough  to  form,  conduct,  and  complete  any  very  useful 
system.". 
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On  February  4,  1797,  from  Philadelphia,  he  wrote 
the  following  interesting  letter  to  Mrs.  Adams,  pre- 
senting any  thing  but  a  cheerful  view  of  their  pros- 
pects, and  denoting  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  office  of 
the  chief  executive  which  long  ago  passed  away,  before 
the  salary  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
a  year : — 

"My  Dearest  Feiend, — I  hope  you  will  not  communicate  to 
any  body  the  hints  I  give  you  about  our  prospects;  but  they 
appear  every  day  worse  and  worse.  House  rent  at  $2,700  a  year, 
$1,500  for  a  carriage,  $1,000  for  one  pair  of  horses,  all  the  glasses, 
ornaments,  kitchen  furniture,  the  best  chairs,  settees,  plateaus,  etc. , 
all  to  purchase,  all  the  china,  delph,  or  wedgewood,  glass  and 
crockery  of  every  kind  to  purchase,  and  not  a  farthing  probably 
will  the  House  of  Representatives  allow,  though  the  Senate  have 
voted  a  small  addition.  All  the  linen  besides.  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  keep  more  than  one  pair  of  horses  for  a  carriage,  and  one 
for  a  saddle.  Secretaries,  servants,  wood,  charities  which  are  de- 
manded as  rights,  and  the  million  dittoes  present  such  a  prospect 
as  is  enough  to  disgust  any  one.  Yet  not  one  word  must  we 
say.  We  can  not  go  back.  We  must  stand  our  ground  as  long 
as  we  can." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  PRESIDENCY— MR.  ADAMS'S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS- 
MRS.  ADAMS'S  BLESSING. 

ON  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1797,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Philadelphia,  the  oath  of 
office  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Adams,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and 
in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  heads 
of  departments,  General  Washington,  and  si  large  assem- 
blage of  people,  he  delivered  his 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

When  it  was  first  perceived,  in  early  times,  that  no  middle 
course  for  America  remained  between  unlimited  submission  to  a 
foreign  legislature  and  a  total  independence  of  its  claims,  men 
of  reflection  were  less  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  formida- 
ble power  of  fleets  and  armies  they  must  determine  to  resist,  than 
from  those  contests  and  dissensions,  which  would  certainly  arise, 
concerning  the  forms  of  government  to  be  instituted  over  the 
whole,  and  over  the  parts  of  this  extensive  country.  Relying, 
however,  on  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  the  integrity  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  under  an 
overruling  Providence,  which  had  so  signally  protected  this  country 
from  the  first,  the  representatives  of  this  nation,  then  consisting 
of  little  more  than  half  its  present  numbers,  not  only  broke  to 
pieces  the  chains  which  were  forging,  and  the  rod  of  iron  that  was 
lifted  up,  but  frankly  cut  asunder  the  ties  which  had  bound  them, 
and  launched  into  an  ocean  of  uncertainty. 

The  zeal  and  ardor  of  the  people  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  supplying  the  place  of  government,  commanded  a  degree 
of  order  sufficient,   at  least,    for  the  temporary  preservation   of 
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society.  The  confederation,  which  was  early  felt  to  be  necessary, 
was  prepared  from  the  models  of  the  Batavian  and  Helvetic  con- 
federacies, the  only  examples  which  remain,  with  any  detaU  and 
precision,  in  history,  and  certainly  the  only  ones  which  the  people 
at  large  had  ever  considered.  But,  reflecting  on  the  striking  5if- 
ference  in  so  many  particulars  between  this  country  and  those 
where  a  courier  may  go  from  the  seat  of  government  to  the  fron- 
tier in  a  single  day,  it  was  then  certainly  foreseen  by  some,  who 
assisted  in  Congress  at  the  formation  of  it,  that  it  could  not 
be  durable. 

Negligence  of  its  regulations,  inattention  to  its  recommenda- 
tions, if  not  disobedience  to  its  authority,  not  only  in  individuals 
but  in  States,  soon  appeared  with  their  melancholy  consequences ; 
universal  languor,  jealousies,  rivalries  of  States ;  decline  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce  ;  discouragement  of  necessary  manufactures  ; 
universal  fall  in  the  value  of  lands  and  their  produce ;  contempt 
of  public  and  private  faith ;  loss  of  consideration  and  credit  with 
foreign  nations  ^  and,  at  last,  in  discontents,  animosities,  combina- 
tions, partial  conventions,  and  insurrection ;  threatening  some 
great  national  calamity. 

In  this  dangerous  crisis  the  people  of  America  were  not  aban- 
doned by  their  usual  good  sense,  presence  of  mind,  resolution,  or 
integrity.  Measures  were  pursued  to  concert  a  plan  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.  The  public  disquisitions,  dis- 
cussions, and  deliberations,  issued  in  the  present  happy  constitu- 
tion of  government. 

Employed  in  the  services  of  my  country  abroad,  during  the 
whole  course  of  these  transactions,  I  first  saw  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  a  foreign  country.  Irritated  by  no  literary 
altercation,  animated  by  no  public  debate,  heated  by  no  party 
animosity,  I  read  it  with  great  satisfaction,  as  a  result  of  good 
heads,  prompted  by  good  hearts ;  as  an  experiment  better  adapted 
to  the  genius,  character,  situation,  and  relations  of  this  nation 
and  country,  than  any  which  had  ever  been  proposed  or  suggested. 
In  its  general  principles  and  great  outlines,  it  was  conformable  to 
such  a  system  of  government  as  I  had  ever  most  esteemed,  and  in 
some  States,  my  own  native  State  in  particular,  had  contributed 
to  establish;  Claiming  a  right  of  suffrage  in  common  with  my 
fellow-citizens,  in  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  a  constitution,  which 
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was  to  rule  me  and  my  posterity,  as  well  as  them  and  theirs,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  my  approbation  of  it  on  all  occasion,  in 
public  and  private.  It  was  not  then  nor  has  been  since  any 
objection  to  it,  in  my  mind,  that  the  Executive  and  Senate  were 
not  more  permanent.  Nor  have  I  entertained  a  thought  of  pro- 
moting any  alteration  in  it,  but  such  as  the  people  themselves,  in 
the  course  of  their  experience,  should  see  and  feel  to  be  necessary 
or  expedient,  and  by  their  representatives  in  Congress,  and  the 
State  legislatures,  according  to  the  Constitution  itself,  adopt  and 
ordain. 

Returning  to  the  bosom  of  my  country,  after  a  painful  separa- 
tion from  it  for  ten  years,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  elected  to  a  sta- 
tion under  the  new  order  of  things,  and  I  have  repeatedly  laid 
myself  under  the  most  serious  obligations  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution. The  operation  of  it  has  equaled  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  friends;  and,  from  an  habitual  attention  to  it, 
satisfaction  in  its  administration,  and  delight  in  its  effect  upon  the 
peace,  order,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  Nation,  I  have  ac- 
quired an  habitual  attachment  to  it,  and  veneration  for  it. 

What  other  form  of  government,  indeed,  can  so  well  deserve 
our  esteem  and  love? 

There  may  be  little  solidity  in  an  ancient  idea,  that  congrega- 
tions of  men  into  cities  and  nations,  are  the  most  pleasing  objects 
in  the  sight  of  superior  intelligences;  but  this  is  very  certain, 
that  to  a  benevolen*»human  mind,  there  can  be  no  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  any  nation,  more  pleasing,  more  noble,  majestic,  or 
august,  than  an  assembly  like  that  which  has  so  often  been  seen 
in  this  and  the  other  chamber  of  Congress ;  of  a  government,  in 
which  the  executive  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  legislature,  are  exercised  by  citizens  selected  at  regular  pe- 
riods by  their  neighbors,  to  make  and  execute  laws  for  the  general 
good.  Can  any  thing  essentia],  any  thing  more  than  mere  orna- 
ment and  decoration,  be  added  to  this  by  robes  or  diamonds?  Can 
authority  be  more  amiable  or  respectable,  when  it  descends  from 
accidents  or  institutions  established  in  remote  antiquity,  than  when 
it  springs  fresh  from  the  hearts  and  judgments  of  an  honest  and 
enhghtened  people  ?  For  it  is  the  people  only  that  are  repre- 
sented ;  it  is  their  power  and  majesty  that  is  reflected,  and  only 
for  their  good,  in  every  legitimate  government,  under  whatever 
form  it  may  appear.  The  existence  of  such  a  government  as 
ours,  for  any  length  of  time,  is  a  full  proof  of  a  general  dissemi- 
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nation  of  knowledge  and  virtue  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  And  what  object  of  consideration,  more  pleasing  than 
this,  can  be  presented  to  the  human  mind?  If  national  pride  is 
ever  justifiable  or  excusable,  it  is  when  it  springs,  not  from  power 
or  riches,  grandeur  or  glory,  but  from  conviction  of  national  inno- 
cence, information,  and  benevolence. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  ideas,  we  should  be  unfaithful 
to  ourselves,  if  we  should  ever  lose  sight  of  the  danger  to  our 
liberties,  if  any  thing  partial  or  extraneous  should  infect  the  purity 
of  our  free,  fair,  virtuous,  and  independent  elections.  If  an  elec- 
tion is  to  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote,  and  that 
can  be  procured  by  a  party,  through  artifice  or  corruption,  the 
government  may  be  the  choice  of  a  party,  for  its  own  ends,  not 
of  the  nation,  for  the  national  good.  If  that  solitary  suffrage  can 
be  obtained  by  foreign  nations,  by  flattery  or  menaces;  by  fraud 
or  violence;  by  terror,  intrigue,  or  venality;  the  Government  may 
not  be  the  choice  of  the  American  people,  but  of  foreign  nations. 
It  may  be  foreign  nations  who  govern  us,  and  not  we,  the  people, 
who  govern  ourselves.  And  candid  men  will  acknowledge,  that, 
in  such  cases,  choice  would  have  little  advantage  to  boast  of  over 
lot  or  chance. 

Such  is  the  amiable  and  interesting  system  of  government 
(and  such  are  some  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  may  be  exposed), 
which  the  people  of  America  have  exhibited,  to  the  admiration 
and  anxiety  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  all  nations,  for  eight 
years ;  under  the  administration  of  a  citizen,  who,  by  a  long  course 
of  great  actions,  regulated  by  prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude,  conducting  a  people,  inspired  with  the  same  virtues,  and 
animated  with  the  same  ardent  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty,  to 
independence  and  peace,  to  increasing  wealth  and  unexampled 
prosperity,  has  merited  the  gratitude  of  his  follow-citizens,  com- 
manded the  highest  praises  of  foreign  nations,  and  secured  immor- 
tal glory  with  posterity. 

In  that  retirement  which  is  his  voluntary  choice,  may  he  long 
live  to  enjoy  the  delicious  recollections  of  his  services,  the  grati- 
tude of  mankind,  the  happy  fruits  of  them  to  himself  and  the 
world,  which  are  daily  increasing,  and  that  splendid  prospect  of 
the  future  fortunes  of  his  country,  which  is  opening  from  year  to 
year !  His  name  may  be  still  a  rampart,  and  the  knowledge  that 
he  lives,  a  bulwark  against  aU  open  or  secret  enemies  of  his 
country's  peace. 
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This  example  has  been  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  his 
successors,  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  by  the  voice  of  the 
legislatures  and  the  people  throughout  the  Nation. 

On  this  subject  it  might  become  me  better  to  be  silent,  or  to 
speak  with  diffidence ;  but,  as  something  may  be  expected,  the 
occasion,  I  hope,  will  be  admitted  as  an  apology,  if  I  venture  to 
say,  that,  if  a  preference  upon  principle  of  a  free  republican  gov- 
ernment, formed  upon  long  and  serious  reflection,  after  a  diligent 
and  impartial  inquiry  after  truth ;  if  an  attachment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  a  conscientious  determination  to 
support  it,  until  it  shall  be  altered  by  the  judgments  and  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  it ;  if  a  respect- 
ful attention  to  the  constitutions  of  the  individual  States,  and  a 
constant  caution  and  delicacy  towards  the  State  governments ; 
if  an  equal  and  impartial  regard  to  the  rights,  interests,  honors, 
and  happiness  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  without  preference 
or  regard  to  a  northern  or  a  southern,  eastern  or  western  position, 
their  various  political  opinions  on  essential  points,  or  their  personal 
attachments ;  if  a  love  of  virtuous  men  of  all  parties  and  denom- 
inations ;  if  a  love  of  science  and  letters,  and  a  wish  to  patronize 
every  rational  effort  to  encourage  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
academies,  anil  every  institution  for  propagating  knowledge,  virtue, 
and  religion  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  not  only  for  their 
benign  influence  on  the  happiness  of  life  in  all  its  stages  and 
classes,  and  of  society  in  all  its  forms,  but  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  our  Constitution  from  its  natural  enemies,  the  spirit 
of  sophistry,  the  spirit  of  party,  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  profligacy, 
and  corruption,  and  the  pestilence  of  foreign  influence,  which  is 
the  angel  of  destruction  to  elective  governments ;  if  a  love  of 
equal  laws,  of  justice,  and  humanity  in  the  interior  administra- 
tion ;  if  an  inclination  to  improve  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  for  necessity,  convenience,  and  defense ;  if  a  spirit 
of  equity  and  humanity  towards  the  aboriginal  nations  of  America, 
and  a  disposition  to  ameliorate  their  condition  by  inclining  them 
to  be  more  friendly  to  us,  and  our  citizens  to  be  more  friendly  to 
them ;  if  an  inflexible  determination  to  maintain  peace  and  in- 
violable faith  with  all  nations,  and  that  system  of  neutrality  and 
impartiality  among  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  government,  and  so  solemnly  sanctioned  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  applauded  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  and  the  public  opinion,  until  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordained 
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by  Congress ;  if  a  personal  esteem  for  the  French  nation,  formed 
in  a  residence  of  seven  years  chiefly  among  them,  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  preserve  the  friendship  which  has  been  so  much  for  the 
honor  and  interest  of  both  nations ;  if,  while  the  conscious  honor 
and  integrity  of  the  people  of  America,  and  the  internal  senti- 
ment of  their  own  power  and  energies  must  be  preserved,  an  ear- 
nest endeavor  to  investigate  every  just  cause,  and  remove  every 
colorable  pretense  of  complaint ;  if  an  intention  to  pursue,  by 
amicable  negotiation,  a  reparation  for  the  injuries  that  have  been 
committed  on  the  commerce  of  our  fellow-citizens  by  whatever 
nation,  and  (if  success  can  not  be  obtained)  to  lay  the  facts  before 
the  legislature,  that  they  may  consider  what  further  measures  the 
honor  and  interest  of  the  government  and  its  constituents  de- 
mand ;  if  a  resolution  to  do  justice,  as  far  as  may  depend  upon 
me,  at  all  times,  and  to  all  nations,  and  maintain  peace,  friend- 
ship, and  benevolence  with  all  the  world;  if  an  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  the  honor,  spirit,  and  resources  of  the  American  people, 
on  which  I  have  so  often  hazarded  my  all,  and  never  been  de- 
ceived; if  elevated  ideas  of  the  high  destinies  of  this  country, 
and  of  my  own  duties  towards  it,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
moral  principles  and  intellectual  improvements  of  the  people, 
deeply  engraven  on  my  mind  in  early  life,  and  not  obscured  but 
exalted  by  experience  and  age ;  and  with  humble  reverence,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  add,  if  a  veneration  for  the  religion  of  a  people, 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  and  a  fixed  resolution 
to  consider  a  decent  respect  for  Christianity  among  the  best 
recommendations  for  the  public  service,  can  enable  me  in  any 
degree  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  it  shall  be  my  strenuous  en- 
deavor that  this  sagacious  injunction  of  the  two  Houses  shall  not 
be  without  effect. 

With  this  great  example  before  me,  with  the  sense  and  spirit, 
the  faith  and  honor,  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  same  American 
people,  pledged  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  continuance  in  all  its  energy ;  and  my 
mind  is  prepared,  without  hesitation,  to  lay  myself  under  the  most 
solemn  obligations  to  support  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

And  may  that  Being,  who  is  supreme  over  all,  the  patron  of 
order,  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  the  protector,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  of  virtuous  liberty,  continue  his  blessing  upon  the  Nation 
and  its  Government,  and  give  it  all  possible  success  and  duration 
consistent  with  the  ends  of  his  providence. 
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Faithful  to  his  inexplicable  tendency  to  lijng  and 
intricate  sentences,  Mr.  Adams  here  outdoes  himself. 
One  sentence  in  this  speech  contains  over  seven  hun- 
dred words,  and  is  the  longest  ever  uttered  by  a  Presi- 
dent. But  this  inaugural  address  was  well  received, 
even  the  extreme  Republicans,  or  Democrats,  as  they 
now  began  to  be  called,  regarded  it  with  favor,  while  a 
few  Federalists,  who  believed  that  there  should  be  an 
open  contest  for  the  mastery  of  principles,  viewed  it 
with  feelings  of  distrust,  as  indicating  a  weak  and  tem- 
porizing administration. 

A  strange  state  of  affairs,  and  one  which  has  never 
existed  to  any  remarkable  extent  since  in  this  country, 
had  occurred  during  the  last  term  of  Washington's 
Administration,  in  the  absence  of  a  disposition  of 
men  of  ability  to  hold  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment. At  the  withdrawal  of  Hamilton,  Jefferson, 
and  Knox  from  the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  their 
places  had  been  declined  by  several  able  men.  The 
salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  under  Mr.  Adams,  was  five  thousand 
dollars  annually ;  the  War  and  Navy,  each  thirty-five 
hundred^;  and  that  of  the  Attorney  General  three  thou- 
sand. Under  Washington  these  salaries  had  been  even 
less.  The  law  authorizing  the  advance  expired  by 
limitation,  but  was  again  revived  during  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Administration.  Although  the  emoluments  were  then 
not  alluring,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  at  that  day 
the  mania  for  office-getting  had  not  arisen  in  the 
United  States. 

Oliver  Walcott,  Jr.,  Timothy  Pickering,  and  James 
McHenry,  the  latter  from  Maryland,  and  the  former 
New   England  men,   were   placed   in  the    Council    of 
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President  Washington,  it  was  thought,  more  from 
necessity  than  from  their  fitness  or  great  ability. 
These  men  held  the  Cabinet  positions  when  Mr.  Adams 
was  inducted  into  office,  nor  did  they  show  any  great 
disposition  to  allow  the  new  President  to  make  a  choice 
of  advisers.  Yet  there  was  some  apology  for  their 
course,  and  Mr.  Wolcott,  at  any  rate,  did  offer  the 
President  his  resignation. 

These  officers  were,  undoubtedly,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Alexander  Hamilton  to  some  degree,  and 
were  so  impressed  with  his  unerring  genius  and  ability 
as  to  make  little  of  consulting  the  President,  regard- 
ing their  positions  somewhat  in  the  light  of  inde- 
pendent departments  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  This  view  of  the  case  would  hardly 
sustain  the  character  of  great  men.  With  a  desire 
only  to  serve  the  country,  and  reconcile  its  contending 
elements,  while  Mr.  Adams  felt  that  there  should  be 
a  wider  distribution  of  the  Cabinet  positions  to  guard 
the  interests  of  all  sections,  he  also  felt  that  it  was 
hardly  desirable  to  agitate  matters  in  the  President's 
Council  when  he  was  aware  of  the  great  reluctance 
of  more  able  men  to  accept  office.  The  Cabinet,  there- 
fore, remained  as  General  Washington  left  it. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency  Mr. 
Adams  was  in  his  sixty-second  year,  and  was  bald  on  the 
top  of  his  head.  He  appeared  at  his  inauguration 
with  powdered  hair,  and  dressed  in  "pearl-colored 
broadcloth." 

A  great  outcry  was  made  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Government  was  introduced  under  Wash- 
ington and  Adams,  and  many  ridiculous  stories  were 
told   of  them.      Their  ideas  of  republican  pomp  cer- 
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tainly  needed  the  watchful  care  of  the  extreme  de- 
mocracy. 

^  It  was  said  of  Mr.  Adams  that  "he  walked  the 
streets  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  wearing  a  sword ;" 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  was  believed  that 
he  was  always  preceded  by  four  men  bearing  drawn 
swords.  All  of  which  would  have  been  absurd  enough 
had  there  been  any  truth  in  the  stories.  Mr.  Adams 
merely  followed  in  the  steps  of  General  Washing- 
ton, and  both  were  without  any  kind  of  precedents. 
Although  many  of  the  usages  of  the  Administration 
and  of  the  President's  house  were  ridiculous  enough, 
and  such  as  would  be  intolerable  at  this  day,  they 
were  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  that  time,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  necessary  for  maintaining  respect  for 
the  new  Nation  abroad. 

The  day  after  the  inauguration,  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife  President  Adams  said  : — 

"  Your  dearest  friend  never  had  a  more  trying  day  than  yes- 
terday. A  solemn  scene  it  was,  indeed;  and  it  was  made  more 
affecting  to  me  by  the  presence  of  the  General,  whose  countenance 
was  as  serene  and  unclouded  as  the  day.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
enjoy  a  triumph  over  me.  Methought  I  heard  him  say:  'Ay!  I 
am  fairly  out,  and  you  fairly  in  !     See  which  of  us  will  be  happiest.' 

"  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  he  came  and  made  me  a  visit, 
and  cordially  congratulated  me,  and  wished  my  Administration 
might  be  happy,  successful,  and  honorable. 

"  In  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  a  mul- 
titude as  great  as  the  space  could  contain,  and  I  believe  scarcely  a 
dry  eye  but  Washington's.  The  sight  of  the  sun  setting  full 
orbed,  and  another  rising,  though  less  splendid,  was  a  novelty. 
Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  administered  the  oath,  and  with  great 
energy.  Judges  Cushing,  Wilson,  and  Iredell  were  present.  Many 
ladies.  I  had  not  slept  well  the  night  before,  and  did  not  sleep 
well  the  night  after.  I  was  unwell,  and  did  not  know  whether  I 
should  get  through  or  not.     I  did,  however.     How  the  business 
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was  received  I  know  not,  only  I  have  been  told  that  Mason,  the 
treaty  publisher,  said  we  should  lose  nothing  by  the  change,  for 
he  never  heard  such  a  speech  in  public  in  bis  life." 

Oq  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Adams,  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, opened  the  electoral  votes  and  declared  himself 
President,  his  wife  had  written  him  this  remarkable 
letter : — 

"QuiNCY,  8th  February,  1797. 
" '  The  sun  is  dressed  in  brightest  beams. 
To  give  thy  honors  to  the  day." 

"And  may  it  prove  an  auspicious  prelude  to  each  ensuing 
season.  You  have  this  day  to  declare  yourself  head  of  a  nation. 
'And  now,  O  Lord,  my  God,  thou  hast  made  thy  servant  ruler 
over  the  people.  Give  unto  him  an  understanding  heart,  that  he 
may  know  how  to  go  out  and  come  in  before  this  great  people; 
that  he  may  discern  between  good  and  bad.  For  who  is  able  to 
judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people?'  were  the  words  of  a  royal  sov- 
ereign; and  not  less  applicable  to  him  who  is  invested  with  the 
chief  magistracy  of  a  nation,  though  he  wear  not  a  crown,  nor 
the  robes  of  royalty. 

' '  My  thoughts  and  my  meditations  are  with  you,  though  per- 
sonally absent ;  and  my  petitions  to  Heaven  are,  that  '  the  things 
which  make  for  peace  may  not  be  hidden  from  your  eyes.'  My 
feelings  are  not  those  of  pride  or  ostentation,  upon  the  occasion. 
They  are  solemnized  by  a  sense  of  the  obligations,  the  important 
trusts,  and  numerous  duties  connected  with  it.  That  you  may  be 
enabled  to  discharge  them  with  honor  to  yourself,  with  justice  and 
impartiality  to  your  country,  and  with  satisfaction  to  this  great 
people,  shall  be  the  daily  prayer  of  your  A.  A." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

MR.  ADAMS  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— SPECIAL 

SESSION  OF  CONGRESS— PREPARATION  FOR 

WAR  WITH  FRANCE. 

AFFAIRS  between  France  and  the  United  States 
were  now  becoming  serious  enough,  and  the  blind 
partiality  towards  that  country  continued,  to  a  great 
extent,  notwithstanding  the  general  repugnance  finally 
expressed  at  the  disreputable  conduct  of  "Citizen" 
Genet,  one  of  the  French  ministers;  and  Jacobinism 
still  survived.  The  restraints  to  partisan  passion 
were  removed  by  the  retirement  of  Washington,  and 
the  conciliatory  and  pacifying  inaugural,  and  other  acts 
of  the  new  President  did  not  greatly  soften  the  feel- 
ings of  opposition.  Yet  there  were  many  favorable 
circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Adams  began  his  Ad- 
ministration, and  he  had  reasons  to  be  grateful  for 
them. 

One  of  the  first  things  demanding  his  attention  was 
the  adjustment  of  difficulties  with  France.  He  first 
proposed  to  Mr.  Jefferson  to  undertake  the  work  of 
pacification,  knowing  his  sympathy  with  the  "revolu- 
tion" in  that  country,  as  well  as  his  diplomatic  expe- 
rience; but  Mr.  Jefferson  declined. 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  minister  to  France, 
had  been  dismissed  with  an  insulting  address  from  the 
French  Directory;  and  the  extraordinary  conduct  of 
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the  French  revolutionary  leaders  in  declaring  Ameri- 
can seamen  serving  on  British  vessels  to  be  pirates  to 
be  treated  without  mercy ;  and  other  acts  interfering 
with  the  carrying  and  other  interests  of  the  United 
States,  called  for  immediate  action;  and  although  Mr. 
Adams  preferred  peace  and  desired  his  Administration 
to  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  possible  benefits  to  the 
whole  nation,  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  dis- 
charge of  the  extraordinary  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  Constitution,  when  the  interests  of  the  country 
were  plainly  at  stake.  As  a  last  effort  toward  a  peace- 
ful settlement  with  France,  he  determined  to  send 
commissioners  to  that  country,  and  without  a  disposi- 
tion to  bear  the  responsibility  of  other  steps  which 
might  be  considered  necessary,  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  Congress  to  meet  on  the  15th  of  May,  1797. 

In  making  the  nominations  of  delegates  to  Paris, 
the  President  was  not  willing  to  select  men  exclu- 
sively from  his  own  party,  and  contrary  to  the  desire 
of  his  Cabinet  ministers,  he  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
name  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  Democrat  of  Massachusetts, 
with  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina, 
and  John  Marshall  of  Virginia. 

His  dignified  and  manly  speech  to  Congress  was 
received  with  decided  evidences  of  approval  by  that 
body.  While  all  the  members  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil, except  Attorney-General  Charles  Lee,  were  opposed 
to  a  direct  declaration  of  war,  Mr.  McHenry,  Secretary 
of  War,  presented  the  President  a  number  of  written 
propositions  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  its  next 
regular  session,  looking  to  the  organizing  of  the  army 
and  navy  on  a  war  footing,  and  otherwise  providing 
against  the  probable  aggressions  of  France  in  case  the 
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commission  failed  in  its  purposes.  The  commission 
did  fail  completely,  and  not  only  that,  but  also  suffered 
a  still  greater  indignity  by  an  offer  from  the  corrupt 
French  Directory  to  sell  them  peace  and  exemption 
from  present  annoyances.  This  base  proposition,  it  is 
but  charitable  to  think,  at  any  later  period  or  in  any 
other  hands,  would  not  have  been*  made  by  a  nation 
habitually  brave  and  chivalrous,  if,  indeed,  destitute 
of  most  other  admirable  traits.  Mr.  Adams  had  placed 
in  the  commission  three  of  the  most  able  and  incor- 
ruptible men  of  the  country,  and  the  famous  expression 
of  Mr.  Pinckney,  "  Millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  cent 
for  tribute,"  was  not  only  the  sentiment  of  his  col- 
leagues, but  the  President  was  gratified  to  find,  was 
fast  becoming  the  sentiment  of  the  Nation. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  as  to  the  result  of  this 
mission  to  Prance,  the  President  withheld  the  full  re- 
ports as  unsafe  at  that  time  in  exciting  unduly  the  de- 
liberations of  that  body,  or  the  already  disturbed  public 
temper.  But  this  act  caused  the  distrust  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  his  party,  and  was  opposed  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Federalist  faction,  headed  by  Alexander  Hamilton. 
All  the  papers  in  the  case  were,  accordingly  required 
by  Congress,  and  at  once  delivered  up  by  the  President. 
They  caused  the  greatest  excitement  over  the  country, 
the  result  of  which  was  a  remarkable  unanimity  of 
sentiment  against  France,  and  in  favor  of  energetic 
war  measures. 

Congress  ordered  the  organization  of  an  army  of 
sixteen  thousand  soldiers,  made  other  arrangements  for 
putting  the  country  in  a  state  of  defense,  and  con- 
firmed Mr.  Adams's  appointment  of  General  Washing- 
ton as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.     Washington 
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accepted  with  great  reluctance,  and  with  the  provisions 
that  he  should  not  be  called  into  active  service  until 
the  opening  of  hostilities,  and  that  he  should  have  the 
privilege  of  appointing  his  important  assistants.  Ham- 
ilton was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  position  of  in- 
spector-general, to  be  a  major-general,  and  to  rank  sec- 
ond in  command.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was 
placed  next  in  command,  and  Knox,  Henry  Lee,  and 
others  given  positions.  It  is  not  quite  clear  that 
General  Washington  was  not  in  this  matter  an  uncon- 
scious instrument  for  furthering  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  greatly  attached  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  had  almost  unbounded  faith  in  his  ability  in  war 
or  peace.  Mr.  Adams  fell  into  the  habit  of  erroneously 
considering  Washington  as  concerned  with  Hamilton  in 
intriguing  against  him,  and  was  grievously  opposed  to 
Washington  interfering  in  army  appointments ;  openly 
accused  the  General  of  intending  and  doing  wrong  in 
the  matter ;  in  some  of  his  private  letters  took  occa- 
sion at  times  to  make  comparisons  unfavorable  to 
Washington,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  considered 
Washington,  to  some  extent,  connected  with  the  organ- 
ization of  matters  which  ultimately  led  to  his  political 
downfall ;  and  while  he  did,  in  the  main,  in  his  calmer 
moments,  adhere  to  the  common  idea  of  Washington's 
unapproachable  character,  in  his  frivolous,  contrary, 
and  regretful  moods  he  pretended  to  no  elevated  opin- 
ion of  Washington's  exemption  from  the  ordinary  errors 
and  littleness  of  other  immortals.  He  called  Hamil- 
ton, McHenry,  and  Washington  his  triumvirate. 

The   continued  insults   and  wrongs   committed  by 
France  finally  changed  the  tide  of  popular  favor  to  the 
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side  of  the  government,  despite  the  opposition  leaders ; 
the  free  support  of  the  people  everywhere  was  offered 
to  the  Administration,  and  with  this  spirit  a  majority 
of  Federalists  had  been  sent  to  Congress.  Danger 
to  the  country  had  again  elevated  the  Federal  party, 
and  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  President  made  him 
its  central  figure.  Mr.  Adams  now  found  himself 
quite  popular  throughout  the  Nation. 

SPECIAL  SESSION.— SPEECH. 

May  16,  1797. 

Gentlemen  op  the  Senate  and  House  op  Representatives  : 

The  personal  inconvenience  to  members  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  leaving  their  families  and  private 
aiFairs  at  this  season  of  the  year,  are  so  obvious,  that  I  the  more 
regret  the  extraordinary  occasion  which  has  rendered  the  conven- 
tion of  Congress  indispensable. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  have 
been  able  to  congratulate  you  on  a  restoration  of  peace  to  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  whose  animosities  have  endangered  our  tranquil- 
lity. But  we  have  still  abundant  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  Su- 
preme Dispenser  of  national  blessings,  for  general  health  and 
promising  seasons,  for  domestic  and  social  happiness,  for  the  rapid 
progress  and  ample  acquisitions  of  industry  through  our  extensive 
territories,  for  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty.  While  other 
states  are  desolated  with  foreign  war,  or  convulsed  with  intestine 
divisions,  the  United  States  present  the  pleasing  prospect  of  a  nation 
governed  by  mild  and  equal  laws,  generally  satisfied  with  the  pos- 
session of  their  rights,  neither  envying  the  advantages  nor  fearing 
the  power  of  other  nations,  solicitous  only  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  justice  and  the  preservation  of  liberty,  increasing  daily 
in  their  attachment  to  a  system  of  government  in  proportion  to 
their  experience  of  its  utility,  yielding  a  ready  and  general  obe- 
dience to  laws  flowing  from  the  reason,  and  resting  on  the  only 
solid  foundation,  the  affections  of  the  people. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  turn  your 
thoughts  to  other  circumstances,  which  admonish  us  that  some  of 
these  felicities  may  not  be  lasting.     But  if  the  tide  of  our  pros- 
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perity  is  full  and  a  reflux  commencing,  a  vigilant  circumspection 
becomes  us,  that  we  may  meet  our  reverses  with  fortitude,  and 
extricate  ourselves  from  their  consequences  with  all  the  skill  we 
possess  and  all  the  eiforts  in  our  power. 

In  giving  to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  recommending  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  appear 
to  me  to  be  expedient  or  necessary,  according  to  my  constitutional 
duty,  the  causes  and  the  object  of  the  present  extraordinary  ses- 
sion will  be  explained. 

After  the  President  of  the  United  States  received  information 
that  the  French  government  had  expressed  serious  discontents  at 
some  proceedings  of  the  Government  of  these  States  said  to  affect 
the  interests  of  France,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  send  to  that 
country  a  new  minister,  fully  instructed  to  enter  on  such  amicable 
discussions,  and  to  give  such  candid  explanations,  as  might  happily 
remove  the  discontents  and  suspicions  of  the  French  government, 
and  vindicate  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  For  this 
purpose,  he  selected  from  among  his  fellow-citizens  a  character 
whose  integrity,  talents,  experience,  and  services  had  placed  him 
in  the  rank  of  the  most  esteemed  and  respected  in  the  Nation. 
The  direct  object  of  his  mission  was  expressed  in  his  letter  of  cre- 
dence to  the  French  republic,  being  "to  maintain  that  good  un- 
derstanding which,  from  the  commencement  of  the  alliances,  had 
subsisted  between  the  two  nations,  and  to  efface  unfavorable  im- 
pressions, banish  suspicions,  and  restore  that  cordiality  which  was 
at  once  the  evidence  and  pledge  of  a  friendly  union."  And  his 
instructions  were  to  the  same  effect,  "faithfully  to  represent  the 
disposition  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
their  disposition  being  one  to  remove  jealousies  and  obviate  com- 
plaints by  showing  that  they  were  groundless,  to  restore  that  mu- 
tual confidence  which  had  been  so  unfortunately  and  injuriously 
impaired,  and  to  explain  the  relative  interests  of  both  countries, 
and  the  real  sentiments  of  his  own.'' 

A  minister  thus  specially  commissioned  it  was  expected  would 
prove  the  instrument  of  restoring  mutual  confidence  between  the 
republics.  The  first  step  of  the  French  government  corresponded 
with  that  expectation.  A  few  days  before  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
the  French  minister  of  foreign  relations  informed  the  American 
minister  then  resident  at  Paris  of  the  formalities  to  be  observed 
by  himself  in  taking  leave,  and  by  his  successor  preparatory  to 
his  reception.     These  formalities  they  observed,  and  on  the  9th 
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December  presented  officially  to  the  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
the  one  a  copy  of  his  letters  of  recall,  the  other  a  copy  of  his 
letters  of  credence. 

These  were  laid  before  the  executive  directory.  Two  days  aft- 
erward, the  minister  of  foreign  relations  informed  the  recalled 
American  minister  that  the  executive  directory  had  determined 
not  to  receive  another  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
States  until  after  the  redress  of  grievances  demanded  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government,  and  which  the  French  republic  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  it.  The  American  minister  immediately  endeavored 
to  ascertain  whether,  by  refusing  to  receive  him,  it  was  intended 
that  he  should  retire  from  the  territories  of  the  French  republic ; 
and  verbal  answers  were  given  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
directory.  For  his  own  justification,  he  desired  a  written  answer; 
but  obtained  none  until  the  last  of  January,  when,  receiving  no- 
tice in  writing  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  republic,  he  proceeded 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  proposed  to  wait  for  instructions  from 
this  Government.  During  his  residence  at  Paris,  cards  of  hospi- 
tality were  refused  him,  and  he  was  threatened  with  being  sub- 
jected to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  police  ;  but  with  be- 
coming firmness,  he  insisted  on  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
nations  due  to  him  as  the  known  minister  of  a  foreign  power. 
You  will  derive  further  information  from  his  dispatches,  which 
will  be  laid  before  you. 

As  it  is  often  necessary  that  nations  should  treat  for  the  mutual 
advantage  of  their  afiairs,  and  especially  to  accommodate  and  ter- 
minate difiiculties,  and  as  they  can  treat  only  by  ministers,  the  right 
of  embassy  is  well  known  and  established  by  the  law  and  usage 
of  nations.  The  refusal  on  the  part  of  France  to  receive  our  min- 
ister is,  then,  the  denial  of  a  right ;  but  the  refusal  to  receive  him 
until  we  had  acceded  to  their  demands  without  discussion  and 
without  investigation,  is  to  treat  us  neither  as  allies,  nor  as  friends, 
nor  as  a  sovereign  state. 

With  this  conduct  of  the  French  government,  it  will  be  proper 
to  take  into  view  the  public  audience  given  to  the  late  minister 
of  the  United  States  on  his  taking  leave  of  the  executive  direc- 
tory. The  speech  of  the  president  discloses  sentiments  more 
alarming  than  the  refusal  of  a  minister,  because  more  dangerous 
to  our  independence  and  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  studiously 
marked  with  indignities  toward  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.      It  evinces  a  disposition  to  separate  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  from  the  Government,  to  persuade  them  that  they 
have  different  affections,  principles,  and  interests  from  those  of 
their  fellow-citizens  whom  they  themselves  have  chosen  to  manage 
their  common  concerns,  and  thus  to  produce  divisions  fatal  to  our 
peace.  Such  attempts  ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  decision  that 
shall  convince  France  and  the  world  that  we  are  not  a  degraded 
people,  humbled  under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear  and  sense  of  infe- 
riority, fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of  foreign  influence, 
and  regardless  of  national  honor,  character,  and  interest. 

I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  thrown  a  veil  over  these 
transactions,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  conceal  them;  but  they 
have  passed  on  the  great  theater  of  the  world,  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe  and  America,  and  with  such  circumstances  of  publicity 
and  solemnity  that  they  can  not  be  disguised,  and  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  They  have  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  Amer- 
ican breast.  It  is  my  sincere  desire,  however,  that  it  may  be 
healed. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire,  and  in  this  I  presume  I  concur  with 
you  and  with  our  constituents,  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship 
with  all  nations;  and  believing  that  neither  the  honor  nor  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  absolutely  forbid  the  repetition  of 
advances  for  securing  these  desirable  objects  with  France,  I  shall 
institute  a  fresh  attempt  at  negotiation,  and  shall  not  fail  to  pro- 
mote and  accelerate  an  accommodation  on  terms  compatible  with 
the  rights,  duties,  interests,  and  honor  of  the  Nation.  If  we  have 
committed  errors,  and  these  can  be  demonstrated,  we  shall  be  will- 
ing to  correct  them.  And  equal  measure  of  justice  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  France,  and  every  other  nation. 

The  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
France  being  at  present  suspended,  the  Government  has  no  means 
of  obtaining  ofiicial  information  from  that  country.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the'  executive  directory  passed  a 
decree  on  the  second  of  March  last,  contravening  in  part  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-eight,  injurious  to  our  lawful  commerce,  and  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  our  citizens.  A  copy  of  this  decree  will  be 
laid  before  you. 

While  we  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  all  our  differences  with 
France  by  amicable  negotiation,  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope, the  depredations  on  our  commerce,  the  personal  injuries  to 
our  citizens,  and  the  general  complexion  of  our  affairs,  render  it 
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my  jindispensable  duty  to  recommend  to  your  consideration  effec- 
tual measures  of  defense. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  become  an  interesting 
object  of  attention,  whether  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  wealth 
and  finances,  or  the  strength  and  resources,  of  the  Nation.  With 
a  seacoast  of  near  two  thousand  miles  in  extent,  opening  a  wide 
field  for  fisheries,  navigation,  and  commerce,  a  great  portion  of 
our  citizens  naturally  apply  their  industry  and  enterprise  to  those 
objects.  Any  serious  and  permanent  injury  to  commerce  would 
not  fail  to  produce  the  most  embarrassing  disorders.  To  prevent 
it  from  being  undermined  and  destroyed,  it  is  essential  that  it  re- 
ceive an  adequate  protection. 

The  naval  establishment  must  occur  to  every  man  who  consid- 
ers the  injuries  committed  on  our  commerce,  and  the  insults  offered 
to  our  citizens,  and  the  description  of  the  vessels  by  which  these 
abuses  have  been  practiced.  As  the  sufferings  of  our  mercantile 
and  seafaring  citizens  can  not  be  ascribed  to  the  omission  of  duties 
demandable,  considering  the  neutral  situation  of  our  country,  they 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  hope  of  impunity,  arising  from  a  sup- 
posed inability  on  our  part  to  afford  protection.  To  resist  the 
consequences  of  such  impressions  on  the  minds  of  foreign  nations, 
and  to  guard  against  the  degradation  and  servility  which  they 
must  finally  stamp  on  the  American  character,  is  an  important 
duty  of  government. 

A  naval  power,  next  to  the  militia,  is  the  natural  defense  of 
the  United  States.  The  experience  of  the  last  war  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  a  moderate  naval  force,  such  as  would  be  easily 
within  the  present  abilities  of  the  Union,  would  have  been  sufii- 
cient  to  have  baffled  many  formidable  transportations  of  troops 
from  one  State  to  another,  which  were  then  practiced.  Our  sea- 
coasts,  from  their  great  extent,  are  more  easily  annoyed  and  more 
easily  defended  by  a  naval  force  than  any  other.  With  all  the 
materials,  our  country  abounds ;  in  skill,  our  naval  architects  and 
navigators  are  equal  to  any ;  and  commanders  and  seamen  will 
not  be  wanting. 

But  although  the  establishment  of  a  permanent, system  of  naval 
defense  appears  to  be  requisite,  I  am  sensible  it  can  not  be  formed 
so  speedily  and  extensively  as  the  present  crisis  demands.  Hith- 
erto, I  have  thought  proper  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  armed  ves- 
sels, except  on  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  where  general  usage 
and  the  danger  from  pirates  appeared  to  render  the  permission 
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proper.  Yet  the  restriction  has  originated  solely  from  a  wislj  to 
prevent  collisions  with  the  powers  at  war,  contravening  the  act  of 
Congress  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
and  not  from  any  doubt  entertained  by  me  of  the  policy  and  pro- 
priety of  permitting  our  vessels  to  employ  means  of  defense  while 
engaged  in  a  lawful  foreign  commerce.  It  remains  for  Congress 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  will  enable  our  seafaring  citizens 
to  defend  themselves  against  violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
at  the  same  time  restrain  them  from  committing  acts  of  hostility 
against  the  powers  at  war.  In  addition  to  this  voluntary  pro- 
vision for  defense  by  individual  citizens,  it  appears  to  me  neces- 
sary to  equip  the  frigates,  and  to  provide  other  vessels  of  inferior 
force,  to  take  under  convoy  such  merchant-vessels  as  shall  remain 
unarmed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cruisers,  whose  depredations  have  been 
most  injurious,  have  been  buUt,  and  some  of  them  partially 
equipped,  in  the  United  States.  Although  an  effectual  remedy 
may  be  attended  with  di£Bculty,  yet  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
present  the  subject  generally  to  your  consideration.  If  a  mode 
can  be  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  from  being  converted  into  the  means  of  an- 
noying our  trade,  a  great  evil  will  be  prevented.  With  the  same 
view,  I  think  it  proper  to  mention  that  some  of  our  citizens,  resi- 
dents abroad,  have  fitted  out  privateers,  and  others  have  volun- 
tarily taken  the  command,  or  entered  on  board  of  them,  and 
committed  spoliations  on  the  commerce  qf  the  United  States. 
Such  unnatural  and  iniquitous  practices  can  be  restrained  only  by 
severe  punishments. 

,But  besides  a  protection  of  our  commerce  on  the  seas,  I  think 
it  highly  necessary  to  protect  it  at  home,  where  it  is  collected  in 
our  most  important  ports.  The  distance  of  the  United  States 
from  Europe,  and  the  well-known  promptitude,  ardor,  and  courage 
of  the  people  in  defense  of  their  country,  happily  diminish  the 
probability  of  invasion.  Nevertheless,  to  guard  against  sudden 
and  predatory  incursions,  the  situation  of  some  of  our  principal 
seaports  demands  your  consideration.  And  as  our  country  is  vul- 
nerable in  other  interests  besides  those  of  commerce,  you  will  seri- 
ously deliberate  whether  the  means  of  general  defense  ought  not 
to  be  increased  by  an  addition  to  the  regular  artillery  and  cavalry, 
and  by  arrangements  for  forming  a  provisional  army. 

With  the  same  view,  and  as  a  measure  which,  even  in  time  of 
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universal  peace,  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  I  recommend  to  your 
consideration  a  revision  of  the  laws  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  to  render  that  natural  and  safe  defense 
of  the  country  efficacious. 

Although  it  is  very  true  that  we  ought  not  to  involve  ourselves 
in  the  political  system  of  Europe,  but  to  keep  ourselves  always 
distinct  and  separate  from  it  if  we  can,  yet  to  effect  this  separa- 
tion, early,  punctual,  and  continual  information  of  the  current 
chain  of  events,  and  of  the  political  projects  in  contemplation,  is 
no  less  necessary  than  if  we  were  directly  concerned  in  them.  It 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  discovery  of  the  efforts  made  to  draw 
us  in  the  vortex,  in  season  to  make  preparations  against  them. 
However  we  may  consider  ourselves,  the  maritime  and  commercial 
powers  of  the  world  will  consider  the  United  States  of  America 
as  forming  a  weight  in  that  balance  of  power  in  Europe  which 
can  never  be  forgotten  or  neglected.  It  would  not  only  be  against 
our  interest,  but  it  would  be  doing  wrong  to  one-half  of  Europe 
at  least,  if  we  should  voluntarily  throw  ourselves  into  either  scale. 
It  is  a  natural  policy  for  a  nation  that  studies  to  be  neutral  to 
consult  with  other  nations  engaged  in  the  same  studies  and  pur- 
suits. At  the  same  time  that  measures  might  be  pursued  with  this 
view,  our  treaties  with  Prussia  and  Sweden,  one  of  which  is 
expired  and  the  other  near  expiring,  might  be  renewed. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  particularly 
your  province  to  consider  the  state  of  the  public  finances,  and  to 
adopt  such  measures  respecting  them  as  exigencies  shall  be  found 
to  require.  The  preservation  of  public  credit,  the  regular  extin- 
guishment of  the  public  debt,  and  a  provision  of  funds  to  defray 
any  extraordinary  expenses  will,  of  course,  call  for  your  serious 
attention.  Although  the  imposition  of  new  burdens  can  not  be  in 
itself  agreeable,  yet  there  is  no  ground  to  doubt  that  the  Amer-  ■ 
ican  people  will  expect  from  you  such  measures  as  their  actual 
engagements,  their  present  security,  and  future  interests  demand. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the 
present  situation  of  our  country  imposes  an  obligation  on  all  the 
departments  of  Government  to  adopt  an  explicit  and  decided  con- 
duct. In  my  situation,  an  exposition  of  the  principles  by  which 
my  Administration  will  be  governed  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves  or  the  world,  what 
has  been  before  observed,  that  endeavors  have  been  employed  to 
foster  and  establish  a  division  between  the  Government  and  the 
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people  of  the  United  States.  To  iuvestigate  the  causes  which 
have  encouraged  this  attempt  is  not  necessary;  but  to  repel,  by 
decided  and  united  councils,  insinuations  so  derogatory  to  the 
honor,  and  aggressions  so  dangerous  to  the  Constitution,  Union, 
and  even  independence  of  the  Nation,  is  an  indispensable  duty. 

It  must  not  be  permitted  to  be  doubted  whether  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  support  the  Government  established  by  their 
voluntary  consent  and  appointed'by  their  free  choice,  or  wliether, 
surrendering  themselves  to  the  direction  of  foreign  and  domestic 
factions,  in  opposition  to  their  own  government,  they  will  forfeit 
the  honorable  station  they  have  hitherto  maintained. 

For  myself,  having  never  been  indifferent  to  what  concerned 
the  interests  of  my  country,  devoted  the  best  part  of  my  life  to 
obtain  and  support  its  independence,  and  constantly  witnessed  the 
patriotism,  fidelity,  and  perseverance  of  my  fellow-citizens  on  the 
most  trying  occasions,  it  is  not  for  me  to  hesitate  or  abandon  a 
cause  in  which  my  heart  has  been  so  long  engaged. 

Convinced  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  has  been  just 
and  impartial  to  foreign  nations,  that  those  internal  regulations 
which  have  been  established  by  law  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
are,  in  their  nature,  proper,  and  that  they  have  been  fairly  exe- 
cuted, nothing  will  ever  be  done  by  me  to  impair  the  national 
engagements,  to  innovate  upon  principles  which  have  been  so 
deliberately  and  uprightly  established,  or  to  surrender  in  any  man- 
ner the  rights  of  the  Government.  To  enable  me  to  maintain 
this  declaration  I  rely,  under  God,  with  entire  confidence  on  the 
firm  and  enlightened  support  of  the  National  Legislature,  and 
upon  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

There  was  a  small  Federalist  majority  in  each 
House  at  the  opening  of  this  special  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  this  majority  was  subsequently  increased. 
Jonathan  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  a  Federalist,  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  at  this  time,  and  at  the 
next  biennial  organization  of  that  body,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1799,  Theodore  Sedgwick  of  Massachusetts,  also 
a  leading  Federalist,  was  chosen  Speaker.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  term  Congress  was  favorably  organized 
for  the   Administration.     During  this   special  session 
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an  act  was  passed  forbidding  Americans  to  fit  out 
privateers  against  nations  at  peace  with  this  country, 
thus  showing  the  strong  desire  of  the  Administration 
to  remain  on  neutral  grounds,  and  avoid  foreign  com- 
plications. But  steps  were  taken,  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  President's  speech,  to  prepare  the 
country  for  defense.  The  President  was  authorized  to 
call  out  eighty  thousand  of  the  militia,  and  provision 
was  made  for  a  small  navy.  An  act  was  passed  for- 
bidding the  exporting  of  arms,  and  encouraging  the 
importation  of  ammunition  and  arms. 

To  defray  these  extra  expenses  an  act  was  passed 
which  had  so  much  the  air  of  the  famous  British 
"Stamp  Act"  of  1765,  that  it  was  received  with  de- 
cided ill-feeling  throughout  the  country.  It  imposed  a 
tax  on  parchment  and  paper  used  in  certain  valuable 
business  transactions.  A  duty  was  also  laid  on  salt, 
but  an  effort  was  made  to  render  the  necessary  burden 
as  little  offensive  to  the  country  as  possible.  Mr.  Ad- 
ams believed  that  the  safety  of  this  Nation  lay  in  its 
militia  and  a  strong  naval  power,  and  hoped  to  be  able 
while  at  the  head  of  the  Administration  to  be  instru- 
mental in  fixing  permanently  the  foundation  of  a  re- 
spectable navy. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  10th  of  July,  1797, 
having  mainly  confined  its  attention  to  the  subjects  of 
the  Executive  speech,  which  had  been  looked  upon  as 
able  and  satisfactory. 

The  Senate  readily  confirmed  the  President's  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  to  France,  although  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Gerry  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Fed- 
eralists. Mr.  Adams  was  strongly  inclined  to  take  the 
course  of  his  predecessor  in  making  the  Republicans 
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share  the  responsibility  of  important  affairs.  Even 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  Executive  ofl&ce 
he  had  requested  Mr.  Jefferson  to  undertake  the  disa- 
greeable mission  to  France,  for  the  same  general  rea- 
sons that  led  Washington  to  send  Mr.  Monroe,  to  that 
country  a  few  years  before.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  de- 
clined, Mr.  Madison,  who  had  gone  into  the  opposition 
ranks,  was  invited  to  undertake  the  service,  but  he  also 
declined  with  reasons  that  appeared  less  valid  than 
Mr.  Jefferson's. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Adams  had  good  grounds 
for  being  satisfied  with  the  introduction  of  his  Admin- 
istration ;  and  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
he  hastened  off  to  escape  the  sickly  season  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  enjoy  the  life  so  dear  to  him  on  the  little 
farm  at  Quincy. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  EVENTS  IN  HIS  MESSAGES— 
THE  "ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS." 

ME.  ADAMS'S  FIRST  ANNUAL  SPEECH. 

November  23,  1797. 

Gentlemen  op  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  op  the  House  op  Eepre- 
sentativbs : 

I  was  for  some  time  apprehensive  that  it  would  be  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  contagious  sickness  which  afflicted  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  to  convene  the  National  Legislature  at  some  other 
place.  This  measure  it  was  desirable  to  avoid,  because  it  would 
occasion  much  public  inconvenience,  and  a  considerable  public 
expense,  and  add  to  the  calamities  of  the  people  of  this  city, 
whose  sufferings  must  have  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  their 
fellow-citizens.  Therefore,  after  taking  measures  to  ascertain  the 
state  and  decline  of  the  sickness,  I  postponed  my  determination, 
having  hopes  (now  happily  realized),  that  without  hazard  to  the 
lives  of  the  members.  Congress  might  assemble  at  this  place, 
where  it  was  by  law  next  to  meet. 

I  submit,  however,  to  your  consideration,  whether  a  power  to 
postpone  the  meeting  of  Congress,  without  passing  the  time  iixed 
by  the  Constitution  upon  such  occasions,  would  not  be  a  useful 
amendment  to  the  law  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-four. 

Although  I  can  not  yet  congratulate  you  on  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace  in  Europe,  and  the  restoration  of  security  to  the 
persons  and  properties  of  our  citizens  from  injustice  and  violence 
at  sea,  we  have  nevertheless  abundant  cause  of  gratitude  to  the 
Source  of  benevolence  and  influence  for  interior  tranquillity  and 
personal  security,  for  propitious  seasons,  prosperous  agriculture, 
productive  fisheries,  and  general  improvements,  and,  above  all, 
for  a  rational  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  a  calm  but 
steady  determination  to  support  our  sovereignty,  as  well  as  our 
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moral  and  religious  principles,  against  all  open  and  secret  attacks. 
Our  envoys  extraordinary  to  the  French  republic  embarked, 
one  in  July,  the  other  early  in  August,  to  join  their  colleague  in 
Holland.  I  have  received  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  both  of 
them  in  Holland,  from  whence  they  all  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
neys to  Paris,  within  a  few  days  of  the  19th  of  September.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  this  mission,  I  trust  that  nothing  will 
have  been  omitted  on  my  part  to  conduct  the  negotiation  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  on  such  equitable  terms  as  may  be  compat- 
ible with  the  safety,  honor,  and  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing,  in  the  mean  time,  will  contribute  so  much  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  and  the  attainment  of  justice,  as  a  manifestation 
of  that  energy  and  unanimity  of  which,  on  many  former  occasions, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  given  such  memorable  proofs, 
and  the  exertion  of  those  resources  for  national  defense  which  a 
beneficent  Providence  has  kindly  placed  within  their  power. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  nothing  has  occurred  since 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  which  renders  inexpedient  those  pre- 
cautionary measures  recomrpended  by  me  to  the  consideration  of 
the  two  Houses  at  the  opening  of  your  late  extraordinary  session. 
If  that  system  was  then  prudent,  it  is  more  so  now,  as  increasing 
depredations  strengthen  the  reasons  for  its  adoption. 

Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  negotiations  with 
France,  and  whether  the  war  in  Europe  is  or  is  not  to  continue,  I 
hold  it  most  certain  that  permanent  tranquillity  and  order  will  not 
soon  be  obtained.  The  state  of  society  has  so  long  been  disturbed, 
the  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligations  so  much  weakened, 
public  faith  and  national  honor  have  been  so  impaired,  respect  to 
treaties  has  been  so  diminished,  and  the  law  of  nations  has  lost  so 
much  of  its  force,  while  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  and  violence  have 
been  so  long  unrestrained,  there  remains  no  reasonable  ground  on 
which  to  raise  an  expectation  that  a  commerce  without  protection 
or  defense  will  not  be  plundered. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  essential,  if  not  to  their 
existence,  at  least  to  their  comfort,  their  growth,  prosperity,  and 
happiness.  The  genius,  character,  and  habits  of  the  people  are 
highly  commercial.  Their  cities  have  been  formed  and  exist  upon 
commerce.  Our  agriculture,  fisheries,  arts,  and  manufactures  are 
connected  with  and  depend  upon  it.  In  short,  commerce  has 
made  this  country  what  it  is,  and  it  can  not  be  destroyed  or  neg- 
lected without  involving  the  people  in  poverty  and  distress.    Great 
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numbers  are  directly  and  solely  supported  by  navigation.  The 
faith  of  society  is  pledged  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
commercial  and  seafaring,  no  less  than  of  the  other,  citizens. 
Under  this  view  of  our  aliairs,  I  should  hold  myself  guilty  of  a 
neglect  of  duty  if  I  forebore  to  recommend  that  we  should  make 
every  exertion  to  protect  our  commerce,  and  to  place  our  country 
in  a  suitable  posture  of  defense,  as  the  only  sure  means  of  pre- 
serving both. 

I  have  entertained  an  expectation  that  it  would  have  been  in 
my  power,  at  the  opening  of  this  session,  to  have  communicated 
to  you  the  agreeable  information  of  the  due  execution  of  our 
treaty  with  his  catholic  majesty  respecting  the  withdrawing  of  his 
troops  from  our  territory  and  the  demarcation  of  the  line  of  limits. 
But  by  the  latest  authentic  intelligence,  Spanish  garrisons  were 
still  continued  within  our  country,  and  the  running  of  the  bound- 
ary line  had  not  been  commenced.  These  circumstances  are  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  they  can  not  fail  to  affect  the  Indians  in 
a  manner  injurious  to  the  United  States.  Still,  however,  indulg- 
ing the  hope  that  the  answers  which  have  been  given  will  remove 
the  objections  offered  by  the  Spanish  officers  to  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  treaty,  I  have  judged  it  proper  that  we  should 
continue  in  readiness  to  receive  the  posts  and  to  run  the  line  of 
limits.  Further  information  on  this  subject  will  be  communicated 
in  the  course  of  the  session. 

In  connection  with  this  unpleasant  state  of  things  on  our  west- 
ern frontier,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  mention  the  attempts  of  foreign 
agents  to  alienate  the  affections  of  Indian  nations,  and  to  excite 
them  to  actual  hostOities  against  the  United  States.  Great  activ- 
ity has  been  exerted,  by  those  persons  who  have  insinuated  them- 
selves among  the  Indian  tribes  residing  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  to  influence  them  to  transfer  their  affections  and 
force  to  a  foreign  nation,  to  form  them  into  a  confederacy  and 
prepare  them  for  a  war  against  the  United  States.  Although 
measures  have  been  taken  to  counteract  these  infractions  of  our 
rights,  to  prevent  Indian  hostilities,  and  to  preserve  entire  their 
attachment  to  the  United  States,  it  is  my  duty  to  observe,  that  to 
give  a  better  effect  to  these  measures,  and  to  obviate  the  conse- 
quences of  a  repetition  of  such  practices,  a  law  providing  adequate 
punishment  for  such  offenses  may  be  necessary. 

The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  fifth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  between  the  United 
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States  and  Great  Britain,  to  ascertain  the  river  which  was  truly- 
intended  under  the  name  of  the  river  St.  Croix  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  met  at  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  in  October,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  viewed  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  in  question  and  adjacent  shores  on  the  islands ;  and  being 
of  opinion  that  actual  surveys  of  both  rivers  to  their  sources  were 
necessary,  gave  to  the  agents  of  the  two  nations  instructions  for 
that  purpose,  and  adjourned  to  meet  at  Boston  in  August.  They 
met.  But  the  surveys  requiring  more  time  than  had  been  sup- 
posed, and  not  being  then  completed,  the  commissioners  again  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Providence,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  in 
June  next,  when  we  may  expect  a  final  examination  and  decision. 

The  commissioners  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  sixth  article 
of  the  treaty,  met  at  Philadelphia  in  May  last,  to  examine  the 
claims  of  British  subjects  for  debts  contracted  before  the  peace, 
and  still  remaining  due  to  them  from  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  Various  causes  have  hitherto  prevented  any  de- 
terminations, but  the  business  is  now  resumed,  and  doubtless  will 
be  prosecuted  without  interruption. 

Several  decisions  on  the  claims  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  losses  and  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  irregular  and 
Ulegal  captures  or  condemnation  of  their  vessels  or  other  property, 
have  been  made  by  the  commissioners  in  London  conformably  to 
the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty.  The  sums  awarded  by  the  com- 
njissioners  have  been  paid  by  the  British  government.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  other  claims,  where  cost  and  damages,  and  not 
captured  property,  were  the  only  objects  in  question,  had  been 
decided  by  arbitration,  and  the  sums  awarded  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  also  been  paid. 

The  commissioners  appointed  agreeably  to  the  twenty-first 
article  of  our  treaty  with  Spain,  met  at  Philadelphia  in  the  sum- 
mer past,  to  examine  and  decide  on  the  claims  of  our  citizens  for 
losses  they  have  sustained  in  consequence  of  their  vessels  and  car- 
goes having  been  taken  by  the  subjects  of  his  catholic  majesty 
during  the  late  war  between  Spain  and  France.  Their  sittings 
have  been  interrupted,  but  are  now  resumed. 

The  United  States  being  obligated  to  make  compensation  for 
the  losses  and  damages  sustained  by  British  subjects,  upon  the 
award  of  the  commissioners  acting  under  the  sixth  article  of  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  losses  and  damages  sus- 
tained by  British  subjects  by  reason  of  the  capture  of  their  vessels 
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and  merchandise  taken  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  and  brought  into  their  ports,  or  taken  by  vessels 
originally  armed  in  ports  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  awards 
of  the  commissioners  acting  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  same 
treaty,  it  is  necessary  that  provision  be  made  for  fulfilling  these 
obligations. 

The  numerous  captures  of  American  vessels  by  the  cruisers 
of  the  French  republic  and  by  some  of  those  of  Spain,  have  occa- 
sioned considerable  expenses  in  making  and  supporting  the  claims 
of  our  citizens  before  their  tribunals.  The  sums  required  for  this 
purpose  have  in  divers  instances  been  disbursed  by  the  consuls  of 
the  United  States.  By  means  of  the  same  captures,  great  num- 
bers of  our  seamen  have  been  thrown  ashore  in  foreign  countries, 
destitute  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  sick  in  particular 
have  been  exposed  to  grievous  sufferings.  The  consuls  have, 
in  these  cases,  also  advanced  money  for  their  relief.  For 
these  advances  they  reasonably  expect  reimbursements  from  the 
United  States. , 

The  consular  act  relative  to  seamen  requires  revision  and 
amendment.  The  provisions  for  their  support  in  foreign  countries, 
and  for  their  return,  are  found  to  be  inadequate  and  ineffectual. 
Another  provision  seems  necessary  to  be  added  to  the  consular 
act;  some  foreign  vessels  have  been  discovered  sailing  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  and  with  forged  papers.  It  seldom 
happens  that  the  consuls  can  detect  this  deception,  because  they 
have  no  authority  to  demand  an  inspection  of  the  registers  and 
sea  letters. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  my  duty  to 
recommend  to  your  serious  consideration  those  objects  which,  by 
the  Constitution,  are  placed  particularly  within  your  sphere — the 
national  debts  and  taxes. 

Since  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  by  which  the  public  de- 
fense was  provided  for  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  the 
system  of  loans  has  been  introduced ;  and  as  no  nation  can  raise 
within  the  year  by  taxes  sufiicient  sums  for  defense  and  for  mili- 
tary operations  in  time  of  war,  the  sums  loaned  and  debts  con- 
tracted have  necessarily  become  the  subjects  of  what  have  been 
called  funding  systems.  The  consequences  arising  from  the  con- 
tinual accumulation  of  public  debts  in  other  countries,  ought  to 
admonish  us  to  be  careful  to  prevent  their  growth  in  our  own. 
The  national  defense  must  be  provided  for  as  well  as  the  support 
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of  government,  but  both  should  be  accomplished  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  immediate  taxes,  and  as  little  as  possible  by  loans. 

The  estimates  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year  will  by  my 
direction  be  laid  before  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, we  are  met  together  at  a  most  interesting  period. 
The  situations  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  are  singular  and 
portentous.  Connected  with  some  by  treaties,  and  with  all  by 
commerce,  no  important  event  there  can  be  indifferent  to  us. 
Such  circumstances  call  with  peculiar  importunity  not  less  for  a 
disposition  to  unite  all  those  measures  on  which  the  honor,  safety, 
and  prosperity  of  our  country  depend,  than  for  all  the  exertions 
of  wisdom  and  firmness. 

In  all  such  measures  you  may  rely  on  my  zealous  and  hearty 
concurrence. 

.  SECOND  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

December  8,  1798. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

While  with  reverence  and  resignation  we  contemplate  the  dis- 
pensation of  Divine  Providence  in  the  alarming  and  destructive 
pestilence  with  which  several  of  our  cities  and  towns  have  been 
visited,  there  is  cause  for  gratitude  and  mutual  congratulations 
that  the  malady  has  disappeared,  and  that  we  are  again  permitted 
to  assemble  in  safety  at  the  seat  of  government  for  the  discharge 
of  our  important  duties.  But  when  we  reflect  that  this  fatal  dis- 
order has,  within  a  few  years,  made  repeated  ravages  in  some  of 
our  principal  seaports,  and  with  increased  malignancy ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  public  and  private  business,  whereby  the  national  interests 
are  deeply  affected,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  invite  the  legislature 
of  the  Union  to  examine  the  expediency  of  establishing  suitable 
regulations  in  aid  of  the  health  laws  of  the  respective  States ;  for 
these  being  formed  on  the  idea  that  contagious  sickness  may  be 
communicated  through  the  channels  of  commerce,  there  seems  to 
be  a  necessity  that  Congress,  which  alone  can  regulate  trade, 
should  frame  a  system  which,  while  it  may  tend  to  preserve  the 
general  health,  may  be  compatible  with  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  the  safety  of  the  revenue. 

While  we  think  on  this  calamity,  and  sympathize  with  the  im- 
mediate  sufferers,  we    have   abundant  reason    to  present   to  the 
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Supreme  Being  our  annual  oblations  of  gratitude  for  a  liberal 
participation  in  the  ordinary  blessings  of  his  providence.  To  the 
usual  subjects  of  gratitude  I  can  not  omit  to  add  one  of  the  first 
importance  to  our  well-being  and  safety,  I  mean  that  spirit  which 
has  arisen  in  our  country  against  the  menaces  and  aggressions  of 
a  foreign  nation.  A  mnnly  sense  of  national  honor,  dignity,  and 
independence  has  appeared,  which,  if  encouraged  and  invigorated 
by  every  branch  of  the  government,  will  enable  us  to  view  undis- 
mayed the  enterprises  of  any  foreign  power,  and  become  the  sure 
foundation  of  national  prosperity  and  glory. 

The  course  of  the  transactions  in  relation  to  the  United  States 
and  France  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  during  your  recess, 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  future  communication.  That  com- 
munication will  confirm  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  measures  which 
have  been  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  toward 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences  with  that  power.  You  will 
at  the  same  time  perceive  that  the  French  government  appears 
solicitous  to  impress  the  opinion  that  it  is  averse  to  a  rupture  with 
this  country,  and  that  it  has,  in  a  qualified  manner,  declared 
itself  willing  to  receive  a  minister  from  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  a  good  understanding.  It  is  unfortunate  for 
professions  of  this  kind  that  they  should  be  expressed  in  terms 
which  may  countenance  the  inadmissible  pretension  of  a  right  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  which  a  minister  from  the  United 
States  should  possess,  and  that,  while  France  is  asserting  the  ex- 
istence of  a  disposition  on  her  part  to  conciliate  with  sincerity  the 
difierences  which  have  arisen,  the  sincerity  of  a  like  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  which  so  many  demonstra- 
tive proofs  have  been  given,  should  even  be  indirectly  questioned. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  decree  of  the  directory 
alleged  to  be  intended  to  restrain  the  depredations  of  French 
cruisers  on  our  commerce,  has  not  given,  and  can  not  give,  auy 
relief.  It  enjoins  them  to  conform  to  all  the  laws  of  France  rela- 
tive to  cruising  and  prizes,  while  these  laws  are  themselves  the 
sources  of  the  depredation  of  which  we  have  so  long,  so  justly, 
and  so  fruitlessly  complained. 

The  law  of  France,  enacted  in  January  last,  which  subjects  to 
capture  and  condemnation  neutral  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  if  any 
portion  of  the  latter  are  of  British  fabric  or  produce,  although 
the  entire  property  belong  to  neutrals,  instead  of  being  rescinded, 
has  lately  received  a  confirmation  by  the  failure  of  a  proposition 
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for  its  repeal.  While  this  law,  whicli  is  an  unequivocal  act  of  war 
OD  the  commerce  of  the  nations  it  attacks,  continues  in  force,  those 
nations  can  see  in  the  French  government  only  a  power  regardless 
of  their  essential  rights,  of  their  independence  and  sovereignty ; 
and  if  they  possess  the  means,  they  can  reconcile  nothing  with 
their  interest  and  honor  but  a  firm  resistance. 

Hitherto,  therefore,  nothing  is  discoverable  in  the  conduct  of 
France  which  ought  to  change  or  relax  our  measures  of  defense. 
On  the  contrary,  to  extend  and  invigorate  them  is  our  true 
policy.  We  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  these  measures  have 
been  thus  far  adopted  and  pursued,  and  in  proportion  as  we  en- 
large our  view  of  the  portentous  and  incalculable  situation  of 
Europe,  we  shall  discover  new  and  cogent  motives  for  the  fuU 
development  of  our  energies  and  resources. 

But  in  demonstrating  by  our  conduct  that  we  do  not  fear  war 
in  the  necessary  protection  of  our  rights  and  honor,  we  shall  give 
no  room  to  infer  that  we  abandon  the  desire  of  peace.  An  efiicient 
preparation  for  war  can  alone  insure  peace.  It  is  peace  that  we 
have  uniformly  and  perseveringly  cultivated,  and  harmony  between 
us  and  Prance  may  be  restored  at  her  option.  But  to  send 
another  minister  without  more  determinate  assurances  that  he  would 
be  received,  would  be  an  act  of  humiliation  to  which  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  submit.  It  must,  therefore,  be  left  with  France 
(if  she  is  indeed  desirous  of  accommodation)  to  take  the  requisite 
steps.  The  United  States  will  steadily  observe  the  maxims  by 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  governed.  They  will  respect  the 
sacred  rights  of  embassy.  And  with  a  sincere  disposition  on  the 
part  of  France  to  desist  from  hostility,  to  make  reparation  for  the 
injuries  heretofore  inflicted  on  our  commerce,  and  to  do  justice  in 
future,  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  a  friendly  inter- 
course. In  making  to  you  this  declaration,  I  give  a  pledge  to 
France  and  the  world  that  the  executive  authority  of  this  country 
still  adheres  to  the  humane  and  pacific  policy  which  has  inva- 
riably governed  its  proceedings,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  But  considering  the  late  manifestations  of  her 
policy  toward  foreign  nations,  I  deem  it  a  duty  deliberately  and 
solemnly  to  declare  my  opinion,  that  whether  we  negotiate  with 
her  or  not,  vigorous  preparations  for  war  will  be  alike  indispensa- 
ble. These  alone  will  give  to  us  an  equal  treaty,  and  insure  its 
observance. 
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Among  the  measures  of  preparation  which  appear  expedient,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  recall  your  attention  to  the  naval  establish- 
ment. The  beneficial  efiects  of  the  small  naval  armament  pro- 
vided under  the  acts  of  the  last  session  are  known  and  acknowl- 
edged. Perhaps  no  country  ever  experienced  more  sudden  and 
remarkable  advantages  from  any  measure  of  policy  than  we  have 
derived  from  the  arming  for  our  maritime  protection  and  defense. 
We  ought,  without  loss  of  time,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  in- 
crease of  our  navy  to  a  size  suflBcient  to  guard  our  coast  and  pro- 
tect our  trade.  Such  a  naval  force,  as  it  is  doubtless  in  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  create  and  maintain,  would  also  afford  to 
them  the  best  means  of  defense  by  facilitating  the  safe  transporta- 
tion of  troops  and  stores  to  every  part  of  our  extensive  coast.  To 
accomplish  this  important  object,  a  prudent  foresight  requires  that 
systematical  measures  be  adopted  for  procuring  at  all  times  the 
requisite  timber  and  other  supplies.  In  what  manner  this  shall  be 
done  I  leave  to  your  consideration. 

I  will  now  advert,  gentlemen,  to  some  matters  of  less  moment, 
but  proper  to  be  communicated  to  the  National  Legislature. 

After  the  Spanish  garrisons  had  evacuated  the  posts  they  oc- 
cupied at  the  Natchez  and  Walnut  Hills,  the  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  commenced  his  observations  to  ascertain  the  point 
near  the  Mississippi  which  terminated  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  run  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
He  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  Spanish  commissioner,  when  the 
work  of  the  former  was  confirmed,  and  they  proceeded  together 
to  the  demarcation  of  the  line.  Recent  information  renders  it 
probable  that  southern  Indians,  either  instigated  to  oppose  the  de- 
marcation or  jealous  of  the  consequences  of  suffering  white  people 
to  run  a  line  over  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  not  been 
extinguished,  have  ere  this  time  stopped  the  progress  of  the  com- 
missioners. And  considering  the  mischiefs  which  may  result  from 
continuing  the  demarcaticm  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  the  great  expense  attending  it,  and  that  the  boundaries 
which  the  commissioners  have  actually  established  probably  extend 
at  least  as  far  as  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished,  it  will, 
perhaps,  become  expedient  and  necessary  to  suspend  further  pro- 
ceedings by  recalling  our  commissioner. 

The  commissioners  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  fifth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  between  the 
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United  States  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  to  determine  what  river 
was  truly  intended  under  the  name  of  the  River  St.  Croix  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary 
therein  described,  have  finally  decided  that  question.  On  the  25th 
of  October,  they  made  their  declaration  that  a  river  called  Scoo- 
diac,  which  falls  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay  at  its  north-western 
quarter,  was  the  true  St.  Croix  intended  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
as  far  as  its  great  fork,  where  one  of  its  streams  comes  from  the 
westward  and  the  other  from  the  northward,  and  that  the  latter 
stream  is  the  continuation  of  the  St.  Croix  to  its  source.  This 
decision,  it  is  understood,  will  preclude  all  contention  among  indi- 
vidual claimants,  as  it  seems  that  the  Scoodiac  and  its  northern 
branch  bound  the  grants  of  lands  which  have  been  made  by  the 
respective  adjoining  governments.  A  subordinate  question,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  suggested,  still  remains  to  be  determined.  Be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  as  now  settled,  and  what  is 
usually  called  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  lie  a  number  of  valuable  islands. 
The  commissioners  have  not  continued  the  boundary  line  through 
any  channel  of  these  islands,  and  unless  the  Bay  of  Passama- 
quoddy be  a  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  this  further  adjustment 
of  boundary  will  be  necessary.  But  it  is  apprehended  that  this 
will  not  be  a  matter  of  any  difficulty. 

Such  progress  has  been  made  in  the  examination  and  decision 
of  cases  of  captures  and  condemnations  of  American  vessels  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  that  it  is  supposed  the  commissioners  will  be  able  to  bring 
their  business  to  a  conclusion  in  August  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  commissioners  acting  under  the  twenty-fifth  article  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  have  adjusted  most 
of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  for  losses  sustained  in  consequence  of 
their  vessels  and  cargoes  having  been  taken  by  the  subjects  of  his 
catholic  majesty  during  the  late  war  between  France  and  Spain. 

Various  circumstances  have  occurred  to  delay  the  execution 
of  the  law  for  augmenting  the  military  establishment;  among 
these,  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  fullest  information  to  direct  the 
best  selection  of  officers.  As  this  object  will  now  be  speedily  ajc- 
complished,  it  is  expected  that  the  raising  and  organizing  of  the 
troops  will  proceed  without  obstacle  and  with  effect. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have  directed 
an  estimate  of  the  appropriations  which  will  be  necessary  for  the 
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service  of  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you,  accompanied 
■with  a  view  of  the  public  receipts  and  expenditures  to  a  recent 
period.  It  will  afford  you  satisfaction  to  infer  the  great  extent 
and  solidity  of  the  public  resources  from  the  prosperous  state  of 
the  finances,  notwithstanding  the  unexampled  embarrassments 
which  have  Attended  commerce.  When  you  reflect  on  the  con- 
spicuous examples  of  patriotism  and  liberality  which  have  been 
exhibited  by  our  mercantile  fellow-citizens,  and  how  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  resources  depends  on  their  enterprise,  you  will 
naturally  consider  whether  their  convenience  can  not  be  promoted 
and  reconciled  with  the  security  of  the  revenue  by  a  revision  of 
the  system  by  which  the  collection  is  at  present  regulated. 

During  your  recess,  measures  have  been  steadily  pursued  for 
effecting  the  valuations  and  returns  directed  by  the  act  of  the  last 
session,  preliminary  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  a  direct 
tax.  No  other  delays  or  obstacles  have  been  experienced,  except 
such  as  were  expected  to  arise  from  the  great  extent  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  magnitude  and  novelty  of  the  operation,  and  enough 
has  been  accomplished  to  assure  a  fulfillment  of  the  views  of  the 
legislature. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives,  I  can  not  close  this  address  without  once  more  ad- 
verting to  our  political  situation,  and  inculcating  the  essential 
importance  of  uniting  in  the  maintenance  of  our  dearest  interests ; 
and  I  trust  that  by  the  temper  and  wisdom  of  your  proceedings, 
and  by  a  harmony  of  measures,  we  shall  secure  to  our  country 
that  weight  and  respect  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 
December  3,  1799. 
Gentlemen  op  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  op  the  House  op  Repre- 
sentatives : 
It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  meet  the  sixth  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America.     Coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  at  this  critical  and  interesting  period,  the  members  must  be 
fully  possessed  of  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  our  constituents. 

The  flattering  prospects  of  abundance  from  the  labors  of  the 
people  by  land  and  sea ;  the  prosperity  of  our  extended  commerce, 
notwithstanding  interruptions  occasioned  by  the  belligerent  state 
of  a  great  part  of  the  world;  the  return  of  health,  industry,  and 
trade,  to  those  cities  which  have  lately  been  afflicted  with  disease ; 
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and  the  various  and  inestimable  advantages,  civil  and  religious, 
■which,  secured  under  our  happy  frame  of  government,  are  con- 
tinued to  us  unimpaired,  demand  of  the  whole  American  people 
sincere  thanks  to  a  benevolent  Deity  for  the  merciful  dispensations 
of  his  providence. 

But  while  these  numerous  blessings  are  recoUectedf  it  is  a  pain- 
ful duty  to  advert  to  the  ungrateful  return  which  has  been  made 
for  them  by  some  of  the  people  in  certain  counties  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, where,  seduced  by  the  arts  and  misrepresentations  of  designing 
men,  they  have  openly  resisted  the  law  directing  the  valuation  of 
houses  and  lands.  Such  deiiance  was  given  to  the  civil  authority 
as  rendered  hopeless  all  further  attempts  by  judicial  process  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  it  became  necessary  to  direct 
a  military  force  to  be  employed,  consisting  of  some  companies  of 
regular  troops,  volunteers,  and  militia,  by  whose  zeal  and  activity, 
in  co-operation  with  the  judicial  power,  order  and  submission  were 
restored,  and  many  of  the  offenders  arrested.  Of  these  some  have 
been  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  and  others,  charged  with  various 
crimes,  remain  to  be  tried. 

To  give  due  effect  to  the  civil  administration  of  government, 
and  to  insure  a  just  execution  of  the  laws,  a  revision  and  amend- 
ment of  the  judiciary  system  is  indispensably  necessary.  In  this 
extensive  country,  it  can  not  but  happen  that  numerous  questions 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  the  rights  and  duties 
of  officers  and  citizens,  must  arise.  On  the  one  hand,  the  laws 
should  be  executed ;  on  the  other,  individuals  should  be  guarded 
from  oppression.  Neither  of  these  objects  is  sufficiently  assured 
under  the  present  organization  of  the  judicial  department.  I 
therefore  earnestly  recommend  the  subject  to  your  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Persevering  in  the  pacific  and  humane  policy  which  has  been 
invariably  professed  and  sincerely  pursued  by  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  when  indications  were  made  on  the 
part  of  the  French  republic  of  a  disposition  to  accommodate  the 
existing  differences  between  the  two  countries,  I  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  prepare  for  meeting  their  advances  by  a  nomination  of 
ministers  upon  certain  conditions  which  the  honor  of  our  country 
dictated,  and  which  its  moderation  had  given  a  right  to  prescribe. 
The  assurances  which  were  required  of  the  French  government 
previous  to  the  departure  of  our  envoys,  have  been  given  through 
their  minister  of  foreign  relations,  and  I  have  directed  them  to 
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proceed  on  their  mission  to  Paris.  They  have  full  power  to  con- 
clude a  treaty,  subject  to  the  constitutional  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  characters  of  these  gentlemen  are  sure  pledges 
to  their  country  that  nothing  incompatible  with  its  honor  or  in- 
terest, nothing  inconsistent  with  our  obligations  of  good  faith  or 
friendship  to  any  other  nation,  will  be  stipulated. 

It  appearing  probable,  from  the  information  I  received,  that 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  some  ports  in  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo  might  safely  be  renewed,  I  took  such  steps  as  seemed  to 
me  expedient  to  ascertain  that  point.  The  result  being  satisfac- 
tory, I  then,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject, directed  the  restraints  and  prohibitions  of  that  intercourse  to 
be  discontinued  on  terms  which  were  made  known  by  proclama- 
tion. Since  the  renewal  of  this  intercourse,  our  citizens  trading  to 
those  ports,  with  their  property,  have  been  duly  respected,  and 
privateering  from  those  ports  has  ceased. 

In  examining  the  claims  of  British  subjects  by  the  commis- 
sioners at  Philadelphia,  acting  under  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  with  Great  Britain,  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  on  points  deemed  essential  in  the  interpretation 
of  that  article,  has  arisen  between  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  other  members  of  that  board,  from 
which  the  former  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  withdraw.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  regretted  that  the  execution  of  an  article  produced 
by  a  mutual  spirit  of  amity  and  justice,  should  have  been  thus 
unavoidably  interrupted.  It  is,  however,  confidently-  expected 
that  the  same  spirit  of  amity  and  the  same  sense  of  justice  in 
which  it  originated  will  lead  to  satisfactory  explanations.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  commission  in 
Philadelphia,  his  Britannic  majesty  has  directed  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  him  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  relating 
to  British  captures  of  American  vessels,  to  withdraw  from  the 
board  sitting  in  London ;  but  with  the  express  declaration  of  his 
determination  to  fulfill,  with  punctuality  and  good  faith,  the  en- 
gagements which  his  majesty  has  contracted  by  his  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  will  be  instructed  to  resume  their 
functions  whenever  the  obstacles  which  impede  the  progress  of  the 
commission  at  Philadelphia  shall  be  removed.  It  being  in  like 
manner  my  sincere  determination,  so  far  as  the  same  depends  on 
me,  that  with  equal  punctuality  and  good  faith  the  engagements 
contracted  by  the  United  States  in  their  treaties  with  his  Britannic 
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majesty  shall  be  fiilfiUed,  I  shall  immediately  instruct  our  minister 
at  London  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  explanations  necessary  to  a 
just  performance  of  those  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  With  such  dispositions  on  both  sides,  I  can  not  entertain 
a  doubt  that  all  difficulties  wUl  soon  be  removed,  and  that  the 
two  boards  will  then  proceed  and  bring  the  business  committed  to 
them  respectively,  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  act  of  Congress  relative  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States,  requiring  that  on  the  first  Monday  of  December 
next  it  should  be  transferred  from  Philadelphia  to  the  district 
chosen  for  its  permanent  seat,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  inform  you 
that  the  commissioners  appointed  to  provide  suitable  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  Congress  and  of  the  President  and  for  the 
public  offices  of  the  government,  have  made  a  report  of  the  state 
of  the  buildings  designed  for  those  purposes  iu  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, from  which  they  conclude  that  the  reinoval  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  that  place  at  the  time  required  will  be  practicable, 
and  the  accommodation  satisfactory.  Their  report  wiU  be  laid 
before  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives, — I  shall  direct 
the  estimates  of  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  year,  together  with  an  account  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, to  be  laid  before  you.  During  a  period  in  which  a 
great  portion  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  involved  in  a  war 
unusually  calamitous  and  destructive,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the -United  States  could  be  exempted  from  extraordinary 
burdens.  Although  the  period  is  not  arrived  when  the  measures 
adopted  to  secure  our  country  against  foreign  attacks  can  be  re- 
nounced, yet  it  is  alike  necessary,  for  the  honor  of  the  government 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  community,  that  an  exact  economy 
should  be  maintained.  I  invite  you,  gentlemen,  to  investigate  the 
different  branches  of  the  public  expenditure.  The  examination 
will  lead  to  beneficial  retrenchments,  or  produce  a  conviction  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  measures  to  which  the  expenditure  relates. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives, — Al 
a  period  like  the  present,  when  momentous  changes  are  occurring 
and  every  hour  is  preparing  new  and  great  events  in  the  political 
world,  when  a  spirit  of  war  is  prevalent  in  almost  every  nation 
with  whose  aflfairs  the  interest  of  the  United  States  have  any  con- 
nection, unsafe  and  precarious  would  be  our  situation  were  we  to 
neglect  the  means  of  maintainipg  our  just  rights.     The  result  of 
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the  mission  to  France  is  uncertain  ;  but  however  it  may  terminate, 
a  steady  perseverance  in  a  system  of  national  defense  commensu- 
rate with  our  resources  and  the  situation  of  our  country  is  an  ob- 
vious dictate  of  wisdom.  For  remotely  as  we  are  placed  from  the 
belligerent  nations,  and  desirous  as  we  are,  by  doing  justice  to  all, 
to  avoid  offense  to  any,  nothing  short  of  the  power  of  repelling 
aggressions  will  secure  to  our  country  a  rational  prospect  of  es- 
caping the  calamities  of  war  or  national  degradation.  As  to  my- 
self, it  is  my  anxious  desire  so  to  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  me, 
as  to  render  the  people  of  the  United  States  prosperous  and  happy. 
I  rely  with  entire  confidence  on  your  co-operation  in  objects  equally 
your  care,  and  that  our  mutual  labors  will  serve  to  increase  and 
confirm  union  among  our  fellow-citizens  and  an  unshaken  attach- 
ment to  our  government. 

These  firm  but  unostentatious  and  manly  messages, 
or  speeches  as  they  then  were,  met  favorable  responses 
from  Congress,  and  were  well  received  throughout  the 
country.  Aside  from  his  dealings  with  his  official  fam- 
ily and  his  failures  as  a  party  leader,  a  position  he 
never  pretended  or  desired  to  occupy,  Mr.  Adams 
usually  rose  to  the  high  standard  of  the  statesman. 
His  judgment  was  seldom,  and  his  patriotism  never, 
at  fault. 

In  Patrick  Henry's  letter  declining  the  mission  to 

France,  are  these  words  : — 

"  I  entertain  a  high  sense  of  the  honor  done  me  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate.  Nothing  short  of  absolute  necessity  could 
induce  me  to  withhold  my  feeble  aid  from  an  Administration 
whose  abilities,  patriotism,  and  virtue,  deserve  the  gratitude  and 
reverence  of  all  their  fellow-citizens." 

This,  indeed,  was  not  far  from  the  general  senti- 
ment at  that  very  date,  and  in  these  modern  days, 
few,  perhaps,  would  care  to  question  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Henry's  sentiments. 

At  the  first  regular  session  of  Congress,  convening 
November  13th,  1797,  under  Mr.  Adams,  some  impor- 
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tant  laws  were  passed.  The  session  continued  until 
July  16th,  1798,  a  period  of  247  days,  or  over  eight 
months ;  and  the  great  activity  of  Congress  and  ear- 
nestness of  the  Administration,  startled  the  reckless 
leaders  in  France. 

Provision  was  made  at  this  time  for  fortifying  the 
main  sea-coast  towns,  for  protecting  navigation,  for 
maintaining  the  country's  neutrality,  for  an  additional 
land  and  naval  force,  and  a  loan  authorized,  and  a 
direct  tax  on  real  estate  laid  to  defray  the  expenses. 
In  June,  1798,  a  law  was  passed  suspending  the  com- 
mercial relations  with  France,  and  authorizing  the  arm- 
ing of  American  merchant  ships.  A  regular  army  wns 
provided  for ;  the  naval  department  was  established, 
and  the  President  authorized  to  construct  or  purchase 
twelve  twenty-gun  vessels ;  and  during  this  long  ses- 
sion were  passed  the  two  temporary,  but  just  and, 
perhaps,  necessary,  measures,  which  are  even  yet 
spoken  of,  unwittingly'  as  the  crimes  of  Mr.  Adams's 
Administration,  the  "Alien  Law"  and'  the  "Sedition 
Law." 

It  was  claimed,  in  the  usual,  extravagant,  and  reck- 
less way  of  these,  things,  that  the  "  Sedition  Law ' 
struck  at  liberty  of  speech  and  press.  But  it  did  not. 
It  was  only  meant  to  restrain  and  suppress  licentious- 
ness of  the  tongue  and  pen.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
of  the  two  hundred  newspapers  then  published  in  this 
country,  twenty  of  them  were  opposed  to  the  measures 
of  the  Administration,  and  most  of  these  were  edited 
by  aliens,  usually  men  of  irresponsible  and  dangerous 
character.  The  disreputable  and  erroneous  notions  of 
liberty  which  raised  the  outcry  against  the  "  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws,"  yet  unfortunately  exist  in  this  coun- 
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try,  a  legacy  from  the  bad  to  the  bad.  The  just  and 
the  wise  only  claim  for  liberty  the  latitude  of  right- 
doing  ;  beyond  this  limit  lie  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
bridewell,  and  the  penitentiary,  the  old,  established 
correctors  of  sedition,  in  which  the  evil  become  aliens 
to  their  race.  The  "  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws "  were 
merely  bold  and  patriotic  steps  looking  to  the  purity 
and  preservation  of  the  country,  enacted  for  an  ex- 
traordinary and  dangerous  emergency ;  and  the  oppo- 
sition they  met  adds  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  the 
distinguished  individuals  who  backed  it,  and  the  ridi- 
cule and  censure  the  laws  have  ever  since  drawn  forth 
only  display  the  folly  and  untrustworthiness  of  parti- 
san passions  and  views. 

The  President's  second  annual  speech  was  met  in 
eulogistic  terms  by  Congress,  and  further  provisions 
made  in  the  winter  of  1798,  for  the  army  and  navy. 
The  President  was  now  authorized  to  build  twelve 
more  war  A'^essels,  and  money  appropriated  to  defray 
the  expenses. 

During  this  winter  General  Washington  visited 
Philadelphia  for  the  last  time,  and  again  the  attention 
of  the  country  was  mainly  occupied  with  preparations 
for  war.  And  although  there  had  been  no  declaration, 
on  the  high  seas  war  really  existed  between  the  two 
nations.  Early  in  1799,  the  American  frigate  Constel- 
lation captured  the  French  L' Insurgent,  of  equal  force ; 
and  a  year  later  the  same  vessel  was  victorious  in  a 
long  battle  with  the  more  powerful  French  ifrigate, 
Z'  Vengeance. 

Soon  after  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  December, 
1799,  the  country  was  startled  by  the  news  of  the 
death    of   General  Washington.     Patrick    Henry   had 
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died  the  summer  before.  At  this  session,  which  ter- 
minated on  the  14th  of  May,  1800,  immediately  after 
disbanding  the  provisional  army,  some  more  permanent 
measures  were  enacted.  Among  these  were  acts  for 
the  relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  debt,  a  bankrupt 
law,  an  additional  provision  against  the  slave-trade, 
an  act  authorizing  the  taking  of  a  census,  for  extend- 
ing the  privileges  of  "the  postal  service,  and  an  act 
organizing  the  territory  of  Indiana. 

During  the  summer  of  1800  the  effects  of  the 
Government  were  removed  to  the  permanent  Capital, 
in  the  marshes  on  the  Potomac,  now  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  world,  and  here  Mr.  Adams  de- 
livered his  last  speech  to  Congress.  During  this  ses- 
sion provision  was  made  for  a  small  naval  peace  estab- 
lishment, and  several  measures  of  some  importance 
were  enacted.  But  the  question  absorbing  every  other, 
at  this  time,  was  connected  with  the  result  of  the 
Presidential  election.  Still,  Congress  was  able  to  pass 
additional  laws  reconstructing  and  arranging  the  fed- 
eral judiciary,  which  led  to  a  great  deal  of  gossip  and 
censure  at  the  time,  and  the  display  of  some  bad  par- 
tisan blood  in  the  first  year  of  the  succeeding  Admin- 
istration, when  all  the  circuit  appointees  of  Mr.  Adams 
lost  their  places  by  the  temporary  restoration  of  the 
old  system. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  HIS  CABINET. 

A  CLEAR  understanding  of  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  Mr.  Adams's  Administration  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  term,  can  not  be  better  arrived  at 
than  through  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  strange 
conduct  of  his  three  chief  councillors,  Pickering,  Wol- 
cott,  and  McHenry,  and  the  relation  their  actions  bore 
to  Alexander  Hamilton.  Mr.  Adams  did  not  suspect 
Mr.  Hamilton's  connection  with  the  official  conduct 
of  these  men  until  the  summer  of  1798,  and  not  then 
did  he  know  its  extent,  or  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton in  his  Cabinet  affairs,  and  over  the  members  of 
the  Federal  party  in  Congress.  While  at  Quincy,  in 
1798,  Mr.  Adams  addressed  two  questions  to  his  Cab- 
inet to  be  answered  in  writing,  touching  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  France,  and  the  propriety  of  desig- 
nating another  minister  to  that  country  with  a  view  to 
negotiations,  if  the  way  were  satisfactorily  opened  by 
the  revolutionary  leaders.  But  his  questions  received" 
no  attention.  On  a  former  occasion  or  two  his  ques- 
tions to  the  Cabinet  had  met  the  same  fate.  This 
unaccountable  conduct  could  not  always  be  overlooked 
by  the  President,  and  the  case  soon  took  such  a  shape 
as  to  reveal  Mr.  Hamilton  as  the  person  in  whom,  he 
believed,  lay  the  root  of  all  this   mischief.     Congress 
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now  had  a  majority  of  Federalists  in  both  Houses, 
and  finding  it  quite  certain  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  control  the  President  in  all  their  purposes,  the  three 
Cabinet  ministers  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  began 
to  turn  their  attention  more  directly  to  that  body. 
Mr.  Hamilton's  ambition  was  to  become  commander-ia- 
chief  qf  the  army,  which,  it  was  urged  by  him,  should 
be  established  with  a  strength  of  fifty  thousand  effective 
men.  But  seeing  that  he  would  fail  in  this,  his  next 
step  was  to  have  Washington  appointed  General,  and 
this,  he  believed,  would  virtually  give  him  the  com- 
mand, knowing  well  Washington's  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  his  ability.  His  next  step  was  to  secure  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
What  was  Mr.  Hamilton's  policy  was  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  President  was  determined  that  a  decla- 
ration of  war  should  not  be  made  while  things  were 
no  worse  than  they  were,  and  while  he  could  see  any 
hope  of  a  satisfactory  settlement.  While  at  Quincy 
during  the  summer,  he  had  received  letters  from  Mr. 
Murray,  minister  to  Holland,  containing  significant 
indications  of  the  fact  that  the  French  leaders  did  not 
really  desire  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States,  or 
further  complicate  their  affairs.  This  confirmed  him 
in  his  impression  that  another  minister  should  be 
appointed,  and,  if  an  honorable  reception  was  certain, 
should  be  sent  to  France.  This  purpose  was  repug- 
nant to  the  Cabinet.  In  Mr.  McHenry's,  or  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton's, plan  for  defense  was  embraced  the  practicability 
of  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  the  borrowing  of 
money  and  ships  of  her,  and  the  suggestion  that 
if  Spain  became  involved  on  the  side  of  France,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  carry  the  war  to  South  America. 
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The  idea  of  an  alliance  of  the  kind  with  Great  Brit- 
tain  was  as  unaccountable  as  it  was  disagreeable  to 
Mr.  Adams.  His  suspicion  was  excited,  too,  as  to  the 
purposes  of  this  scheme,  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Francesco  de  Miranda,  who  was  then  in  London 
attempting  to  facilitate  his  own  and  Mr.  Hamilton's 
plan  of  British  co-operation,  assuring  Mr.  Adams  that 
the  negotiations  now  only  needed  his  action.  This 
letter  he  referred  to  Mr.  McHenry  as  deserving  no 
notice  from  him.  Other  things  were  transpiring  to 
thwart  what  he  believed  were  the  erroneous  and  evil 
schemes  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Adams  now  determined,  without  the  advice  of 
his  ministers,  who,  he  saw,  would  oppose  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  to  nominate  to  the  Senate  a  minister  to 
France,  and  accordingly  sent  to  that  body  the  name 
of  William  Vans  Murray,  to  whom  the  French  dele- 
gate at  the  Hague  had  made  indirect  representations 
of  the  desires  of  his  master.  The  nomination  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  Federalists,  who  first  con- 
sulted Mr.  Hamilton,  not  a  member  of  Congress.  The 
committee  then  presented  the  case  to  the  President  in 
person,  with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  recede  from 
his  purpose ;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  only 
offered  to  modify  the  design  so  far  as  to  associate  with 
Mr.  Murray  two  other  commissioners.  The  Senate 
subsequently  confirmed  his  appointments  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, Oliver  Ellsworth,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  Patrick 
Henry  of  Virginia,  the  latter  of  whom  being  obliged  to 
decline  acting,  Governor  William  R.  Davie,  of  North 
Carolina,  was  substituted.  The  temper  of  the  three 
opposing  Cabinet  ministers  became  more  captious,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  frustrate  the  purposes  of  the 
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President,  and  Mr.  Hamilton's  opposition  became  more 
evident,  until  it  finally  culminated  just  before  the  Pres- 
idential election  in  1800,  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  him, 
attacking  Mr.  Adams  from  several  points  and  declaring 
him  unfit  to  be  re-elected  to  the  Presidency.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  unmanly  conduct  of  Pickering,  Mc- 
Henry,  and  Wolcott  may  be  readily  found  in  that  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  upon  whose  dictum  they  mainly  de- 
pended in  these  matters.  The  real  or  sufficient  cause, 
if  there  was  any,  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  enmity  to  John 
Adams,  is  not  very  apparent,  there  being  nothing  dis- 
coverable, in  fact,  until  as  President  he  began  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  doubtful  schemes.  One 
thing  is  made  certain  in  the  development  of  these  diflS- 
culties,  that  is,  that  through  the  firmness  and  wisdom 
of  President  Adams,  while  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States  was  not  compromised,  not  only  a  war  with 
France  was  prevented,  but  also  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land which  pointed  to  doubtful  Spanish  conquests  and 
a  lasting  complication  of  affairs  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment. There  is  also  evidence  in  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  in  his  voluminous  printed  correspond- 
ence, that  his  respect  for  his  own  military  ability  and 
his  great  ambition  to  shine  as  a  military  hero,  were  the 
foundation  of  his  desire  to  establish  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  soldiers  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  organizing 
South  American  republics,  and  that  through  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  which  might  possibly  have  involved 
the  downfall  of  his  own  country.  Nor  were  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton's patriotism  and  republicanism  wholly  above  sus- 
picion, and  although  a  man  of  almost  superhuman 
energy,  of  superior  ability,  of  unexcelled  administra- 
tive force,   endowed   with  some   noble  principles  and 
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some  undoubted  moral  sentiments,  his  ambition  for 
personal  glory  was  predominant,  and  did  at  times  as- 
sert absolute  control  over  him  to  the  jeopardy  of  his 
country's  best  interests,  and  finally  to  the  destruction 
of  his  own  life.  With  a  combination  of  great  faculties, 
when  his  principles  and  preferences  were  involved  in 
the  right  direction,  he  was  almost  all-powerful.  But  < 
he  did  not,  unfortunately,  possess  that  association  of 
qualities  which  would  make  him  a  safe  leader  in  a  new 
government  with  institutions  unformed,  or  menaced  by 
a  people  yet  actuated  by  varying  and  uncertain  senti- 
ments. The  singular  conduct  of  Mr.  Hamilton  with  a 
few  of  the  party  leaders,  had  not  only  resulted  in  giv- 
ing the  Presidency  to  Mr.  Adams  by  barely  three 
votes,  but  had  also  lost  the  Vice-Presidency  to  their 
party,  and  now  his  open  assaults  upon  Mr.  Adams,  to- 
gether with  the  acts  of  many  of  the  Federal  leaders 
and  some  unpopular  legislation  of  the  party  majority 
in  Congress,  were  destined  to  dfefeat  Mr.  Adams  in 
1800,  disgrace  the  Federal  party,  and  give  the  Presi- 
dency to  the  opposition. 

Congress  had  created  a  new  Cabinet  ofl&ce,  that  of 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  after  the  position  had  been 
declined  by  George  Cabot,  of  Massachusetts,  Benjamin 
Stoddert  of  Maryland  was  appointed  and  entered  upon 
his  duties.  May  21,  1798. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  old  Continental  Congress 
Mr.  Adams  had  been  among  the  first  to  agitate  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  navy  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  those  favorable  to  the  scheme,  was  the 
formation  of  a  small  but  bold  and  successful  marine, 
which  made  no  mean  record  in  naval  warfare  under 
John  Paul  Jones  and  others,  as  well  as  rendered  great 
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service  to  the  country  in  replenishing  its  exhausted 
stores  by  preying  upon  British  transports  and  mer- 
chantmen. And  after  he  became  President  on,e  of  the 
first  things  which  received  Mr.  Adams's  attention  was 
the  navy.  During  the  quasi  war  with  France  in  1799, 
several  engagements  successful  to  the  Americans  were 
fought  at  sea.  Under  this  Administration  the  infant 
navy  of  the  United  States  began  slowly  to  rise,  and 
greatly  did  Mr.  Adams  regret  the  tendency  under  his 
successor  to  neglect  this  important  arm  of  strength  and 
protection  to  the  country.  All  the  Federal  party  sup- 
ported Mr.  Adams  in  his  views  of  the  navy. 

The  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  ministers 
still  continued,  and  when  Mr.  Pickering  was  called 
upon  by  the  President  to  draw  up  a  form  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  commissioners  to  France,  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  request,  and  every  means  was  used  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  his  friends  to  prevent  the  final  consum- 
mation of  Mr.  Adams's  purpose.  During  the  visit  of 
the  President  to  Quincy  in  the  summer  of  1799,  affairs 
became  so  suspicious  as  to  induce  Mr.  Stoddert  to 
write  to  him  that  his  presence  was  needed  at  Trenton, 
to  which  the  Cabinet  had  removed  the  government 
business  on  account  of  the  presence  of  yellow  fever  at 
Philadelphia.  At  the  same  time  letters  from  France, 
through  Mr.  Murray,  in  Holland,  assured  him  that  the 
purpose  of  the  French  was  to  treat,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavorable  constructions  of  Mr.  McHenry. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  the  President  called  a 
Cabinet  meeting  at  Trenton,  and  after  submitting  the 
form  of  instructions  to  the  commission,  finally  prepared 
and  sent  him  at  Quincy,  for  the  modifications  he  con- 
sidered it  required,  he  ordered  the  vessel  to  be  made 
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ready,  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  1799,  the  commis- 
sioners sailed.  By  this  time  the  Corsican,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  having  no 
interest  in  the  quarrels  of  those  through  whom  he  had 
placed  himself  in  power  in  France,  a  treaty  was  readily 
effected  with  him.  The  treaty,  with  the  exception  of 
one  article,  was  ratified  by  the  Senate.  This  was 
signed  by  the  President  as  ratified  by  the  Senate,  but 
with  the  expressed  conviction  that  it  was  more  desira- 
ble in  the  form  in  which  it  came  from  the  commis- 
sioners. The  rejected  article  actually  annulled  the 
troublesome  features  of  the  old  French  treaty,  and  the 
question  of  indemnity  to  America  for  losses  under  the 
nefarious  practices  of  the  "  Directory "  was  left  for 
future  adjustment.  Napoleon  agreed  to  the  Senate 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  treaty  on  the  condition 
that  pretensions  on  both  sides  be  abandoned.  And 
the  right  to  reclaim  millions  of  property  was  lost. 
But  peace  was  gained ;  the  army  which  Hamilton  and 
his  friends  were  attempting  to  establish  with  no  well- 
defined  purpose  to  the  country,  and  which  Mr.  Adams 
dreaded,  was  disbanded ;  and  the  dangers  of  this  Na- 
tion becoming  involved  in  a  fatal  war  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  or  entangled  in  European  dissensions, 
were  prevented.  As  to  the  part  Mr.  Adams  took  in 
this  whole  matter,  and  the  great  and  invaluable  ben- 
efits of  his  course  to  the  country,  there  is  now  no 
division  of  sentiment.  Any  other  course  would  have 
lain  in  the  way  to  the  ruin  of  the  Nation. 

After  the  death  of  General  Washington,  it  became 
necessary  for  some  action  to  be  taken  as  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  army.  Although  believing  in  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  military  ability,  Mr.  Adams  did  not 
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think  he  should  take  the  place  of  Washington,  for 
reasons  which  he  considered  sufficient.  And  although 
still  apparently  having  faith  in  the  general  good  inten- 
tions of  the  factious  Cabinet  ministers,  Mr.  Adams  now 
felt  sure  that  his  own  purposes  could  not  be  executed 
with  the  consent  of  two  of  them  at  least,  and  after 
the  contest  over  the  mission  to  France,  he  saw  that 
there  had  been  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet 
for  supremacy  over  him,  and  he  believed  the  success 
of  the  Administration  now  required  a  change  in  his 
council. 

An  occasion  was  soon  presented  by  an  open  rup- 
ture between  himself  and  Mr.  McHenry,  an  affair  not 
in  keeping  with  his  own  idea  of  personal  dignity,  and 
certainly  disgraceful  to  the  high  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  McHenry  resigned  at  once, 
and  Mr.  Pickering  was  invited  to  do  the  same,  in  this 
manner  : — 

"  Philadelphia,  May  10,  1800. 

"  Sm, — As  I  perceive  a  necessity  of  introducing  a  change  in 
the  administration  of  the  office  of  State,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
make  this  communication  of  it  to  the  present  Secretary  of  State, 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  resigning,  if  he  chooses.  I 
should  wish  the  day  on  which  his  resignation  is  to  take  place,  to  be 
named  by  himself.  I  wish  for  an  answer  to  this  letter,  on  or  before 
Monday  morning,  because  the  nomination  of  a  successor  must  be 
sent  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  they  sit. 

"With  esteem,  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble 
servant,  John  Adams." 

On  the  12th,  Mr.  Pickering  returned  answer  that 
he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  resign;  to  which 
the  President  wrote  : — 

"Philadelphia,  May  12,  1800. 
"  Sm, — Divers  causes  and  considerations,  essential  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government,  in  my  judgment,  requiring  a 
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change  in  the  Department  of  State,  you  are  hereby  discharged 
from  any  further  service  as  Secretary  of  State. 

"John  Adams, 
'^President  of  the  United  States." 

The  bulk  of  the  evidence  in  this  whole  affair  is  on 
the  side  of  the  President,  and  it  does  appear  that  it 
was  through  his  tolerance  and  unsuspecting  disposition 
that  these  men  were  enabled  to  hold  their  places  so 
long  in  his  Cabinet. 

Although  complaint  had  been  made  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  were  men  of  inferior  capacity,  the 
charge  is  not  sustained  in  the  history  of  the  time. 
They  were  all  really  men  of  fine  ability,  and  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Adams's  objection  certainly  did  not 
extend  in  that  direction.  With  the  organization  of  the 
army  in  1798,  came  the  first  serious  indications  of 
trouble  in  the  Cabinet.  The  President  was  disposed 
to  set  aside  the  order  of  army  appointments.  This 
brought  a  remonstrance  from  the  Cabinet,  and  a  reply 
from  him  at  Quincy,  in  an  unworthy  tone ;  nor  did  he 
relinquish  his  determination  to  ignore  the  order  of  ap- 
pointments until  a  letter  from  General  Washington 
apprised  him  of  the  condition  on  which  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  command  of  the  army,  and  even  then  the 
commissions  were  issued  as  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
by  the  authority  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  desire  of 
Washington. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Adams  might  have 
taken  his  opposition  to  Hamilton  on  public  grounds, 
yet  it  appears  quite  as  certain  that  he  had  a  kind 
of  insatiable  madness  towards  Hamilton,  and  his  con- 
duct was  not  up  to  his  usual  standard  of  ingenuous- 
ness toward   General  Washington.     Mr.  Adams  was 
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not  blameless  for  the  course  pursued  by  his  ministers, 
yet  while  that  course  was  sometimes  a  necessity,  their 
secret  opposition  and  machinations  against  his  charac- 
ter were  censurable  to  the  highest  degree,  shameful, 
and  abominable. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  CABINET FOURTH  ANNUAL 

SPEECH— CLOSING  SCENES  IN  THE  PRESI- 
DENCY OF  MR.  ADAMS. 

OLIVER  WOLCOTT  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury  department,  and  although  he  reported 
all  the  affairs  of  the  President  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
was  probably  not  behind  McHenry  or  Pickering  in  his 
favors  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Adams  retained  his  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  died  without  knowing  that  it  had 
been  misplaced. 

Mr.  Wolcott,  however,  felt  it  to  be  policy  on  his 
part  to  resign  his  place  two  months  before  the  close 
of  the  term,  and  was  rewarded  by  Mr.  Adams  for 
what  he  supposed  to  be  his  deserving  services  under 
General  Washington  and  himself,  by  an  appointment 
as  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  a 
position  which  Mr.  Wolcott  gladly  accepted. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1800,  John  Marshall,  of  Vir- 
ginia, afterwards  Chief  Justice,  and  one  of  the  first 
men  of  America,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
and  held  that  position  until  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's 
Administration.  On  the  same  date  Samuel  Dexter, 
of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  Secretary' of  War, 
Mr.  McHenry's  resignation  taking  place  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  although  he  had  rented  a  house  with  a 
view  of  removing  with   the  Administration   to  Wash- 
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ington  City.  On  the  last  day  of  December,  Mr.  Dex- 
ter was  transferred  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  made 
vacant  by  Mr.  Wolcott's  resignation.  Charles  Lee 
withdrew  from  the  Attorney -Generalship  towards  the 
close  of  Mr.  Adams's  term,  and  from  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1801,  to  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Theophilus  Parsons,  of  Massachusetts,  served  as  At- 
torney-General. 

From  the  3d  of  February  till  the  4th  of  March, 
Roger  Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  acted  as  Secretary  of 
War.  Benjamin  Stoddert  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  Navy;  and  Washington's  last  Postmaster-General, 
Joseph  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  filled  the  same  position 
through  Mr.  Adams's  Administration.  But  this  last 
oflBce  did  not  assume  the  dignity  of  a  Cabinet  position 
at  that  time. 

From  the  time  Marshall  and  Dexter  took  their  places 
in  the  President's  Cabinet,  affairs  glided  smoothly  on 
until  the  close  of  his  term.  Congress  had  a  majority 
of  moderate  Federalists,  especially  in  the  Lower  House, 
and  a  more  conservative  and  careful  system  of  legisla- 
tion was  supported,  and  little  was  found  to  disturb  the 
close  of  Mr.  Adams's  ofl&cial  career,  beyond,  the  great 
bitterness  and  turmoil  engendered  in  the  contest  for 
the  Presidency,  in  which  he  was  placed  in  an  unfortu- 
nate attitude  and  defeated,  and  that  by  the  discon- 
tented members  of  his  own  party,  at  the  head  of  whom 
stood  Alexander  Hamilton. 

In  1798,  the  Federal  party,  with  the  hope  of  cor- 
recting some  excesses  practiced  against  the  country 
and  the  officers  of  the  Government,  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing two  acts,  since  famous  as  the  "Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws,"  as  before  stated.     Without  discussing  the  char- 
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acter  of  these  short-lived  acts,  or  the  opposition  they 
met  from  the  Democratic  or  State  Rights  party,  or 
the  extravagant  and  anti-national  resolutions  of  1798 
and  1799,  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  on  account  of 
them,  it  is  to  the  purpose  here  merely  to  state  the 
part  Mr.  Adams  took  in  those  laws,  and  the  consequent 
impropriety  of  placing  them  to  his  credit,  without 
necessarily  referring  to  his  private  opinion  concerning 
their  policy,  necessity,  right,  or  defensibility  on  consti- 
tutional or  other  grounds.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Mr.  Adams  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  enactment 
of  the  laws,  by  suggestion  or  otherwise.  He  simply 
affixed  his  signature  to  them  as  President.  Supposing 
that  he  acted  conscientiously,  and  as  he  felt  for  the 
best,  in  this  as  in  other  acts  of  his  life,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  he  did  not  doubt  either  their  justice 
or  constitutionality.  Mr.  Adams  showed  great  aver- 
sion to  making  or  executing  a  case  under  these  laws, 
and  finally  opened  the  way  for  another  point  of  attack 
from  his  def^mers  by  pardoning  those  convicted  by 
the  United  States  courts  for  the  offense  designated  in 
the  acts. 

The  time  for  the  Presidential  election  now  came  on, 
and  notwithstanding  the  division  in  the  Federal  party, 
it  was  deemed  best,  even  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  Mr. 
Adams  should  stand  for  re-election,  with  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney  as  candidate  for  Vice-President, 
with  the  chance  of  giving  the  first  place  to  Mr. 
Pinckney  in  the  Electoral  College.  The  opposition 
candidates  were  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr. 
The  result  was  the  choice  of  the  two  latter,  by  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  and  hence,  according  to  the  old 
system,  without  designating  who  should  be  President. 
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After  a  severe  contest  in  the  House,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  fortunately  elected  to  the  chief  magistracy,  leav- 
Mr.  Burr  to  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Mr.  Hamilton  deserved  the  credit,  as  has  been 
stated,  of  contributing  to  this  result  more  than  any 
other  cause.  In  the  last  days  of  October,  1800,  but  a 
short  time  before  choosing  the  electors  in  the"  States, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  led  by  some  blind  and  evil  spirit,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  which  had  for  its  object  not  only 
the  defeat  of  the  candidate  of  his  own  party,  but  also 
the  destruction  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  more 
than  any  other  in  civil  life,  led  to  the  independence 
of  the  country  and  its  honorable  standing  among  na- 
tions, and  who  had  served  the  people  with  the  noblest 
purposes  and  results  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
This  was  the  towering  evil  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  career, 
and  for  its  justice,  or  policy  even,  and  especially  at 
that  time,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  apology. 
,  In  purpose,  in  spirit,  in  effect,  it  was  intrinsically 
evil.  In  this  printed  attack  he  accused  Mr.  Adams 
of  favoring  yearly  enlistments,  and  a  yearly  change 
of  commander-in-chief  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
a  matter  of  no  importance  at  this  date ;  said  that 
Mr.  Adams  had  an  imagination  sublimed  and  eccen- 
tric, not  favorable  to  a  sound  judgment;  had  great 
vanity;  had  a  disgusting  egotism,  distempered  jeal- 
ousy, and  ungovernable  indiscretion ;  that  his  Admin- 
istration was  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  wisdom  and  error;  that  his  action  in  tempo- 
rizing with  France  debased  the  country;  that  he  was 
inconsistent  and  changeable;  committed  the  crime  of 
not  consulting  his  ministers,  a  dangerous  and  degrad- 
ing practice;  dismissed  two  of  his  cabinet  officers,  out 
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of  his  ungovernable  temper;  was  any  way  weak  in 
character;  strangely  pardoned  John  Fries,  the  traitor, 
against  the  judgment  of  his  advisers  and  party;  con- 
descended to  political  enemies,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
he  had  traduced  Mr.  Hamilton's  character,  and  inti- 
mated that  he  belonged  to  a  faction  favorable  to  Grreat 
Britain. 

In  this  long  indictment  there  are  many  far-fetched 
and  unworthy  items,  and  the  whole  affair  greatly  dis- 
appointed the  men  of  the  opposition,  who  expected 
some  startling  developments  which  at  once  would  set 
them  forward  in  the  coming  election.  The  country 
was  really  disappointed  and  chagrined.  If  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton was  honest  in  believing  the  accuracy  of  his 
charges,  his  judgment  was  at  fault.  Vanity,  egotism, 
and  jealousy  Mr.  Adams  may  have  possessed,  to  some 
extent,  but  there  is  no  great  accumulation  of  evidence 
to  support  the  charge,  nor  was  he  behind  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton in  these  ^particulars.  These  disgusting  defects  are 
too  often,  unfortunately,  found  in  the  characters  of 
worthy  men.  The  history  of  Mr.  Adams's  Adminis- 
tration sufficiently  disproves  the  charge  of  suspicion 
and  jealousy.  No  man  who  has  ever  filled  the  position 
of  President  was  so  constantly  wrongfully  reported 
and  stung  by  his  official  family,  or  schemed  against  by 
the  members  of  his  own  political  party.  Yet  amidst 
all  this  he  was  unsuspecting,  even  to  the  very  last 
keeping  in  his  council  the  most  untrustworthy  of  his 
ministers,  and  not  suspecting  the  extent  to  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  involved  against  him.  His  conduct 
abroad  did  not  indicate  an  unusual  degree  of  jealousy ; 
and  his  services  in  the  old  Continental  Congress,  when 
constantly  pushing  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Lees,  and  others 
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forward  while  the  honor  should  often  have  been  his, 
and  his  whole  Revolutionary  career,  in  fact,  pretty- 
clearly  demonstrate  that  he  only  desired  the  greatest 
safety  and  good  to  the  country,  and  cared  little  who 
were  their  mediums,  or  who  received  the  glory.  His 
Administration  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  the  Nation  has  ever  had,  and  his  actions  in  the 
French  complications  now  have  an  undisputed  place  in 
history  as  wise  and  politic.  Being  the  main  source 
of  the  Cabinet  intrigues,  the  imputation  of  the  crime 
of  not  consulting  his  ministers  was  insincere  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  As  to  the  charge  of  fickleness 
and  weakness,  no  man  of  fair  information  to-day  be- 
lieves it  true. 

John  Fries  was  a  captain  of  militia,  and  was 
indicted  for  armed  resistance  to  the  Government  in 
the  collection  of  taxes.  He  was  convicted,  and  was 
certainly  guilty,  and  was  himself  intelligent  and  im- 
portant enough  to  know  the  nature  of  his  crime. 
Some  of  the  Federalists  claimed  that  the  President's  ' 
course  in  this  case  and  in  dismissing  his  Cabinet  min- 
isters was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  gain  Democratic 
votes,  and  was  instigated  by  that  party.  But  Mr. 
Adams  pardoned  Fries  and  his  two  companions,  con- 
victed under  the  "  Sedition  Law,"  after  he  had  thor- 
oughly and  conscienciously  investigated  the  charges. 
He  believed  them  worthy  of  his  clemency,  and  was 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  party  or  friends 
in  what  he  considered  wrong  in  itself,  and  of  no 
benefits  in  its  effect.  To-day  no  man  in  all  this  broad 
land  would  hold  the  pardon  of  Fries  against  John 
Adams.  Yet  it  may  as  safely  be  said,  that  had 
the   President  ordered   his   execution,  the  verdict  of 
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the  present  would  be  the  same  as  to  his  act,  so  amia- 
ble is  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  pamphlet  itself,  the  time  of  issuing 
it,  the  fact  of  Mr.  Adams  being  the  Federalist  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  the  part  Mr.  Hamilton  took  in 
the  contest,  and  his  other  writings  as  published  after 
his  death,  point  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  personal  causes  as 
the  origin  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton candidly  acknowledged  that  he  had  his  own  causes 
of  offense,  and  it  is  strange,  that  after  all  these  charges, 
he  recommended  that  no  vote  should  be  withheld  from 
Mr.  Adams.  In  reviewing  the  whole  matter  in  the 
light  long  ago  thrown  upon  that  period,  the  wonder  is 
that  a  man  of  Hamilton's  magnificent  qualities  and 
genius  could  stoop  to  such  a  performance. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  testimony  as  to  Mr.  Adams  was  ex- 
pressed quite  differently  in  a  letter  to  Theodore  Sedge- 
wick,  dated  November  9,  1788,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"On  the  question  between  Mr.  H.  and  Mr.  A.,  Mr.  King  will 
probably  have  informed  you  that  I  have,  upon  the  whole,  concluded 
that  the  latter  ought  to  be  supported.  My  measures  will  be  taken 
accordingly.  I  have  but  one  scruple,  but  after  mature  considera- 
tion I  have  relinquished  it.  Mr.  Adams,  to  a  sound  under- 
standing, has  always  appeared  to  me  to  add  an  ardent  love  for  the 
public  good ;  and  his  further  knowledge  of  the  world  seems  to 
have  corrected  those  jealousies  which  he  is  represented  to  have 
been  once  influenced  by.  I  trust  nothing  of  the  kind  suggested  in 
my  former  letter  wUl  disturb  the  harmony  of  administration.*' 

While  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  an  unchristian,  real, 
determined,  mutual,  personal  hatred,  was  not  at  the 
foundation  of  the  difficulties  between  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Adams,  it  is  at  least  safe  and  generous  to 
suppose  that  they  were  both  actuated  also  by  a  sense 
of  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  country.     While  Mr. 
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Adams  certainly  suffered  by  the  printed  attack  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  he  did  not  strengthen  himself  by  his  own 
fragmentary  and  bitter  defense  some  time  subsequently 
in  the  columns  of  the  "Boston  Patriot."  This  whole 
affair  left  a  blot  on  the  names  of  these  distinguished 
men,  which  was,  to  some  extent,  relieved  in  the  one 
by  his  venerable  age  and  honorable  death,  and  in  the 
other,  unfortunately  linked  with  the  ignominious  and 
tragic  ending  of  his  brilliant  career. 

The  following  letter  to  Dr.  Ogden,  dated  Washing- 
ton, December  3,  1800,  will  give  Mr.  Adams's  views 
of  his  great  enemy,  Hamilton : — 

"I  have  received,  this  eveuing,  your  favor  of  the  26th  No- 
vember, with  the  pamphlet  inclosed.  I  have  run  it  over  in  more 
haste  than  it  was  written  in,  but  am  so  far  possessed  of  its  purport 
as  to  be  better  pleased  that  it  was  written  in  thirty  hours,  than 
if  it  had  been  the  elaborate  production  of  a  week,  because  it 
shows  the  first  impressions  of  the  writer  in  reading  the  pamphlet 
to  which  it  is  an  answer.  This  last  pamphlet  I  regret  more  on 
account  of  its  author  than  on  my  own,  because  I  am  confident 
it  will  do  him  more  harm  than  me.  I  am  not  his  enemy,  and 
never  was.  I  have  not  adored  him  like  his  idolators,  and  have 
had  great  cause  to  disapprove  of  some  of  his  politics.  He  has 
talents,  if  he  would  correct  himself,  which  might  be  useful. 
There  is  more  burnish,  however,  on  the  outside  than  sterling  sil- 
ver in  the  substance.  He  threatened  his  master,  Washington, 
sometimes  with  pamphlets  upon  his  character  and  conduct,  and 
Washington,  who  had  more  regard  to  his  reputation  than  I  have, 
I  say  it  with  humility  and  mortification,  might  be  restrained  by 
his  threats,  but  I  dread  neither  his  menaces  of  pamphlets  nor  the 
execution  of  them.  It  would  take  a  large  volume  to  answer  him 
completely.  I  have  not  time,  and,  if  I  had,  I  would  not  employ 
it  in  such  a  work  while  I  am  in  public  office.  The  public  indig- 
nation he  has  excited  is  punishment  enough.  I  thank  you.  Sir,  for 
this  valuable  present.     I  shall  preserve  it  for  my  children." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gerry, 
dated  Washington  City,  December  30,  1800,  will  show 
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his  impressions  at  the   time  of  the  election  in  which 
he  was  defeated  : — 

"  I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  18th.  It  has  been  an  in- 
variable usage  these  twelve  years  for  the  President  to  answer  no 
letters  of  solicitation  or  recommendation  to  office;  but  with  you, 
in  full  confidence,  I  will  say,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  I  shall 
appoint  any  consuls  to  France.  Mr.  Lee  is  represented  to  me  as 
a  Jacobin,  who  was  very  busy  in  a  late  election  in  the  town  of 
Euxbury,  on  the  wrong  side.  His  pretensions,  however,  shall  be 
considered  with  aU.  others  impartially,  if  I  should  make  any 
appointments. 

"  Your  anxiety  for  the  issue  of  the  election  is,  by  this  time, 
allayed.  How  mighty  a  power  is  the  spirit  of  party !  How  de- 
cisive and  unanimous  it  is !  Seventy-three  for  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
seventy-three  for  Mr.  Burr.  May  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
country  be  promoted  by  this  result !  But  I  see  not  the  way  as 
yet.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  there  is  nothing  wonderful ; 
but  Mr.  Burr's  good  fortune  surpasses  all  ordinary  rules  and  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Bonaparte.  AU  the  old  patriots,  all  the  splendid 
talents,  the  long  experience,  both  of  Federalists  and  Anti-Feder- 
alists, must  be  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  seeing  this  dex- 
terous gentleman  rise,  like  a  balloon  filled  with  inflammable  air, 
over  their  heads.  And  this  is  not  the  worst.  What  a  discourage- 
ment to  all  virtuous  exertion,  and  what  an  encouragement  to 
party  intrigue,  and  corruption  !  What  course  is  it  we  steer,  and 
to  what  harbor  are  we  bound  ?  Say,  man  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
rience,  for  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss." 

The  reference  to  Hamilton's  threats  to  Washington 
is  founded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  an  excited 
imagination.  The  fact  is  evident  that  Mr.  Adams 
never  did  rest  quite  easy  under  Washington's  great 
popularity.  He  considered,  too,  that  Washington  was 
unduly  influenced  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  position  he 
took  as  to  controlling  appointments,  etc.,  when  he  be- 
came commander  of  the  army  in  1798.  Mr.  Adams 
had  reason  for  believing  that  one  of  General  Washing- 
ton's letters  to  him  at  that  period,  was  decidedly  too 
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dictatorial,  as  addressed  to  the  President.  It  appears 
that  his  lukewarmness  and  implied  skepticism  toward 
Washington  dated  from  that  time  mainly.  He  allowed 
this  spirit  to  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Washington's 
introduction  to  fame  was  through  the  favor  shown 
Virginia  by  the  old  Continental  Congress,  and  his  mar- 
riage to  the  rich  widow,  Custis.  And  although  he 
supported  the  general  estimation  of  Washington's  char- 
acter, he  thought  his  Administration  faulty,  and  con- 
sidered it  unnecessary  to  defend  his  career  as  perfect. 
In  June,  1800,  the  government  offices  were  re- 
moved to  the  permanent  capital  at  Washington  City; 
and  after  his  summer  vacation  at  Quincy  Mr.  Adams 
repaired  to  that  place  to  provide  for  the  opening  of 
Congress.  On  November  2,  1800,  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Adams  as  follows  : — 

"  President's  Hotise,  Washington  City. 

"  My  Dearest  Feienb, — We  arrived  here  last  night,  or  rather 
yesterday,  at  one  o'clock,  and  here  we  dined  and  slept.  The 
building  is  in  a  state  to  be  habitable,  and  now  we  wish  for  your 
company.  The  account  you  give  of  the  melancholy  state  of  our 
dear  brother  Cranch  and  his  family,  is  really  distressing,  and  must 
severely  afflict  you.     I  cordially  sympathize  with  you  and  them. 

"  I  have  seen  only  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Stoddert,  General 
Wilkinson  and  the  two  commissioners,  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. I  shall  say  nothing  of  public  affairs.  I  am  very  glad  you 
consented  to  come  on,  for  you  would  have  been  more  anxious  at 
Quincy  than  here,  and  I,  to  all  my  '  biting  cares,'  should  have 
added  a  great  deal  on  your  account.  Besides  it  is  fit  and  proper 
that  you  and  I  should  retire  together,  and  not  one  before  the 
other.  Before  I  end  my  letter,  I  pray  Heaven  to  bestow  the  best 
blessings  upon  this  house,  and  on  all  that  shall  hereafter  inhabit  it. 
May  none  but  honest  and  wise  men  ever  rule  under  this  roof." 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1800,  Mr.  Adams  deliv- 
ered his  last  speech  to  Congress,  assembled  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  City,  as  follows : — 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  op  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  op  the  House  of  Repek- 

sentatives : 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  at  their  last 
session  in  Philadelphia,  I  gave  directions,  in  compliance  with  the 
laws,  for  the  removal  of  the  public  offices,  records,  and  property. 
These  directions  have  been  executed,  and  the  public  officers  have 
since  resided  and  conducted  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  place. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  assem- 
bling of  Congress  at  the  permanent  seat  of  their  Government,  and 
I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on  the  prospect  of  a  residence  not 
to  be  changed.  Although  there  is  cause  to  apprehend  that  ac- 
commodations are  not  now  so  complete  as  might  be  wished,  yet 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  this  inconvenience  will  cease 
with  the  present  session. 

It  would  be  unbecoming  the  representatives  of  this  Nation  to 
assemble  for  the  first  time  in  this  solemn  temple,  without  look- 
ing up  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  and  imploring  his 
blessing. 

May  this  territory  be  the  residence  of  virtue  and  happiness ! 
In  this  city  may  that  piety  and  virtue,  that  wisdom  and  magna- 
nimity, that  constancy  and  self-government,  which  adorned  the 
great  character  whose  name  it  bears,  be  forever  held  in  veneration ! 
Here,  and  throughout  our  country,  may  simple  manners,  pure 
morals,  and  true  religion,  flourish  forever ! 

It  is  with  you,  gentlemen,  to  consider  whether  the  local  powers 
over  the  District  of  Columbia  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  be  immediately  exercised. 
If  in  your  opinion  this  important  trust  ought  now  to  be  executed, 
you  con  not  fail,  while  performing  it,  to  take  into  view  the  future 
probable  situation  of  the  territory  for  the  happiness  of  which  you 
are  about  to  provide.  You  will  consider  it  as  the  capital  of  a 
great  nation  advancing  with  unexampled  rapidity  in  arts,  in  com- 
merce, in  wealth,  and  in  population ;  and  possessing  within  itself 
those  energies  and  resources  which,  if  not  thrown  away  or  lam- 
entably misdirected,  will  secure  to  it  a  long  course  of  prosperity 
and  self-government. 

In  compliance  with  a  law  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  temporary  army  have  been  discharged. 
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It  affords  real  pleasure  to  recollect  the  honorable  testimony  they 
gave  to  the  patriotic  motives  which  brought  them  into  the  service 
of  their  country,  by  the  readiness  and  regularity  with  which  they 
returned  to  the  station  of  private  citizens. 

It  is  in  every  point  of  view  of  such  primary  importance  to 
carry  the  laws  into  prompt  and  faithful  execution,  and  to  render 
that  part  of  the  administration  of  justice  which  the  constitution 
and  laws  devolve  on  the  federal  courts  as  convenient  to  the  people 
as  may  consist  with  their  present  circumstances,  that  I  can  not 
omit  once  more  to  recommend  to  your  serious  consideration  the 
judiciary  system  of  the  United  States.  No  subject  is  more  inter- 
esting than  this  to  the  public  happiness,  and  to  none  can  those 
improvements  which  may  have  been  suggested  by  experience  be 
more  beneficially  applied. 

A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  king  of  Prussia  has 
been  concluded  and  ratified.  The  ratifications  have  been  ex- 
changed, and  I  have  directed  the  treaty  to  be  promulgated  by 
proclamation. 

The  difficulties  which  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sixth  article 
of  our  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  with  Great 
Britain,  have  not  yet  been  removed.  The  negotiation  on  this 
subject  is  still  depending.  As  it  must  be  for  the  interest  and 
honor  of  both  nations  to  adjust  this  difference  with  good  faith,  I 
indulge  confidently  the  expectation  that  the  sincere  endeavors  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  bring  it  to  an  amicable 
termination  will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States  to  France  were  received  by  the  first  consul  with 
the  respect  due  to  their  characters,  and  three  persons  with  equal 
powers  were  appointed  to  treat  with  them.  Although  at  the  date 
of  the  last  official  intelligence  the  negotiation  had  not  terminated, 
yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  efforts  to  effect  an  accommodation 
will  at  length  meet  with  a  success  proportioned  to  the  sincerity 
with  which  they  have  been  so  often  repeated. 

While  our  best  endeavors  for  the  preservation  of  harmony 
with  all  nations  will  continue  to  be  used,  the  experience  of  the 
world,  our  own  experience,  admonishes  us  of  the  insecurity  of 
trusting  too  confidently  to  their  success.  We  can  not,  without 
committing  a  dangerous  imprudence,  abandon  those  measures  of 
self-protection  which  were  adapted  to  our  situation,  and  to  which, 
notwithstanding  our  pacific  policy,  the  violence  and  injustice  of 
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others  may  again  compel  us  to  resort.  While  our  vast  extent 
of  sea-coast,  the  commercial  and  agricultural  habits  of  our  people, 
the  great  capital  they  will  continue  to  trust  on  the  ocean,  suggest 
the  system  of  defense  which  will  be  most  beneficial  to  ourselves, 
our  distance  from  Europe  and  our  resources  from  maritime  strength 
will  enable  us  to  employ  it  with  effect.  Seasonable  and  system- 
atic arrangements,  so  far  as  our  resources  will  justify,  for  a  navy 
adapted  for  defensive  war,  and  which  may  in  case  of  necessity  be 
quickly  brought  into  use,  seem  to  be  as  much  recommended  by  a 
wise  and  true  economy  as  by  a  just  regard  for  our  future  tran- 
quillity, for  the  safety  of  our  shores,  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
property  committed  to  the  ocean. 

The  present  navy  of  the  United  States,  called  suddenly  into 
existence  by  a  great  national  exigency,  has  raised  us  in  our  own 
esteem,  and  by  the  protection  afforded  to  our  commerce,  has 
effected  to  the  extent  of  our  expectations,  the  object  for  which  it 
was  created. 

In  connection  with  a  navy  ought  to  be  contemplated  the  for- 
tification of  some  of  our  principal  seaports  and  harbors.  A  vari- 
ety of  considerations,  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  urge 
an  attention  to  this  measure  of  precaution.  To  give  security  to 
our  principal  ports  considerable  sums  have  already  been  ex- 
pended, but  the  works  remain  incomplete.  It  is  for  Congress  to 
determine  whether  additional  appropriations  shall  be  made,  in 
order  to  render  competent  to  the  intended  purposes  the  fortifica- 
tions which  have  been  commenced. 

The  manufacture  of  arms  within  the  United  States  still  invites 
the  attention  of  the  national  legislature.  At  a  considerable  ex- 
pense to  the  public  this  manufacture  has  been  brought  to  such  a 
state  of  maturity  as,  with  continued  encouragement,  will  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  future  importations  from  foreign  countries. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives, — I  shall  direct 
the  estimates  of  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  ensuing  year, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure 
to  a  later  period,  to  be  laid  before  you.  I  observe  with  much 
satisfaction,  that  the  product  of  the  revenue  during  the  present 
year  has  been  more  considerable  than  during  any  former  equal 
period.  This  result  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  re- 
sources of  this  country,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  Congress  for  the  protection 
of  commerce  and  preservation  of  public  credit. 

26— B 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,— As  one  of  the  grand  community  of  nations  our  atten- 
tion is  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  important  scenes  which  surround  us. 
If  they  have  exhibited  an  uncommon  portion  of  calamity,  it  is  the 
province  of  humanity  to  deplore,  and  of  wisdom  to  avoid,  the 
causes  which  may  have  produced  it.  If,  turning  our  eyes  home- 
ward, we  find  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  which  presents 
itself;  if  we  perceive  the  interior  of  our  country  prosperous,  free, 
and  happy ;  if  all  enjoy  safety  under  the  protection  of  laws  ema- 
nating only  from  the  general  will,  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor ; 
we  ought  to  fortify  and  cling  to  those  institutions  which  have 
been  the  source  of  such  real  felicity,  and  resist  with  unabating 
perseverance  the  progress  of  those  dangerous  innovations  which 
may  diminish  their  influence. 

To  your  patriotism,  gentlemen,  has  been  confided  the  honora- 
ble duty  of  guarding  the  public  interests ;  and  while  the  past  is 
to  your  country  a  sure  pledge  that  it  will  be  faithfully  discharged, 
permit  me  to  assure  you  that  your  labors  to  promote  the  general 
happiness  will  receive  from  me  the  most  zealous  co-operation. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  the  election  of 
President  was,  for  the  first  time,  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Aaron  Burr  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  each  received  seventy-three  electoral 
votes,  and  according  to  the  Constitution  then  this  left 
the  position  of  the  two  candidates  undecided. 

At  this  session,  as  has  been  shown  already,  the  re- 
vision of  the  judiciary  and  appointment  of  the  judges 
occurred.  The  Federal  party  still  having  a  majority 
in  Congress,  exhibited  its  confidence  in  Mr.  Adams  by 
desiring  the  appointments,  to  be  made  under  the  new 
arrangements,  to  fall  to  him  rather  than  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, whose  hostility  to  the  judiciary  system  was 
greatly  dreaded  by  its  friends.  Mr.  Adams's  ap- 
pointees were  styled,  by  the  opposition,  "  The  Mid- 
night Judges,"  and  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against 
the  whole  affair,  although   it  was   regarded  as  a  wise 
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measure  by  the  most  able  lawyers,  and  the  Bar  gen- 
erally, at  that  day.  Oliver  Ellsworth  just  at  that 
time  resigned  his  position  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  To  this  place  Mr.  Adams  appointed 
John  Marshall,  his  Secretary  of  State.  But  other  ap- 
pointments, connected  with  the  Federal  Courts,  were 
made  in  the  last  days  of  Mr.  Adams's  Administration, 
which  should  have  been  left,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  to  his  successor.  The  career 
of  Mr.  Marshall,  as  Chief  Justice,  was  one  of  great 
honor  to  this  country ;  and  although  it  has  long  ap- 
peared as  one  of  Mr.  Adams's  most  fortunate  acts,  and 
probably  no  man  could  to-day  be  found  who  would  re- 
gret Mr.  Marshall's  elevation  to  the  position,  yet  Mr. 
Jefferson  justly  felt  incensed.  The  attacks  made 
under  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  courts,  it  was  believed,, 
entirely  palliated  the  action  of  Mr.  Adams,  consider- 
ing the  yet  unformed  and  uncertain  condition  of  all 
departments  of  the  Grovernment.  The  appointments 
of  Mr.  Adams  were  made,  too,  with  great  care,  from 
the  most  able  and  worthy  men  of  the  country. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1801,  without  witnessing 
the  inauguration  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Adams  left 
Washington,* and  started  on  his  journey  to  Quincy. 

He  felt  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  acted  honorably 
with  him,  and  for  the  time,  he  had  lost  confidence  in 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  sore  from  the  treachery  of  which  he 
thought  he  had  been  the  victim  on  all  sides,  and  un- 
willing to  be  a  spectacle  for  his  enemies,  and  borne 
down  by  the  loss  of  his  son,  Charles,  he  suffered  him- 
self to  allow  his  political  disappointments  and  domestic 
sorrows  to  prevent  him  extending  to  Mr.  Jefferson  that 
courtesy  which  was  due  to  him,  and  which  the  country 
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had  a  right  to  expect  from  him,  and  which  his  pred- 
ecessor had  with  such  grace  accorded  to  him.  But 
Mr.  Adams  was  mistaken  as  to  the  advantage  which 
would  have  been  taken  of  his  presence  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  had  he  pursued  the  course 
General  Washington  took  toward  him,  much  of  the 
bitter  outcry  against  him  would  have  been  avoided. 
Yet  double-dealing  and  deceit,  which  he  always  de- 
tested in  others,  he  could  not  practice  himself.  He 
had  then  no  warm  feelings  for  the  incoming  Adminis- 
tration, and  his  soul  was  bent  under  a  burden  of  per- 
sonal grief.  Still  with  aU  the  facts  on  Mr.  Adams's 
side,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  apology  for  his 
uncourtly  and  ungenerous  treatment  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  the  country  in  this  matter. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

LAST  SCENES  IN   MR.   ADAMS'S    PRESIDENCY— THE   "ALIEN 
AND  SEDITION  LAWS"  AGAIN— HIS  ADMINISTRATION- 
ITS  BENEFITS  TO  THE  COUNTRY— HAD  LUCK  ANY 
PART  IN  HIS  SUCCESSFUL  CAREER  ? 

I'^HB  most  important  affairs  of  Mr.  Adams's  Admin- 
istration were  those  relating  to  France.  No  man 
in  America  better  understood  the  character  of  the 
French  leaders,  or  probably  more  thoroughly  detested 
it,  than  Mr.  Adams.  The  most  violent  Jacobins  of  this 
country  shuddered  over  the  bloody  deeds  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  liberty  in  France  during  the  last  of 
General  Washington's  and  the  first  half  of  Mr.  Adams's 
term.  No  part  of  the  history  of  that  nation  is  so  full 
of  interest  to  the  people  of  this  country,  perhaps,  as 
that  embraced  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Within  this  period  a  great  torrent  of  infidel- 
ity and  immorality  carried  France  into  a  carnival  of 
rapine  and  blood,  misnamed  the  "Republican  Revolu- 
tion." In  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Adams's  second  term 
in  the  Vice-Presidency,  the  true  friends  of  France  in 
America  were  shocked  by  the  murder  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  patron  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  best 
kings  of  France,  and  his  heroic  and  noble  conduct  in 
his  solitary  trials,  greatly  deepened  their  sadness,  and 
displayed  the  utter  futility  of  looking  to  the  "French 
Revolution "  for  any  strengthening  of  the  cause  of  gen- 
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uine  republican  government,  or  the  intellectual  and 
moral  advancement  of  man.  This  conviction  was  fur- 
ther fixed  by  the  sad  fate  of  the  beautiful  queen, 
Marie  Antoinette,  whose  memory  the  people  of  this 
country  associated  closely  with  their  most  cherished 
fortunes. 

But  the  individual  policy  of  Mr.  Adams  saved  the 
United  States  from  a  war  with  France,  while  main- 
taining the  honor  of  his  country.  His  policy  also  pre- 
served this  country  from  dangerous  foreign  alliances. 
A  considerable  body  of  the  Federal  party,  especially, 
censured  him  for  a  course  resulting  so  beneficially  to 
the  Nation.  He  was  also  censured  for  delivering 
Thomas  Nash,  alias  Jonathan  Robbins,  to  the  British 
government.  But  Nash  was  convicted  of  murder,  and 
finally  vindicated  the  action  of  the  President,  by  con- 
fessing that  he  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  was  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  But  little  calmness 
characterized  the  times,  and  every  species  of  official 
calumny  was  practiced. 

To  his  Administration,  with  the  pretense  of  odium, 
has  been  referred  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Laws." 
With  a  partisan  effect  they  are  still  brought  into 
requisition,  and  often  without  a  thought  of  their  true 
character  and  the  circumstances  which  produced  them. 
The  "Alien  Law"  gave  the  President  power  to  banish 
from  the  United  States  such  aliens  as  were  known,  or 
suspected  on  good  grounds,  to  be  dangerous  or  to  be 
engaged  in  intriguing  against  the  public  welfare;  and 
further,  in  the  case  of  alien  enemies,  after  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  to  arrest,  restrain,  secure,  or  remove  them. 
The  "Sedition  Act"  authorized  fining  or  imprisoning 
for  conspiring  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  laws,  to 
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intimidate  oificers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  in 
raising  riots  or  unlawful  combinations  against  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  more  limited  penalties  of  the  same  kind 
were  attached  to  the  publication  of  false,  scandalous, 
or  malicious  writings  against  the  Government,  Con- 
gress, or  the  President,  when  the  intent  was  to  aid  the 
enemies  of  the  country,  or  stir  up  sedition. 

When  these  laws  were  enacted,  thirty  thousand 
French  and  fifty  thousand  British  had  taken  refuge  in 
this  country.  The  French  were  friends  of  the  so-called 
"Republic,"  and  the  British  having  left  England  for 
crime  or  oppression  were  also  partisans  of  France. 
Their  purposes  and  efforts  were  to  stir  up  strife,  op- 
pose the  Government,  and  give  strength  to  the  Amer- 
ican advocates  of  the  cause  of  France.  The  effect  of 
these  laws  was  to  drive  from  the  country  hundreds 
of  these  alien  French,  of  their  own  accord,  at  a  time 
when  their  presence  was  in  every  way  destructive  to 
its  peace,  harmony,  and  best  interests.  The  whole 
country  was,  in  fact,  swarming  with  secret  enemies; 
foreign  agents  were  exciting  the  Indians  to  war  with 
the  United  States;  and  spies  and  foes,  alien  and  na- 
tive, were  making  every  exertion  to  divide  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Nation  and  weaken  its  power  and  integrity. 
Then,  too,  these  acts  were  passed  for  the  emergency, 
and  were  to  be  operative  for  two  years  only.  The 
state  of  the  country  and  the  limitation  of  the  contin- 
uance of  these  laws  took  away  the  grounds  of  respec- 
table opposition,  to  a  great  extent.  Yet  by  the  oppo- 
nents to  the  Administration  the  "Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws"  were  regarded  as  despotic  and  intolerable  meas- 
ures, and  as  favoring  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  And 
although  the  laws  were  not  put  in  operation  except  in 
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a  few  desperate  cases,  many  took  it  into  their  own 
hands  to  leave  the  country  from  fear  of  the  execution 
of  the  "Alien  Law,"  and  no  acts  connected  with  the 
legislations  of  the  Government  gave  more  dissatisfac- 
tion and  caused  wider-spread  opposition.  The  consti- 
tutionality of  these  laws  may  have  been  doubtful,  yet 
they  seemed  a  necessity,  and  the  benefits  of  their  lim- 
ited operation  could  only  be  realized  in  a  similar  state 
of  national  peril. 

In  1798  and  1799,  Virginia  and  Kentucky  passed 
resolutions  (the  productions  of  James  Madison  and 
Thomas  Jefferson),  censuring  the  "Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws,"  and  called  upon  the  other  States  to  join  them 
in  opposition.  It  has  been  claimed  that  these  resolu- 
tions were  not  only  subversive  of  the  national  author- 
ity, but  also  destructive  of  the  Federal  Union  itself. 
The  other  States  did  not  respond  favorably,  but  the 
resolutions  remained  as  a  kind  of  evil  spirit  to  be  con- 
jured up  in  times  of  great  party  strife.  In  1865,  the 
dogmas  they  taught,  it  was  supposed,  had  received 
their  mortal  wound.  Yet  they  have  been  again  and 
again  revived  in  the  old  outcry  of  State  Rights.  At 
the  elections  of  1878,  a  protest  was  made  against  the 
appointment  of  supervisors  of  election  by  the  General 
Government,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  declared  an 
unjust  interference  with  the  rights  of  States,  which 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  Jacobin  clubs  or  "  democratic  societies,"  as  they 
were  called,  which  were  formed  during  Washington's 
Administration  continued  with  some  strength  through- 
out the  French  Revolution.  The  extreme  republicans  ' 
held  to  the  side  of  France,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  and  most 
of  the  Anti-Federal  leaders  fought  to  the  last  against 
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the  preparations  for  war  and  defense  against  the  insults 
and  aggressions  of  that  country.  A  bitter,  reckless, 
unscrupulous,  and  unwise  warfare  was  waged,  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  public  press,  and  among  the  people,  against 
almost  every  act  or  purpose  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing that  period  of  Mr.  Adams's  Administration. 

An  able  Revolutionary  writer  says  of  Mr.  Adams : 
"The  measures  of  his  four  years  were  honorable  and 
useful  to  the  country ;  incomparably  more  so  than  those 
of  the  next  eight  years.  If  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  national  constitution  was  to  maintain  the  honor, 
dignity,  and  independence  of  the  United  States,  with 
foreign  powers;  to  preserve  peace  and  security  within 
our  own  limits;  to  provide  for  the  pure  and  able  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  to  use  all  the  powers  dele- 
gated as  they  were  used  the  first  eight  years,  that  is, 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  a 
party,  the  Federal  Administration  under  Mr.  Adams 
accomplished  these  purposes."  He  had  upheld  the 
honor  of  the  country  against  France  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war,  and  finally  established  a  treaty  with 
Napoleon;  a  favorable  treaty  with  Tripoli  was  made; 
the  navy  was  elevated  to  more  importance ;  naturaliza- 
tion was  placed  on  a  just  basis;  -agriculture  and  com- 
merce advanced;  and  morals  and  religion  somewhat 
revived,  during  his  Administration. 

Ten  persons  were  removed  from  office  by  Mr. 
Adams,  and  one  of  those  was  a  defaulter.  General 
Washington  had  removed  nine,  and  one  of  those  was 
a  defaulter. 

The  representations  against  Mr.  Adams  and  his  Ad- 
ministration in  Wood's  History  are  so  one-sided,  and 
appear  to  have  been  actuated  by  such  doubtful  motives 
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as  to  be  worthy  of  no  respect  at  this  day.  His  critics 
were  not  in  harmony  as  to  his  faults  and  defects 
While  Wood  accused  him  of  patronizing  only  Fed- 
eralists of  his  own  shade  of  sentiment,  Mr.  George 
Gibbs  bitterly  assails  him  for  not  being  strictly  a  Fed- 
eralist, and  for  -being  influenced  by  and  seeking  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  opposition,  and  cites  hig 
life-long  attachment  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  Democrat. 
Mr.  Gibbs  says  in  his  work,  substantially,  that  Mr, 
Adams  was  vain  beyond  description;  envious  and  sus- 
picious ;  obstinate  in  wrong ;  had  a  restless  and  irrita^ 
ble  temper;  had  no  settled  policy  in  his  Administra- 
tion; had  noble  impulses  and  mean  passions;  but  was 
a  patriot,  and  moral  beyond  reproach ;  was  a  democrat 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  despot ;  was  wild  and  startling 
in  his  doctrines ;  was  a  defender  of  the  mob,  while  he 
was  a  friend  of  famUy  and  hereditary  power;  was 
weak  in  character  and  unstable  in  principle,  and  al- 
ways laid  open  his  faults  to  his  opponents.  The 
careful  reader  will  decide  how  far  Mr.  Gibbs  has  dis- 
played his  own  passion  and  fancy,  and  how  far  he 
must  be  relied  upon  in  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Adams. 
The  work  Mr.  Gibbs  undertook  was  the  elevation  of 
the  name  and  place  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.,  in  the  Cab- 
inets of  Washington  and  Adams. 

One  thing  for  which  Mr.  Adams  had  a  passion  was 
the  spending  of  his  time  at  Quincy,  no  matter  what 
the  pressure  of  business  at  the  Capital ;  and  his  dis- 
position to  go  off  without  notifying  his  Cabinet  was 
inexcusable,  and  justly  exposed  him  to  the  charges  of 
fickle,  stubborn,  and  whimsical.  Although  he  had  the 
example  of  Washington,  to  some  extent,  before  him, 
he  was   seldom  justifiable   in   absenting  himself  from 
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the  seat  of  government,  and  especially  at  such  times 
as  thfe  summer  and  fall  of  1798,  when  his  ministers 
were  burdened  and  undecided  with  the  army  to  be 
raised  for  use  in  case  of  war  with  Prance.  Here  the 
charge  against  Mr.  Adams  of  admiring  pomp  and 
authority  loses  some  of  its  force  in  the  fact  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  his  little  farm  at 
Quincy,  where  he  lived  in  the  most  unassuming  and 
plain  manner. 

As  a  party  leader  Mr.  Adams  had  completely 
failed.  In  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  he  could  not 
be  a  politician.  The  elements  of  popularity,  so-called, 
he  lacked,  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  demagogue  he 
despised.  Politics  in  the  light  of  broad  statesman- 
ship he  admired,  and  considered  its  practice  the 
supreme  calling  of  man. 

If  he  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his 
party  as  a  partisan  manager,  where  had  he  failed  as  a 
patriot  and  statesman  ?  Was  he  not,  in  the  main, 
right  in  his  course  in  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  in  the 
Presidency,  in  all  matters  affecting  the  permanent  inter- 
ests of  the  country  ?  Such  would  be  the  fair  general 
verdict  of  to-day. 

It  has  been  maintained,  even  by  respectable  writers, 
that  Mr.  Adams  held  sentiments  of  animosity  towards 
men  because  they  served  their  country  better  or  more 
acceptably  than  himself,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  appearances  or  the  records  sustain  a  fancy  of  this 
kind  to  any  great  extent.  If  he,  at  times,  exhibited 
an  unbecoming  vanity.  Providence  had  a  far  better 
way  of  correcting  the  disgusting  evil  than  in  setting 
before  him  the  example  of  the  greater  love  of  the 
people  for  his  contemporary  patriots. 
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When  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  President,  Mr.  Jef 
ferson  wrote  him  a  kind  letter  expressive  of  confi 
dence  and  esteem,  and  Mr.  Madison  was  charged  with 
its  delivery  according  to  his  own  discretion.  But,  foi 
some  cause,  perhaps  political,  and  not  altogether  clear, 
Mr.  Madison  did  not  see  fit  to  deliver  the  letter 
To  hold  that  this  was  a  cunning  device  on  the  pari 
of  Mr.  Jeiferson  to  entice  his  old  Revolutionary  friend 
into  the  Democratic  and  Jacobinic  ranks,  is  but  trifling 
with  the  character  of  both  men.  Mr.  Jefferson's  owr 
good  fortunes  had  aided  in  the  revival  of  just  senti- 
ments towards  his  "Colossus,  of  Independence,"  and 
the  good  impulse  was  stifled  by  the  caution  of  a  man  whc 
did  not  share  the  sentiments.  But  no  sane  man  could 
have  meditated  such  a  thing  as  the  conversion  of  Mr, 
Adams  to  the  Republicanism  of  that  day,  either  by 
love  or  threats  or  any  thing  else  commonly  known  as 
matter  of  human  interest. 

And  although  Mr.  Jefferson  had  favored  the  attacks 
on  his  old  friend  on  account  of  views  found  in  the 
"Discourses  on  Davila,"  and  the  "Defense  of  tht 
Constitutions,"  from  his  own  pen  had  come  one  of  the 
most  emphatic  eulogies  the  "Defense  of  the  Constitu 
tions"  ever  received. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1787,  Mr.  Jefferson,  ir 
Paris,  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  as  follows  concerning  th( 
first  volume  of  his  work  in  "Defense  of  the  Consti 
tutions  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  Statei 
against  the  Attack  of  M.  Turgot": — 

"I  have  read  your  book  with  infinite  satisfaction  and  im 
provement.  It  will  do  great  good  in  America.  Its  learning  am 
its  good  sense  will,  I  hope,  make  it  an  institute  for  our  politicians 
old  and  young.     There  is  one  opinion  in  it,  however,  which  I  wil 
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ask  you  to  reconsider,  because  it  appears  to  me  not  entirely  accu- 
rate, and  not  likely  to  do  good.  '  Congress  is  not  a  legislative, 
but  a  diplomatic  assembly.'  Separating  into  parts  the  whole  sov- 
ereignty of  our  States,  some  of  these  parts  are  yielded  to  Congress. 
Upon  these  I  should  think  them  both  legislative  and  executive, 
and  that  they  could  have  been  judiciary  also,  had  not  the  con- 
federation required  them  for  certain  purposes  to  appoint  a  judi- 
ciary. It  has,  accordingly,  been  the  decision  of  our  courts,  that 
the  confederation  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  superior  in 
authority  to  ordinary  laws,  because  it  can  not  be  altered  by  the 
legislature  of  any  one  State.  I  doubt  whether  they  are  at  aU  a 
diplomatic  assembly." 

'  If  Mr.  Adams's  temper  and  indiscretions  worked 
harm  to  the  party  he  would  have  continued  in  power, 
one  of  his  last  acts  as  President  partly  compensated 
for  this  to  the  Federalists,  and  certainly  to  the  country. 
That  was  the  appointment  of  John  Marshall  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  In  this  Mr. 
Adams  did  better  than  he  knew,  but  the  act  was 
merely  on  a  par  with  his  course  in  the  selection  of 
Washington  as  general  of  the  Continental  army  in 
1775.  Under  this  just  and  learned  jurist  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  United  States  arose  to  a  digaity  and 
splendor  unsurpassed  in  forensic  history. 

And  now  when  the  end  of  Mr.  Adams's  public 
career  had  been  reached,  could  any  man  risk  his  own 
reputation  by  asserting  that  any  part  of  it  had  been 
the  result  of  mere  luck  or  good  fortune  ?  His  ability, 
integrity,  public  services,  and  patriotism  had  intro- 
duced him  at  every  step.  In  the  Continental  Congress 
he  had  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  the  emergency; 
in  his  foreign  missions  he  had  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tions ;  and  when  it  came  time  to  select  the  second 
officer  to  aid  in  organizing  the  new  government,  he 
was  found  to  be  the  fittest;  and  even  in  his  two  sub- 
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sequent  successful  and  one  unsuccessful  races  he  was 
selected  because  it  was  always  apparent  that  he  wag 
the  fittest,  as  his  deeds  had  sufficiently  shown. 

While  his  last  race  for  the  Presidency  was  attended 
with  some  "bad  luck,"  for  which  he  was  not  wholly 
without  responsibility,  his  public  career,  from  first  to 
last,  must  be  regarded  as  presenting  a  series  of 
continued  successes  from  which  his  country  always 
profited,  and  which  were  the  legitimate  and  natural 
outcome  of  wisely  directed  effort,  industry,  integrity, 
moral  courage,  extraordinary  ability,  and  a  conscien- 
cious  patriotism  which  made  the  interests  of  his  country 
supreme  among  all  considerations. 

These  were  merits  and  virtues  that  led  the  way 
to  every  step  in  his  grand  career.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  some  of  his  successors  in  the  Presidency, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  fact  that  John  Adams 
reached  no  point  in  his  life  by  an  accident. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MR.  ADAMS  ON  HIS  LITTLE  FARM— DECLINES  TO  WRITE  AN 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE— FAMILY  HISTORY— QUINCY 

AND    MONTICELLO— MR.    ADAMS   DEFENDS   THE 

"ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS." 

MR.  ADAMS'S  own  State  had,  to  a  great  extent, 
remained-  true  to  him,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
home,  the  Legislature  received  him  with  marked 
respect,  and  presented  him  an  address  abounding  in 
the  warmest  expressions  of  confidence,  esteem,  and 
veneration ;  and  in  the  following  year,  on  his  birth- 
day, the  people  of  Quincy  also  delivered  to  him  an 
address,  expressing,  in  the  highest  terms,  the  exalted 
position  he  occupied  in  their  affections.  But  he  now 
settled  down  to  a  quiet  which  he  had  not  known  since 
1774,  apparently  deserted  by  his  friends. 

He  did  not  again  resume  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  farm,  an 
occupation  in  which  he  had  always  taken  great  delight. 
After  the  wounds  of  the  bitter  partisan  conflict  had 
mainly  healed,  and  the  kindly  sentiments  of  his  coun- 
trymen began  .again  to  cheer  his  feelings,  he  glided 
quietly  along,  and,  with  little  exception,  his  life  was 
never  so  peaceful.  He  took  little  interest  in  political 
matters,  and  that  mainly  by  the  appearance  of  his  son, 
John  Quincy,  on  the  arena  of  politics.  As  he  grew 
older  his  reflections  were  turned  more  to  the  past;  a 
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past  great  in  great  events,  and  in  which  his  own  name 
bore  a  conspicuous  and  honorable  part.  In  the  acts 
of  his  Presidency  he  had  little  grounds  for  regret,  and 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Federal  party  he  did  nol 
hold  himself  responsible.  He  had  many  reasons  foi 
being  satisfied  with  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  long 
struggle  which  resulted  in  the  permanent  establishment 
and  glory  of  the  Republic.  His  especial  delight  was 
in  contemplating  the  part  he  had  taken  in  foreign 
lands  in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  his  country. 

The  assaults  of  Timothy  Pickering  and  others  led 
him  often,  in  his  retirement,  to  meditate  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  defense  of  himself  from  the  charges  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  which  he  was  not  able  to  do  as  President. 
He  finally  broke  the  long  silence  by  publishing  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Pickering's  attack  on  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son toward  England.  In  this  matter  Mr.  Adams  was 
entirely  consistent,  although  throwing  his  weight  on 
the  side  of  his  former  political  enemies.  On  this  same 
point  he  had  always  opposed  Mr.  Pickering  and  his 
class  of  Federalists. 

The  issues  were  changing,  and  the  Federal  party 
was  in  the  last  stages  of  disintegration.  It  had  estab- 
lished the  Government  on  sure  foundations,  a  work 
which  would  have  failed  in  other  hands,  and  under  a 
more  conscientious  and  liberal  management  would 
doubtless  long  have  continued  to  guide  the  destiny 
of  the  Nation. 

While  Mr.  Adams  sided  with  Mr.  Jefferson  mainly 
as  to  the  controverted  points  as  to  the  seizure  of 
American  seamen  by  the  British,  and  other  causes  of 
complaint  against  England,  he  differed  from  his  sue- 
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cessor  in  many  particulars.  It  had  been  one  of  his 
fondest  desires  to  establish  a  navy  with  strength 
enough  to  force  respect  from  England,  as  well  as  to 
defend  the  unprotected  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Jefferson  neglected  the  whole  matter,  bringing  the 
country  into  contempt,  and  suffering  the  American 
maritime  trade  to  go  comparatively  helpless,  or  be 
driven  from  the  seas. 

Massachusetts  now  raised  her  voice  against  Mr. 
Adams  for  siding  in  any  respect  with  an  Administra- 
tion hateful  to  her,  and  at  this  stage  the  Hamilton 
charges  were  again  brought  forward.  This  determined 
him  to  make  a  reply,  a  thing  which  the  unfortunate 
end  of  Mr.  Hamilton  had  partly  led  him  to  pasjs  over 
up  to  this  time.  His  papers  were  accordingly  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  in  the  "Boston  Patriot."  He 
had  finally  come  to  think  that  it  was  due  to  the  coun- 
try and  himself  to  make  this  defense.  But  this  may 
be  doubted,  as  the  country  knew  the  case  pretty  thor- 
oughly, and  the  calumnies  so  long  borne  in  silence 
were  fast  dying  away.  The  severity  displayed  in  a 
part  of  this  defense  was  not  to  his  credit,  and  the 
whole  performance  could  have  been  omitted  to  his 
advantage.  He  was  partly  led  to  this  step  by  fearing 
that  his  Autobiography  and  any  other  part  of  his 
writings  bearing  upon  his  public  career  might  be  lost. 
It  was  a  desire  of  Mr.  Adams  to  make  no  conceal- 
ments, to  leave  a  full  record  of  himself  before  the 
people.  His  private  practices  and  life  were  of  the 
most  admirable  character,  and  he  felt  that  his  public 
acts  belonged  to  the  country. 

With  the  election  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Presidency 
arose  a  better  state  of  feelings  in  the  country,  and  with 
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the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
inauguration  of  James  Monroe,  the  greater  part  of  the 
old  political  issues  was  lost  sight  of,  or  passed  away. 
Under  Mr.  Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  brought 
into  the  Executive  Council,  and  to  his  father  was  now 
returning  the  former  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
country.  These  were  days  of  peace  to  Mr.  Adams. 
His  old  correspondence  was  renewed,  and  thousands 
of  friends  sprang  up  over  the  land.  He  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  reading,  and  especially  in  the  way  of 
religious  history.  The  proceeds  of  the  culture  of  his 
farm  sustained  him,  and  the  cares  of  the  world  were 
now  light  upon  him. 

During  this  period  many  of  Mr.  Adams's  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable  letters  were  written.  A  few  of 
these  have  been  selected  as  most  admirably  portraying 
his  mind  and  life  at  this  retired  and  comparatively  for- 
gotten stage  of  his  history. 

At  Quincy,  May  1,  1807,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Benjamin 

Rush,  of  Philadelphia  :^ 

"Now,  Sir,  to  be  serious,  I  do  not  curse  the  day  when  I  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs.  I  do  not  say  when  I  became  a  politician, 
for  that  I  never  was.  I  can  not  repent  of  any  thing  I  ever  did 
consciously  and  from  a  sense  of  duty.  I  never  engaged  in  public 
affairs  for  my  own  interest,  pleasure,  envy,  jealousy,  avarice,  or 
ambition,  or  even  the  desire  of  fame.  If  any  of  these  had  been 
my  motive,  my  conduct  would  have  been  very  different.  In  every 
considerable  transaction  of  my  public  life,  I  have  invariably  acted 
according  to  my  best  judgment,  and  I  can  look  up  to  God  for  the 
sincerity  of  my  intentions.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  I  can  repent? 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  have  an  immense  load  of  errors,  weak- 
nesses, follies,  and  sins  to  mourn  over  and  repent  of,  and  these 
are  the  only  afflictions  of  my  present  life." 

And  on  September  3,  1808,  he  again  wrote  to  the 
same  friend: — 
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"  I  have  always  called  our  Constitution  a  game  at  leap-frog. 
New  England  is  again  converted  to  Federalism.  The  Federal 
Administration  lasted  twelve  years.  The  Republicans  then  leaped 
over  their  heads  and  shoulders,  and  have  ruled  eight  years.  They 
may  possibly  hold  out  four  years  more,  and  then  probably  the 
Fefleralists  will  leap  again.  But  neither  party  will  ever  be  strong 
while  they  adhere  to  their  austere,  exclusive  maxims.  Neither 
party  will  ever  be  able  to  pursue  the  true  interest,  honor,  and 
dignity  of  the  Nation.  I  lament  the  narrow,  selfish  spirit  of  the 
leaders  of  both  parties,  but  can  do  nothing  for  either.  They  are 
incorrigible." 

In  the  fall  of  1811,  Dr.  Rush  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams 
asking  him  to  prepare  a  posthumous  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  teaching  the  great  social, 
domestic,  patriotic,  and  religious  virtues  by  which 
alone  a  nation  can  be  free,  prosperous,  great,  and 
happy.  To  this  proposition  he  answered  in  a  long 
letter  dated  August  28,  1811.  The  following  extracts 
show  his  feelings  at  the  time.  Long  before  his  own 
death  Dr.  Rush  had  gone  to  the  other  world,  and  after 
the  restoration  of  his  old  friendships,  and  the  kind 
feelings  of  the  Nation  had  returned  to  him,  age  began 
to  make  him  less  disposed  to  such  a  task,  if  he  had 
not,  indeed,  wholly  dismissed  the  thought  in  his  answer 
to  Dr.  Rush.     He  wrote : — 

"Your  letter  of  the  20th,  my  dear  friend,  has  filled  my  eyes 
with  tears,  and,  indurated  stoic  as  I  am,  my  heart  with  sensations 
unutterable  by  tongue  or  pen ;  not  the  feelings  of  vanity,  but  the 
overwhelming  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness  of  such  a  panegyric 
from  such  a  friend. 

"Have  I  not  been  employed  in  mischief  all  my  days?  Did 
not  the  American  Eevolution  produce  the  French  Revolution? 
And  has  not  the  French  Revolution  produced  all  the  calamities 
and  desolations  of  the  human  race  and  the  whole  globe  ever  since? 
I  meant  well,  however.  My  conscience  was  clear  as  a  crystal 
glass,  without  a  scruple  or  a  doubt.  I  was  borne  along  by  an 
irresistible  sense  of  duty.     God  prospered  our  labors ;  and,  awful, 
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dreadful,  and  deplorable  as  the  consequences  have  been,  I  can  nol 
but  hope  that  the  ultimate  good  of  the  world,  of  the  human  race, 
and  of  our  beloved  country,  is  intended,  and  will  be  acconi' 
plished  by  it. 

' '  Your  letter  is  the  most  serious  and  solemn  one  I  ever  r© 
ceived.  It  has  aroused  and  harrowed  my  soul.  I  know  not  whal 
to  say  in  answer  to  it,  or  to  do  in  consequence  of  it. 

"It  is  most  certain  that  the  end  of  my  life  can  not  be  remote. 
My  eyes  are  constantly  fixed  upon  it,  according  to  the  precept  oi 
advice  of  the  ancient  philosopher ;  and,  if  I  am  not  in  a  total  de- 
lusion, I  daily  behold  and  contemplate  it  without  dismay. 

"If  by  dedicating  all  the  rest  of  my  days  to  the  composition 
of  such  an  address  as  you  propose,  I  could  have  any  rational  as- 
surance of  doing  any  real  good  to  my  fellow-citizens  of  United 
America,  I  would  cheerfully  lay  aside  all  other  occupations  and 
amusements,  and  devote  myself  to  it.  But  there  are  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  in  the  way,  which  to  me,  at  present,  appeal 
insuperable. 

"The  'sensibility  of  the  public  mind,' which  you  anticipate 
at  my  decease,  will  not  be  so  favorable  to  my  memory  as  you 
seem  to  foresee.  By  the  treatment  I  have  received,  and  continue 
to  receive,  I  should  expect  that  a  large  majority  of  all  parties 
would  cordially  rejoice  to  hear  that  my  head  was  laid  low. 

"I  am  surprised  to  read  your  opinion  that  'my  integrity  has 
never  been  called  in  question,  and  that  friends  and  enemies  agree 
in  believing  me  to  be  an  honest  man.'  If  I  am  to  judge  from  the 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  that  have  been  printed  in  America  foi 
twenty  years  past,  I  should  think  that  both  parties  believed  me 
the  meanest  villain  in  the  world. 

"If  they  should  not  suspect  me  of  sinning  in  the  grave,  thej 
will  charge  me  with  selfishness  and  hypocrisy  before  my  death,  in 
preparing  an  address  to  move  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  ex- 
cite them  to  promote  my  children,  and,  perhaps,  to  make  my  sod 
a  king.  Washington  and  Franklin  could  never  do  any  thing  bul 
what  was  imputed  to  pure,  disinterested  patriotism ;  I  never  could 
do  any  thing  but  what  was  ascribed  to  sinister  motives. 

"I  agree  with  you  in  sentiment,  that  religion  and  virtue  are 
the  only  foundations,  not  only  of  republicanism  and  of  all  fre« 
government,  but  of  social  felicity  under  all  governments  and  in  al! 
the  combinations  of  human  society.  But  if  I  should  inculcate  thii 
doctrine  in  my  will,  I  should  be  charged  with  hypocrisy  and  the 
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desire  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  clergy  towards  my  family, 
as  I  was  charged  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  friend  Cooper,  and  by 
Quakers,  Baptists,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  sects,  for 
instituting  a  national  fast,  for  even  common  civility  to  the  clergy, 
and  for  being  a  church-going  animal. 

"  If  I  should  inculcate  those  '  national,  social,  domestic,  and 
religious  virtues'  you  recommend,  I  should  be  suspected  and 
charged  with  a  hypocritical,  machiavelian,  jesuistical,  pharisaical, 
attempt  to  promote  a  national  establishment  of  Presbyterianism 
in  America;  whereas  I  would  as  soon  establish  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  almost  as  soon  the  Catholic  Church. 

"If  I  should  recommend  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath, 
like  a  divine,  or  even  only  a  regular  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship, as  a  means  of  moral  instruction  and  social  improvement,  like 
a  philosopher  or  statesman,  I  should  be  charged  with  vain  ostenta- 
tion again,  and  a  selfish  desire  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  my 
own  punctuality  in  this  respect ;  for  it  is  notorious  enough  that 
I  have  been  a  church-going  animal  for  seventy-six  years,  from  the 
cradle.     And  this  has  been  alleged  as  one  proof  of  my  hypocrisy. 

"Fifty-three  years  ago  I  was  fired  with  a  zeal,  amounting  to 
enthusiasm,  against  ardent  spirits,  the  multiplication  of  taverns, 
retailers,  dram-shops,  and  tippling  houses.  Grieved  to  the  heart 
to  see  the  number  of  idlers,  thieves,  sots,  and  consumptive  patients 
made  for  the  physicians  in  those  infamous  seminaries,  I  applied  to 
the  Court  of  Sessions,  procured  a  committee  of  inspection  and 
inquiry,  reduced  the  number  of  licensed  houses,  etc.  But  I  only 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  hypocrite  and  an  ambitious  dema- 
gogue by  it.  The  number  of  licensed  houses  was  soon  reinstated ; 
drams,  grog,  and  sotting  were  not  diminished,  and  remain  to  this 
day  as  deplorable  as  ever.  You  may  as  well  preach  to  the  In- 
dians as  to  our  people.  Little  Turtle  petitioned  me  to  prohibit 
rum  to  be  sold  to  his  nation,  for  a  very  good  reason  ;  because,  he 
said,  I  had  lost  three  thousand  of  my  Indian  children  in  his  nation 
in  one  year  by  it.  Sermons,  moral  discourses,  philosophical  dis- 
sertations, medical  advice,  are  all  lost  upon  this  subject.  Nothing 
but  making  the  commodity  scarce  and  dear  will  have  any  effect ; 
and  your  republican  friend,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  mine,  Jefler- 
son,  would  not  permit  rum  or  whisky  to  be  taxed. 

"If  I  should,  then,  in  my  will,  my  dying  legacy,  my  posthu- 
mous exhortation,  call  it  what  you  will,  recommend  heavy,  pro- 
hibitory taxes  upon  spirituous  liquors,  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
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only  remedy  against  their  deleterious  effects  in  society,  every  one 
of  your  brother  Republicans  and  nine-tepths  of  the  Federalists 
would  say  that  I  was  a  canting  Puritan,  a  profound  hypocrite, 
setting  up  standards  of  morality,  frugality,  economy,  temperance, 
simplicity,  and  sobriety,  of  which  I  knew  the  age  incapable. 

"Funds  and  banks  I  never  approved,  was  never  satisfied  with 
our  funding  system.  My  opinion  is,  that  a  circulating  medium 
of  gold  and  sUver  only  ought  to  be  introduced  and  established ; 
that  a  national  bank  of  deposit  only,  with  a  branch  in  each  State, 
should  be  allowed  ;  that  every  bank  in  the  Union  ought  to  be 
annihilated,  and  every  bank  of  discount  prohibited  to  all  eter- 
nity. Not  one  farthing  of  profit  should  ever  be  allowed  on  any 
money  deposited  in  the  bank. 

"Free  schools,  and  all  schools,  colleges,  academies,  and  semi- 
naries of  learning,  I  can  recommend  from  my  heart;  but  I  dare 
not  say  that  a  suffrage  should  never  be  permitted  to  a  man  who 
can  not  read  and  write.  What  would  become  of  the  republic 
of  France,  if  the  lives,  fortunes,  character  of  twenty-four  mill- 
ions and  a  half  of  men  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  should  be 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  five  hundred  thousand  who  can  read  ? 

"I  am  not  qualified  to  write  such  an  address.  The  style 
should  be  pure,  elegant,  eloquent,  and  pathetic  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  should  be  revised,  corrected,  obliterated,  interpolated, 
amended,  transcribed  twenty  times,  polished,  refined,  varnished, 
burnished.  To  all  these  employments  and  exercises,  I  am  a  total 
stranger.  To  my  sorrow,  I  have  never  copied,  nor  corrected,  nor 
embellished.  I  understand  it  not.  I  never  could  write  declama- 
tions, orations,  or  popular  addresses." 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Skelton  Jones,  asking 
him  numerous  questions  concerning  his  family,  his 
birth,  education,  public  life,  cause  of  retirement,  per- 
sonal appearance,  incidents  and  anecdotes  connected 
with  his  life,  etc.,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  the  following, 
dated  March  11,  1809  :— 

"  I  received  yesterday  your  favor  of  the  month  of  August, 
1808,  and  if  the  following  answers  to  your  questions  will  be  any 
gratification  to  your  curiosity,  or  any  aid  to  your  work,  they  are 
at  your  service. 
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"  1.  My  father  was  John  Adams,  the  son  of  Henry  Ad- 
ams, .  .  .  who  all  lived  independent  New  England  farmers, 
and  died,  and  lie  buried,  in  this  town  of  Quinoy,  formerly  called 
Braintree,  and  more  anciently  still,  Mount  WoUaston.  My  mother 
was  Susannah  Boylston,  daughter  of  Peter  Boylston,  of  Brookline, 
the  oldest  son  of  Thomas  Boylston,  a  physician  who  came  from 
England  in  1656,  and  purchased  a  farm  in  that  town,  near  Boston. 

"  2.  I  was  born  in  Quincy,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1735. 

"  3.  My  early  life  and  education  were,  first  at  the  public  Latin 
school  in  the  town  of  Braintree ;  then  at  a  private  academy  under 
Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  within  three  doors  of  my  father's  house ;  then 
at  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  where,  after  four  years'  stud- 
ies, I  received  a  degree  as  bachelor  of  arts  in  1755,  and  after  three 
years  more,  that  of  master  of  arts. 

"  4.  Among  these  accidents,  the  principal  that  I  recollect  were 
certain  theological  controversies,  which  were  conducted,  as  I 
thought,  with  an  uncharitable  spirit  of  intolerance  that  convinced 
me  I  should  be  forever  unfit  for  the  profession  of  divinity,  and 
determined  me  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  To  this  cause  were 
added  many  compliments  of  my  academical  companions,  who  en- 
deavored to  make  me  believe  that  I  had  a  voice  and  a  tongue,  as 
well  as  a  face  and  front  for  a  public  speaker,  and  that  I  was  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  bar  than  the  pulpit.  For  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine I  never  had  any  inclination,  having  an  aversion  for  sick- 
rooms and  no  fondness  for  rising  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  visit 
patients. 

"  5.  Mr.  Maccarty,  a  clergyman  of  Worcester,  authorized  by 
the  selectmen,  at  the  commencement  at  college,  in  1755,  happen- 
ing to  be  pleased  with  the  performance  of  my  part  in  the  public 
exhibition,  engaged  me  to  take  the  charge  of  the  Latin  school  in 
that  town,  where  in  a  few  months  I  entered  as  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Colonel  James  Putnam,  a  counselor-at-law  in  very  large 
practice  and  of  very  respectable  taleqts  and  information.  Here,  as 
I  boarded  in  his  family,  I  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with  all 
the  judges,  lawyers,  and  many  others  of  the  principal  characters 
of  the  Province,  and  heard  their  speculations  upon  public  affairs. 
This  was  highly  delightful  to  me,  because  my  father,  who  had  a 
public  soul,  had  drawn  my  attention  to  public  affairs.  From  my 
earliest  infancy  I  had  listened  with  eagerness  to  his  conversation 
with  his  friends  during  the  whole  expedition  to  Cape  Breton,  in 
1745,  and  I  had  received  very  grievous  impressions  of  the  injus- 
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tice  and  ingratitude  of  Great  Britain  towards  New  England  in 
that  whole  transaction,  as  well  as  many  others  before  and  after  it, 
during  the  years  1754,  1755,  1756,  and  1757.  The  conduct  of 
Generals  Shirley,  Braddock,  Abercrombie,  Webb,  and  above  all 
Lord  Loudon,  which  were  daily  discussed  in  Mr.  Putnam's  family, 
gave  me  such  an  opinion  and  such  a  disgust  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, that  I  heartily  wished  the  two  countries  were  separated 
forever.  I  was  convinced  we  could  defend  ourselves  against  the 
French,  and  manage  our  afiairs  better  without,  than  with  the 
English.  In  1758  and  1759,  Mr.  Pitt  coming  into  power,  sent 
Wolfe,  and  Amherst,  whom  I  saw  with  his  army,  as  theypassed 
through  Worcester,  and  these  conquered  Cape  Breton  and  Quebec. 
I  then  rejoiced  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  and  gloried  in  the  name 
of  Briton.  But,  alas !  how  short  was  my  triumph  in  British 
wisdom  and  justice!  In  February,  1761,  I  heard  the  argument 
in  the  council  chamber  in  Boston  upon  writs  of  assistance,  and 
there  saw  that  Britain  was  determined  to  let  nothing  divert  me 
from  my  fidelity  to  my  country. 

"  6.  An  inflexible  course  of  studies  and  labors,  to  promote, 
preserve,  and  secure  that  independence  of  my  country,  which  I 
so  early  saw  to  be  inevitable,  against  all  parties,  factions,  and  na- 
tions that  have  shown  themselves  unfriendly  to  it. 

"  7.  I  retired  from  public  afiairs  on  the  4th  of  March,  1801. 
The  causes  of  my  retirement  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Freneau,  Markoe,  Ned  Church,  Andrew  Brown,  Paine,  Callender, 
Hamilton,  Cobbett,  John  Ward  Fenno,  and  many  others,  but 
more  especially  in  the  circular  letters  of  members  of  Congress 
from  the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  Without  a  complete  col- 
lection of  all  these  libels,  no  faithful  history  of  the  last  twenty 
years  can  ever  be  written,  nor  any  adequate  account  be  given  of 
the  causes  of  my  retirement  from  public  life. 

"  8.  My  life  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been  spent  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family,  surrounded  by  my  children  and  grandchil- 
dren ;  on  my  farm,  in  my  garden  and  library.  But  in  all  this 
there  is  nothing  interesting  to  the  public. 

"  9.  I  am  five  feet,  seven  or  nine  inches,  I  really  know  not 
which. 

"10.  I  have  one  head,  four  limbs,  and  five  senses,  like  any 
other  man,  and  nothing  peculiar  in  any  of  them. 

"  11.  I  have  been  married  forty-four  years. 

"  12.  To  Miss  Abigail  Smith,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1764, 
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in  her  father's  house  at  Weymouth,  the  next  town  to  this,  and  by 
her  father,  who  was  a  clergyman. 

"13.  I  have  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

•'  14.  Your  14th  query  would  require  twenty  volumes. 

"  15.  My  teipper  in  general  has  been  tranquil,  except  when 
any  instance  of  extraordinary  madness,  deceit,  hypocrisy,  in- 
gratitude, treachery,  or  perfidy,  has  suddenly  struck  me.  Then 
I  have  always  been  irascible  enough,  and  in  three  or  four  in- 
stances, very  extraordinary  ones,  too  much  so.  The  storm,  how- 
ever, never  lasted  for  half  an  hour,  and  anger  never  rested  in 
the  bosom. 

"16.  My  tongue  has  undergone  very  little  change,  I  believe. 

"17.  Under  my  first  Latin  master,  who  was  a  churl,  I  spent 
my  time  in  shooting,  skating,  swimming,  flying  kites,  and  every 
other  boyish  exercise  and  diversion  I  could  invent.  Never  mis- 
chievous. Under  my  second  master,  who  was  kind,  I  began  to 
like  my  books  and  neglect  my  sports. 

"  18.  From  that  time  I  have  been  too  studious.  At  college, 
next  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  classical  studies,  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  were  my  favorite  pursuits.  When  I  began  to 
study  law,  I  found  ethics,  the*  law  of  nations,  the  civil  law,  the 
common  law,  a  field  too  vast  to  admit  of  many  other  inquiries. 
Classics,  history,  and  philosophy  have,  however,  never  been  wholly 
neglected  to  this  day. 

"  20.  I  have  no  miniature,  and  have  been  too  much  abused  by 
painters,  ever  to  sit  to  any  one  again.'' 

The  following  is  one  of  his  most  interesting  letters 
to  Dr.  Rush,  his  old  and  tried  friend,  dated  on  Christ- 
mas day,  1811.  Although  Mr.  Adams  here  seems  to 
think  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  himself  could  have  little 
to  say  to  each  other  at  that  stage  of  life,  he  was  never 
more  mistaken.  When  the  ice  was  once  broken  be- 
tween them,  they  bore  down  with  regular  letter  broad- 
sides, discussing  even  their  political  differences,  and 
making  a  wonderful  overhauling  of  old  philosophies, 
heathen  religions,  and  many  other  things.  A  shower 
of  letters  went  flying  for  a  time  between  Quincy  and 
Monticello,   as   if   these   old   Presidents   thought    the 
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world  depended  greatly  on  a  settlement  of  things  to 
their  satisfaction.     He  wrote  : — 

"I  never  was  so  much  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  a  letter  as 
yours  of  the  16th. 

"  Shall  I  assume  a  sober  face,  and  write  a  grave  essay  on  re- 
ligion, philosophy,  laws,  or  government  ? 

"  Shall  I  laugh,  like  Bacchus  among  his  grapes,  wine-vats,  and 
bottles  ? 

"  Shall  I  assume  the  man  of  the  world,  the  fine  gentleman, 
the  courtier,  and  bow  and  scrape,  with  a  smooth,  smiliug  face,  soft 
words,  many  compliments  and  apologies ;  think  myself  highly 
honored,  bound  in  gratitude,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

"  I  perceive  plainly  enough.  Rush,  that  you  have  been  teasing 
Jefferson  to  write  to  me,  as  you  did  me  some  time  ago  to  write  to 
him.  You  gravely  advise  me  '  to  receive  the  olive-branch,'  as  if 
there  had  been  war ;  but  there  has  never  been  any  hostility  on 
my  part,  nor  that  I  know,  on  his.  When  there  has  been  no  war, 
there  can  be  no  room  for  negotiations  of  peace. 

"Mr.  Jefferson  speaks  of  my  political  opinions;  but  I  know 
of  no  difference  between  him  and  myself  relative  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  to  forms  of  government  in  general.  In  measures  of  ad- 
ministration, we  have  differed  in  opinion.  I  have  never  approved 
the  repeal  of  the  judicial  law,  the  repeal  of  the  taxes,  the  neglect 
of  the  navy ;  and  I  have  always  believed  that  his  system  of  gun- 
boats for  a  national  defense  was  defective.  To  make  it  complete, 
he  ought  to  have  taken  a  hint  from  '  Molifere's  Learned  Ladies,' 
and  appointed  three  or  four  brigades  of  horse,  with  a  major- 
general,  and  three  or  four  brigadiers,  to  serve  on  board  his  galleys 
of  Malta.  I  have  never  approved  his  non-embargo,  non-inter- 
course, or  non-importation  laws.  But  I  have  raised  no  clamors 
nor  made  any  opposition  to  any  of  these  measures.  The  Nation 
approved  them  ;  and  what  is  my  judgment  against  that  of  the 
Nation  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  disapproved  of  the  '  Alien  Law 
and  Sedition  Law,'  which  I  believe  to  have  been  constitutional 
and  salutary,  if  not  necessary. 

"  He  disapproved  of  the  eight  per  cent  loan,  and  with  good 
reason.  I  hated  it  as  much  as  any  man,  and  the  army,  too,  which 
occasioned  it.  He  disapproved,  perhaps,  of  the  partial  war  with 
France,  which  I  believed,  as  far  as  it  proceeded,  to  be  a  holy 
war.     He  disapproved  of  taxes,  and  perhaps,  the  whole  scheme 
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of  my  Administration,  etc.,  and  so,  perhaps,  did  the  Nation. 
But  his  Administration  and  mine  are  passed  into  the  dark  back- 
wards, and  are  now  of  no  more  importance  than  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Old  Congress  in  1774,  and  1775. 

"We  differed  in  opinion  about  the  French  Revolution.  He 
thought  it  wise  and  good,  and  that  it  would  end  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  republic.  I  saw  through  it,  to  the  end  of  it,  be- 
fore it  broke  out,  and  was  sure  it  could  end  only  in  a  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  or  a  military  despotism,  after  deluging  France 
and  Europe  in  blood.  In  this  opinion  I  differed  from  you  as  much 
as  from  Jefferson ;  but  all  this  made  me  no  more  of  an  enemy  to 
you  than  to  him,  nor  him  than  to  you.  I  believe  you  both  to 
mean  well  to  mankind  and  your  country.  I  might  suspect  you 
both  to  sacrifice  a  little  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  perhaps,  uncon- 
sciously to  suffer  your  judgments  to  be  a  little  swayed  by  a  love 
of  popularity,  and  possibly  by  a  little  spice  of  ambition. 

"In  point  of  republicanism,  all  the  difference  I  ever  knew  or 
could  discover  between  you  and  me,  or  between  Jefferson  and 
me,  consisted, 

"  1.  In  the  difference  between  speeches  and  messages.  I  was 
a  monarchist  because  I  thought  a  speech  more  manly,  more  re- 
spectful to  Congress  and  the  Nation.  Jefferson  and  Rush  pre- 
ferred messages. 

"2.  I  held  levees  once  a  week,  that  all  my  time  might  not  be 
wasted  by  idle  visits.     Jefferson's  whole  eight  years  was  a  levee. 

"3.  I  dined  a  large  company  once  or  twice  a  week.  Jefferson 
dined  a  dozen  every  day. 

"  4.  Jefferson  and  Rush  were  for  liberty  and  straight  hair.  I 
thought  curled  hair  as  republican  as  straight. 

"  In  these,  and  a  few  other  points  of  equal  importance,  aU 
miserable  frivolities,  that  Jefferson  and  Rush  ought  to  blush  that 
they  ever  laid  any  stress  upon  them,  I  might  differ ;  but  I 
never  knew  any  points  of.  more  consequence,  on  which  there  was 
any  variation  between  us. 

"  You  exhort  me  to  '  forgiveness  and  love  of  enemies,'  as  if  I 
considered,  or  had  ever  considered,  Jefferson  as  my  enemy.  This 
is  not  so ;  I  have  always  loved  him  as  a  friend.  If  I  ever  re- 
ceived or  suspected  any  injury  from  him,  I  have  forgiven  it  long 
and  long  ago,  and  have  no  more  resentment  against  him  than 
against  you. 

"  You  enforce  your  exhortations  by  the  most  solemn  considet- 
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ations  that  can  enter  the  human  mind.  After  mature  reflection 
upon  them,  and  laying  them  properly  to  heart,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  they  were  so  unnecessary,  that  you  must  excuse  me  if 
I  had  some  inclination  to  be  ludicrous.     .     . 

"But  why  do  you  make  so  much  ado  about  nothing?  Of 
what  use  can  it  be  for  Jefferson  and  me  to  exchange  letters? 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  but  to  wish  him  an  easy  journey  to 
Heaven,  when  he  goes,  which  I  wish  may  be  delayed,  as  long  as 
life  shall  be  agreeable  to  him.  And  he  can  have  nothing  to  say 
to  me,  but  to  bid  me  make  haste  and  be  ready.  Time  and  chance, 
however,  or  possibly  design,  may  produce  erelong  a  letter  be- 
tween us." 

la  1812  the  occasion  came,  aad  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  old  Presidents  began.  In  one  of  the 
numerous  letters  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Adams  made 
the  following  brief  defense  of  the  measur.es  of  his 
Administration  which  had  been  so  foolishly  and  wick- 
edly assailed : — 

"  June  14,  1813. 

"  In  your  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  of  March  21,  1801,  you  'ten- 
der to  him  the  protection  of  those  laws  which  were  made  for  the 
wise  and  good  like  him,  and  disclaim  the  legitimacy  of  that  libel 
on  legislation,  which,  under  the  form  of  a  law,  was,  for  some  time, 
placed  among  them.'  This  law,  I  presume,  was  the  'Alien  Law,' 
as  it  was  called. 

"As  your  name  is  subscribed  to  that  law,  as  Vice-President, 
and  mine  as  President,  I  know  not  why  you  are  not  as  responsible 
for  it  as  I  am.  Neither  of  us  was  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
it.  We  were  then  at  war  with  France.  French  spies  then 
swarmed  in  our  cities  and  our  country;  some  of  them  were  intol- 
erably impudent,  turbulent,  and  seditious.  To  check  these,  was 
the  design  of  this  law.  Was  there  ever  a  government  which  had 
not  authority  to  defend  itself  against  spies  in  its  own  bosom,  spies  of 
an  enemy  at  war?  This  law  was  never  executed  by  me  in  any 
instance." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  LAST  FOURTH  OF  JULY— EARTH  TO  EARTH  AND 
DUST  TO  DUST. 

AT  the  second  election  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Adams 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  Massachusetts  electors 
by  the  Democrats,  and  cast  his  vote  for  Monroe  and 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  He  also  acted  as  president  of 
the  College  of  Electors  in  his  State  at  that  time.  He 
now  continued  to  stand  mainly  with  the  Democratic 
party.  But  his  interest  was  not  in  politics.  On  the 
16th  of  August,  1813,  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson : — 

"Your  friend,  my  only  daughter,  expired  yesterday  morning 
in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  her  son,  her  daughter,  her  father  and 
mother,  her  husband's  two  sisters,  and  two  of  her  nieces,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  forty  of  which  she  was  the  healthiest 
and  firmest  of  them  all,  since  which  she  has  been  a  monument 
to  sufiering,  and  to  patience." 

And  on  the  28th  of  October,  1818,  Mrs.  Adams 
died.  This  was  the  saddest  event  connected  with  his 
life.  She  had  been  truer,  wiser,  and  better  than  all 
the  world  to  him;  and  although  he  resumed  his  accus- 
tomed walks  and  ways,  after  a  time,  he  never  lost  sight 
of  her  absence,  and  with  her  went  his  usual  brightness 
and  cheerfulness.     Yet  he  did  not  cease  to  work. 

After  this  ,time  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  bearing 
upon  the  Revolution,  and  especially  designed  to  estab- 
lish the  place  and  importance  of  the  deeds  of  James 
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Otis,  Joseph  Hawley,  and  Samuel  Adams,  with  a  view 
of  correcting  the  errors  of  Wirt's  "Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,"  in  which  the  claim  of  the  early  opposition  to 
what  was  termed  British  tyranny  was  placed  mostly 
to  the  credit  of  Virginia. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-six  he  was  unanimously  elected 
to  represent  Quincy  in  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  in  the  fall  of  1820,  appeared  in  his  seat 
in  the  convention.  He  was  elected  president,  but  his 
age  and  feebleness  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  de- 
cline to  serve  in  that  capacity,  which  he  did  in  the 
following  words  : — 

"Fellow-Citizens, — An  election  at  my  age  and  in  my  circum- 
stances by  the  free  suffrages  of  so  ample  a  representation  of  the 
fortunes  and  talents,  the  experience  and  wisdom,  the  authority, 
the  virtues,  and  the  piety  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  State  of 
Massachusetts,  I  esteem  the  purest  and  fairest  honor  of  my  life ; 
and  my  gratitude  is  proportionately  ardent  and  sincere.  I  pray 
you,  gentlemen,  to  present  to  the  Convention  my  most  cordial 
thanks. 

"  Your  enumeration  of  services  performed  for  this  country 
recalls  to  my  recollection  the  long  services  and  succession  of  great 
and  excellent  characters  with  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  act 
in  the  former  part  of  my  life,  and  to  whose  exertions  I  have  en- 
deavored to  add  my  feeble  aid;  characters  who  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Divine  Providence  as  instruments  in  preserving  and 
securing  that  unexampled  liberty  which  this  Nation  now  pos- 
sesses; that  liberty  which  is  the  source  of  all  our  happiness  and 
prosperity;  a  prosperity  which  can  not  be  contemplated  by  any 
virtuous  mind  w.ithout  gratitude,  consolation,  and  delight.  May 
it  be  perpetual ! 

"Gentlemen, — As  my  age  is  generally  known,  it  will  readily 
be  believed,  that  my  forces  are  too  far  exhausted  to  perform  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  high  office  which  the  benevolence  of  the 
Convention  has  assigned  to  me.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the  neces- 
sity to  request  permission  of  the  Convention  to  decline  the  ap- 
pointment, and  to  pray  that  some  other  gentleman  may  be  elected. 
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whose  vigorous  age  and  superior  talents  may  conduct  their  delib- 
erations with  more  convenience  to  themselves,  and  with  greater 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  at  large." 

He  made  an  effort  in  this  assembly  to  introduce 
some  more  pronounced  form  of  religious  tolerance  into 
the  new.  Constitution,  but  was  not  successful. 

As  Mr.  Monroe's  second  term  in  the  Presidency 
drew  to  a  close,  among  the  many  candidates  for  the 
office  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  for  the  second 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Nation,  the  election  was 
thrown  into  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  the  result 
being  the  choice  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  be  Presi- 
dent. This  was  a  triumphal  ending  for  the  long  and 
valuable  career  of  his  father,  in  which  light  the  son 
really  considered  it  in  the  following  letter  making  the 
announcement : — 

"Washington,  9  Feb.,  1825. 
"  My  Deae  and  Honoeed  Father, — The  inclosed  note  from 
Mr.  King  will  inform  you  of  the  event  of  this  day,  upon  which 
I  can  only  offer  you  my  congratulations,  and  ask  your  blessings 
and  prayers. 

"Your  affectionate  and  dutiful  son, 

"John  Qutncy  Adams." 

This  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  deep  gratification  to 
Mr.  Adams.  He  had  lived  through  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  the  world's  history.  His  own 
career  was  intimately  associated  with  many  of  the 
most  far-reaching  and  glorious  among  its  recorded 
events.  His  life  had  been  full  of  great  purposes  and 
great  efforts,  and  its  great  objects  had  been  accom- 
pKshed.     His  time  was  approaching. 

As  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence came  on  in  the  year  1826,  arrangements  were 
entered  into  throughout   the   country  for  an  unusual 
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display,  and  many  of  the  most  sanguine  thought  it  nol 
impossible  to  bring  Mr.  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeffersoc 
together  on  that  day.  Through  the  direct  instrumen- 
tality of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson's 
retirement,  they  had  been  led  to  renew  their  old 
friendship  and  confidence,  and  as  the  links  in  the  chaic 
of  1776  dropped  out,  these  old  men  had  forgotten  the 
dissensions  and  animosities  of  the  past.  But  they 
were  destined  not  to  meet  again  in  this  world.  On 
the  last  day  of  June,  it  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Adams 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  the  celebration,  even  in 
his  own  town.  The  4th  of  July  came,  and  he  could 
only  send  out  from  his  home  the  sentiment,  "Inde- 
pendence Forever."  While  the  cheers  over  this  final 
offering  to  the  great  event,  in  which  he  was  at  least  a 
prominent  actor,  were  filling  the  air,  the  spirit  of  the 
old  President  was  taking  leave  of  earth,  with  the 
remarkable  words,  probably  the  last  on  his  lips,  obliv- 
ious of  wrong,  and  explicable  only,  after  the  bitter 
personal  and  intellectual  conflict  of  years,  on  the  ground 
of  the  divine  spark  of  love,  the  life  of  the  great  soul, 
"Thomas  Jefferson  still  survives." 

But  every  one  knows  that  in  that  he  was  mistaken, 
as,  singularly  enough,  early  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  too,  had  bidden  farewell  to  this  world. 

The  man  who  originated,  and  the  man  who  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  both  dying  on  the 
day  celebrating  the  event  in  the  same  year,  has  been 
taken  by  some  as  one  of  the  strangely  valuable  occur- 
rences in  the  grand  history  of  the  Republic.  So 
it  may  be. 

In  1822;  Mr.  Adams  bequeathed  a  part  of  his  prop- 
erty and  his  library  to  the  town  of  Quincy,  where  he 
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was  born,  where  he  mainly  lived,  and  where  he  died, 
as  the  foundation  for  a  school  of  learning,  and  by  his 
will  his  remaining  property  went  to  his  children  and 
grandchildren.  But  his  possessions  never  became  such 
as  to  rank  him  among  men  of  wealth.  His  father  left 
him  some  land  at  Quincy,  and  to  this  some  additions 
were  made  from  time  to  time.  In  the  spring  of  1774, 
he  bought  of  his  brother  the  old  homestead  where  he 
was  born.  Of  this  he  says  in  his  Diary  :  "  The  house, 
barn,  and  thirty -five  acres  of  land  of  which  the  home- 
stead consists,  and  eighteen  acres  of  pasture  in  North 
Common,  cost  me  four  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
This  is  a  fine  addition  to  what  I  had  there  before  of 
arable  and  meadow." 

Mr.  Adams  enjoyed  the  most  delightful  home  rela- 
tions. Nothing  could  have  been  more  perfect  and 
blessed  than  the  relation  which  existed  between  Mrs. 
Adams  and  himself.  In  the  darkest  hours  she  never, 
for  a  moment,  lost  her  confidence  in  his  ability,  integ- 
rity, or  the  correctness  of  his  principles  ;  and  he  relied 
absolutely  upon  her  heart  and  her  judgment,  and 
believed  her  almost  incapable  of  error  in  any  thing. 

The  remains  of  John  Adams  and  his  wife  lie  in  a 
stone  repository  under  a  church  in  the  town  of  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  a  spot  which  must  forever  rival  even 
Bunker's  Hill  in  the  sacred  keeping  and  pride  of  the 
Old  Bay  State. 

^'The  remains  of  President  John  Adams,  and  of  Abigail,  his 
wife,  lie  entombed  under  the  portico  of  the  Granite  Church,  in 
which  the  First  Congregational  Society  in  Quincy  worship.  In  a 
letter  addressed  in  1826,  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Thomas  Green- 
leaf  and  others,  supervisors  of  the  temple  and  school  fund,  given 
by  John  Adams  to  the  town  of  Quincy,  is  this  proposal :  '  I  pro- 
pose that  when  the  Congregational  Society  in  this  town  shall  deter- 
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mine  to  commence  the  erection  of  the  temple,  they  should  adopt 
a  resolution,  authorizing  you  to  conclude  with  me  an  agreement, 
whereby,  at  my  expense,  a  vault  or  tomb  may  be  constructed, 
under  the  temple,  wherein  may  be  deposited  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  late  John  Adams,  and  of  Abigail,  his  beloved  and  only 
wife.'  In  accordance  with  this  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  there  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  indenture,  a  '  portion  of  the  soil  in  the  cellar, 
situated  under  the  porch  at  the  entrance  of  the  said  temple,  and 
partitioned  off  by  walls,  being  the  central  division  of  the  said  cellar 
under  the  porch,  and  containing  fourteen  feet  in  length  and  four- 
teen in  breadth.'  By  the  same  indenture,  liberty  was  granted  to 
affix  to  any  part  of  the  walls  of  the  temple  tablets  with  obituary 
inscriptions.  Accordingly,  on  the  east  end  cff  the  edifice,  at  the 
side  of  the  pulpit,  a  mural  monument  was  erected,  surmounted 
by  a  bust  of  John  Adams,  from  the  chisel  of  Greenough. 

"  On    the    tablets,   beneath    the   bust,  are    the    following  in- 
scriptions:— 

LIBEBT^TSU,  AMICITIAM,  FISEM  RBTINEBIB. 


Beneath  these  walls 

are  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of 

JOHN  ADAMS, 

Son  of  John  and  Susanna(Boylston)  Adams 

Second  President  of  the  United  States ; 

Born  19-30  October,  1735 ; 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776, 

He  Pledged  His  Life,  Fortune,  and  Sacred 

Honor 

To  the  Independence  of  his  Country ; 

On  the  third  of  September,  1783, 

He  affixed  his  seal  to  the  deflintive  Treaty 

With  Great  Britain, 

Which  acknowledged  that  Independence, 

And  consummated  the  redemption  of  his 

pledge. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826, 

He  was  summoned 

To  the  Independence  of  Immortality, 

And  to  the  Judgment  of  his  God. 

This  house  wUl  bear  witness  to  his  piety ; 

This  town,  his  birth-place,  to  his 

munificence ; 

History  to  his  Patriotism ; 

Posterity  to  the  depth  and  compass 

of  his  mind. 


At  his  side 

Sleeps,  till  the  Trump  shall  sound, 

ABIGAIL, 

His  beloved  and  only  wife. 

Daughter  of  Wm.  and  Elizabeth  (Quincy) 

Smith ; 

In  every  relation  of  life  a  pattern 

Of  Filial,  Conjugal,  Maternal,  and  Social 

Virtue. 

Bom  Nov.  11-22, 1744, 

Deceased  28  Oct.  1818, 

^t.  74. 


Married  25  Oct.  1764. 

During  an  union  of  more  than  half  a 

century, 

They  survived,  in  harmony  of  sentiment, 

principle,  and  affection, 

The  tempests  of  civil  commotion ; 

Meeting  undaunted,  and  surmounting 

The  terrors  and  trials  of  that  Revolution 

Which  secured  the  freedom  of  their 

Country, 

Improved  the  condition  of  their  ti^e«. 

And  brightened  the  prospects  of  fliturity 

To  the  race  of  man  upon  Earth. 


PILGRIM, 

From  lives  thus  spent  thy  earthly  duties  learn, 
From  Fancy's  dreams  to  active  Virtue  turn  ; 
Let  Freedom,  Friendship,  Faith,  thy  soul  engage, 
And  serve  them  like  thy  country  and  thy  age." 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  pulpit  (right  facing  the 
audience)  is  another  tablet,  exactly  similar,  mounted 
by  a  bust  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  bearing  these 
inscriptions  : — 

ALTESO  SECULO. 


Near  this  Place 

Reposes  all  that  could  die  of 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 

Son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Smith)  Adams, 

Sixth  President  of  the  United  States. 

Born  11  July,  1767, 

Amidst  the  storms  of   civil  commotion. 

He  nursed  the  vigor  which  inspires  a 

Christian. 

For  more  than  half  a  century, 

Whenever  his  country  called  for  his  labors 

In  either  hemisphere  or  in  any  capacity, 

He  never  spared  them  in  her  cause. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  1814, 

He  signed  the  second  treaty  with 

Great  Britain, 

Which  restored  Peace  within  her  borders. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  February,  1848, 

He  closed  sixteen  years 

Of  eloquent  defense  of  the  lessons  of  his 

youth, 

By  dying  at  his  post 

In  her  great  National  Council. 

A  Son  worthy  of  his  Father, 

A  Citizen  shedding  glory  on  his  Country, 

A  Scholar  ambitious  to  advance 

Mankind, 

This  Christian  sought  to  walk  humbly 

In  the  sight  of  his  God. 


Beside  him 

Lies  his  partner  for  fifty  years, 

LOUISA  CATHERINE, 

Daughter  of  Joshua  and  Catherine  (Nuth) 

Johnson, 

Bom  12  February,  1775, 

Married  26  July,  1797, 

Deceased  15  May,  1852, 

Aged  77. 

Living  through  many  vicissitudes  and 

under  high  responsibilities. 

As  a  Daughter,  Wife,  and  Mother, 

She  proved  equal  to  all. 

Dying  she  left  to  her  family  and  her  sex 

The  blessed  remembrance  of  a  woman 

That  "feareth  the  Lord." 


*  Herein  is  that  saying  true,  one  soweth, 
and  another  reapeth.    I  sent  you 
to  reap  that  whereon  ye  be- 
stowed  no  labor.     Other 
men  labored,  and  ye 
are  entered  into 
their  labors." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MR.  ADAMS'S  RELIGION— THE  MAN,  HIS  CHARACTER  AND 
WRITINGS. 

AS  in  other  things,  so  in  religious  matters,  Mr. 
Adams  left  a  tolerably  full  record  of  himself. 
There  is,  at  all  events,  no  need  of  a  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  the  great  moral  and  religious  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  this  President  of  the  United  States. 

When  referring,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  the  appre- 
hensions he  entertained  as  to  the  success  of  his  en- 
gagements to  teach  school  and  study  law,  he  wrote : 
"  But  I  am  under  much  fewer  apprehensions  than  I  was 
when  I  thought  of  preaching.  The  frightful  engines 
of  ecclesiastical  councils,  of  diabolic  malice,  and  Cal- 
vinistic  good-nature,  never  failed  to  terrify  me  exceed- 
ingly whenever  I  thought  of  preaching."  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  one  of  his  letters  in  1756,  will  serve 
to  show  the  religious  tendencies  of  his  mind,  as  well 
as  its  wide  range  of  thought  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  and  the  principles  that  largely  governed  him  in 
life.  It  is,  too,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
found  in  his  writings  : — 

"  But  shall  I  dare  to  complain  and  to  murmur  against  Provi- 
dence for  this  little  punishment,  when  my  very  existence,  all  the 
pleasure  I  enjoy  now,  and  aU  the  advantages  I  have  of  preparing 
for  hereafter,  are  expressions  of  benevolence  that  I  never  did  and 
never  could  deserve?  Shall  I  censure  the  conduct  of  that  Being  who 
has  poured  around  me  a  great  profusion  of  those  good  things  that  I 
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really  want,  because  He  has  kept  from  me  other  things  that  might 
be  improper  and  fatal  to  me,  if  I  had  them  ?    That  Being  has  fur- 
nished my  body  with  several  senses,  and  the  world  around  it  with 
objects  suitable  to  gratify  them.     He  has  made  me  an  erect  figure, 
and  has  placed  in  the  most  advantageous  part  of  my  body  the 
sense  of  sight.     And  He  has  hung  in  the  heavens  over  my  head 
and  spread  out  in  the  fields  of  nature  around  me,  those  glorious 
shows  and  appearances  with  which  my  eyes  and  my  imagination 
are  extremely  delighted.     I  am  pleased  with  the  beautiful  appear- 
ance of  the  flower,  and  still  more  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  for- 
ests and  meadows,  of  verdant  fields  and  mountains  covered  with 
flocks ;  but  I  am  thrown  into  a  kind  of  transport,  when  I  behold 
the  amazing  concave  of  the  heavens,  sprinkled  and  glittering  with 
stars.    That  Being  has  bestowed  upon  some  of  the  vegetable  species 
a  fragrance  that  can  almost  as  agreeably  entertain  our  sense  of 
smell.     He  has  so  wonderfully  constituted  the  air  we  live  in,  that, 
by  giving  it  a  peculiar  kind  of  vibration,  it  produces  in  us  as  in- 
tense sensations  of  pleasure  as  the  organs  of  the  body  can  bear,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  harmony  and  concord.     But  all  the  provisions 
that  he  has  made  for  the  gratification  of  my  senses,  though  very 
engaging  instances  of  kindness,  are  much  inferior  to  the  provision 
for  the  gratification  of  my  nobler  powers  of  intelligence  and  reason. 
He  has  given  me  reason,  to  find  out  the  truth  and  the  real  design 
of  my  existence  here,  and  has  made  all  endeavors  to  promote  that 
design  agreeably  to  my  mind,  and  attended  with  a  conscious  pleas- 
ure and  complacency.     On  the  contrary  He  has  made  a  different 
course  of  life,  a  course  of  impiety  and  injustice,  of  malevolence 
and  intemperance,  appear  shocking  and  deformed  to  my  reflection. 
He  has  made  my  mind  capable  of  receiving  an  infinite  variety  of 
ideas,  from  those  numerous  material  objects  with  which  we  are 
environed ;  and  of  retaining,  compounding,  and  arranging  the  va- 
rious impressions  which  we  receive  from  these  into  all  the  varieties 
of  picture  and  of  figure.     By  inquiring  into  the  situation,  produce, 
manufactures,  etc.,  of  our  own,  and  by  traveling  into  or  reading 
about  other  countries,  I  can  gain  distinct  ideas  of  almost  every 
thing  upon  this  earth  at  present ;   and  by  looking  into  history,  I 
can  settle  in  my  mind  a  clear  and  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  earth 
at  its  creation,  of  its  various  changes  and  revolutions,  of  its  pro- 
gressive improvement,  sudden  depopulation  by  a  deluge,  and  its 
gradual  repeopling ;  of  the  growth  of  several  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires, of  their  wealth  and  commerce,  their  wars  and  politics ;  of  the 
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characters  of  their  principal  leading  men ;  of  their  grandeur  and 
power ;  their  virtues  and  vices ;  of  their  insensible  decays  at  first, 
and  of  their  swift  destruction  at  last.  In  fine,  we  can  attend  the 
earth  from  its  nativity,  through  all  the  various  turns  of  fortune ; 
through  all  its  successive  changes ;  through  all  the  events  that 
happen  on  its  surface,  and  all  the  successive  generations  of  man- 
kind, to  the  final  conflagration,  when  the  whole  earth,  with  its 
appendages,  shall  be  consurned  by  the  furious  element  of  fire. 
And  after  our  minds  are  furnished  with  this  ample  store  of  ideas, 
far  from  feeling  burdened  or  overloaded,  our  thoughts  are  more 
free,  active,  and  clear  than  before,  and  we  are  capable  of  spread- 
ing our  acquaintance  with  things  much  further.  Far  from  being 
satiated  with  knowledge,  our  curiosity  is  only  improved  and  in- 
creased ;  our  thoughts  rove  beyond  the  visible  diurnal  sphere, 
range  through  the  immeasurable  regions  of  the  universe,  and  lose 
themselves  among  a  labyrinth  of  worlds.  And  not  contented  with 
knowing  what  is,  they  run  into  futurity,  and  search  for  new  em- 
ployment there.  There  they  can  never  stop.  The  wide,  the 
boundless  prospect  lies  before  them !  Here  alone  they  find  objects 
adequate  to  their  desires.  Shall  I  now  presume  to  complain  of  my 
hard  fate,  when  such  ample  provisions  have  been  made  to  gratify 
all  my  senses,  and  all  the  faculties  of  my  soul  ?  God  forbid.  I 
am  happy,  and  I  will  remain  so,  while  health  is  indulged  to  me, 
in  spite  of  aU  the  other  adverse  circumstances  that  fortune  can 
place  me  in." 

Mr.  Adams's  religious  habits  were  always  of  the 
most  exemplary  character.  After  entering  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  commencing  to  travel 
on  his  circuit,  he  scrupulously  attended  church  every 
Sabbath,  and  seldom  passed  a  Sabbath  without  reading 
some  religious  work.  These  things  he  usually  noted 
with  care  in  his  Diary,  as  well  as  any  reflections  on 
the  sermon,  and  mostly  wrote  the  text  in  full  or  gave 
its  place  in  the  Bible.  During  his  first  journey  to 
Congress  in  1774,  he  did  not  travel  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  usually  attended  church.  This  practice  he  contin- 
ued in  his  subsequent  trips  to  Philadelphia. 
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In  his  writings  is  found  the  following  beautiful 
language : — 

"One  great  advantage  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  it 
brings  the  great  principle  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations, — 
Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  and  do  to  others  as  you  would 
that  others  should  do  to  you, — to  the  knowledge,  belief,  and  ven- 
eration of  the  whole  people.  Children,  servants,  women,  and  men 
are  all  professors  in  the  science  of  public  and  private  morality. 
No  other  institution  for  education,  no  kind  of  political  discipline, 
could  diffuse  this  kind  of  necessary  information,  so  universally 
among  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  citizens.  The  duties  and 
rights  of  the  man  and  the  citizen  are  thus  taught  from  early  in- 
fancy to  every  creature.  The  sanctions  of  a  future  life  are  thus 
added  to  the  observance  of  civU  and  political,  as  well  as  domestic 
and  private  duties.  Prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude 
are  thus  taught  to  be  the  means  and  conditions  of  future,  as  well 
as  present  happiness." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Rush,  dated  January  21,  1810  : — 

"  I  have  not  seen,  but  am  impatient  to  see  Mr.  Cheetham's  life 
of  Mr.  Paine.  His  political  writings,  I  am  singular  enough  to  be- 
lieve, have  done  more  harm  than  his  irreligious  ones.  He  under- 
stood neither  government  nor  religion.  From  a  malignant  heart, 
he  wrote  virulent  declamations,  which  the  enthusiastic  fury  of  the 
times  intimidated  all  men,  even  Mr.  Burke,  from  answering  as  he 
ought.  His  deism,  as  it  appears  to  me,  has  promoted  rather  than 
retarded  the  cause  of  revolution  in  America,  and,  indeed,  in 
Europe.  His  billingsgate,  stolen  from  '  Blout's  Oracles  of  Reason,' 
from  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  Berenger,  etc.,  will  never  discredit 
Christianity,  which  will  hold  its  ground  in  some  degree  as  long  as 
human  nature  shall  have  any  thing  moral  or  intellectual  left  in  it. 
The  Christian  religion,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  brightness  of  the 
glory  and  the  express  portrait  of  the  character  of  the  eternnl,  self- 
existent,  independent,  benevolent,  all-powerful,  and  all-merciful  Cre- 
ator, Perserver,  and  Father  of  the  universe,  the  first  good,  first  per- 
fect, and  first  fair.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  world.  Neither  savage 
nor  civilized  man,  without  a  revelation,  could  ever  have  discovered 
or  invented  it.    Ask  me  not,  then,  whether  I  am  a  Catholic  or  Prot- 
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estant,  Calvinist  or  Arminian.     As  far  as  they  are  Christians,  I 
wish  to  be  a  fellow-disciple  with  them  all." 

In  December,  1818,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson : — 

"  I  know  not  how  to  prove,  physically,  that  we  shall  meet  and 
know  each  other  in  a  future  state ;  nor  does  Revelation,  as  I  can 
find,  give  us  any  positive  assurance  of  such  a  felicity.  My  reasons 
for  believing  it,  as  I  do  most  undoubtedly,  are  that  I  can  not  con- 
ceive such  a  being  could  make  such  a  species  as  the  human,  merely 
to  live  and  die  on  this  earth.  If  I  did  not  believe  in  a  future 
state,  I  should  believe  in  no  God.  This  universe  would  appear, 
with  all  its  swelling  pomp,  a  boyish  fire-work.  And,  if  there  be 
a  future  state,  why  should  the  Almighty  dissolve  forever  all  the 
tender  ties  which  unite  us  so  delightfully  in  this  world;  and  forbid 
us  to  see  each  other  in  the  next?" 

On  the  29th  of  May,  in  the  same  year  he  had 
written  to  Mr.  Jefferson :  "  After  all,  I  hope  to  meet 
my  wife,. and  friends;  ancestors,  and  posterity,  sages, 
ancient  and  modern.  I  believe  I  could  get  over  all  my 
objections  to  meeting  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Tim 
Pick,  if  I  could  see  a  symptom  of  penitence  in  either." 

In  a  letter  to  F.  A.  Vanderkemp,  dated  July  13, 

1815,  are  these  words  : — 

"  My  religion  is  founded  on  the  love  of  God  and  my  neighbor; 
on  the  hope  of  pardon  for  my  ofiences ;  upon  contrition ;  upon 
the  duty,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  supporting  with  patience  the 
inevitable  evils  of  life ;  in  the  duty  of  doing  no  wrong,  but  all  the 
good  I  can,  to  the  creation,  of  which  I  am  but  an  infinitesimal 
part.  Are  you  a  dissenter  from  this  religion?  I  believe,  too,  in 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments." 

Much  of  Mr.  Adams's  correspondence  from  1810  to 
the  end  of  his  life  was  on  religion.  His  letters,  espe- 
cially to  Mr.  Jefferson,  are  filled  with  speculations; 
much  of  the  time  in  a  spirit  of  levity;  old  philoso- 
phies and  old  systems  were  discussed,  and  new  ones 
not  unfrequently  held  up  to  ridicule.  Latin  and  Greek 
phrases  were  mixed  in  every  conceivable  form  in  his 
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correspondence  of  this  period,  marring  his  pages  and 
lessening  his  demand  upon  our  faith  in  a  wise,  correct, 
and  grave  master-mind.  But  with  all  his  vague  and 
unseemly  speculation,  he  did  not,  however,  depart 
throughout  his  life  from  his  main,  central  principles, 
religion,  Christianity,  as  a  Heavenly  system,  and  the- 
moral  virtues  derived  from  them,  as  the  most  valuable 
possessions  for  the  children  of  men. 

Mr.  Adams  was  in  his  Church  preferences  a  Con- 
gregationalist.  But  as  such  he  was  an  extreme  Uni- 
tarian. He  fojlowed  the  Universalists  in  giving  a  very 
limited  and  modified  period  to  the  ills  of  the  other 
world.  Yet  he  acknowledged  himself  as  being  able  to 
see  a  very  little  way  into  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
Providence.  Strangely  enough  with  an  unbending 
moral  character,  he  was  frightened  at  a  great  moral 
code  which  should  be  as  exact  and  unending  in  the 
other  as  in  this  life.  And  without  great  need  of  per- 
sonal fear,  his  charity  for  others  led  him  to  frivolous 
extremes. 

"He  devoted  himself  toward  the  close  of  his  life,"  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  his  grandson,  writes,  "  to  a  very  elaborate  exam- 
ination of  the  religions  of  all  ages  and  nations,  the  result  of  which 
he  committed  to  paper,  in  a  desultory  manner.  The  issue  of  it 
was  the  formation  of  his  theological  opinions  very  much  in  the 
mold  adopted  by  the  Unitarians  of  New  England.  Rejecting  with 
the  independent  spirit  which  in  early  life  had  driven  him  from  the 
ministry,  the  prominent  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  the  trinity,  the 
atonement,  and  election,  he  was  content  to  settle  down  upon 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  perfect  code  presented  to  man  by 
a  more  than  mortal  teacher.  Further  he  declined  to  analyze  the 
mysterious  nature  of  His  mission.  In  this  faith  he  lived  with  un- 
interrupted serenity,  and  in  it  he  died  with  perfect  resignation." 

Mr.  Adams  put  a  high  value  upon  his  own  services, 
but  it  is  generally  apparent  throughout  his  life  that  he 
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was  equally  disposed  to  estimate  in  the  same  manner 
the  good  deeds  of  others. 

He  was  a  much  better  President  than  a  part  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  the  Federal  party,  as  well  as  the  great 
body  of  the  opposition  leaders,  desired  to  make  him 
•out,  and  the  American  people  long  ago  came  to  this 
conclusion.  His  great  desire  was  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  the  Cabinet  wanted  him  to  be  President 
for  the  Federal  party.  It  was  charged  by  some  of  the 
leaders  that  Mr.  Adams's  policy  not  only  led  to  his 
own  downfall,  but  also  to  that  of  his  party.  But  it  is 
not  apparent  that  the  evil  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  which  certainly  did,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
stroy Mr.  Adams's  chance  of  re-election  and  produce 
dissensions  in  its  ranks,  or  the  defections  laid  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Adams,  alone  produced  the  dissolution 
of  the  Federal  party.  There  were  other  causes  for 
that  event.  And  although  Mr.  Adams  fell  into  the 
Democratic  ranks  finally,  it  was  not  true  that  he  had 
abandoned  any  of  the  great  principles  of  his  life.  With 
Mr.  Monroe  party  issues  were  not  prominent,  nor  were 
they  fully  revived  until  after  the  peaceful  administra- 
tion of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Few  writings  were  more  widely  assailed  in  this 
country  than  Mr.  Adams's  "Defense  of  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Governments"  of  the  United  States,  and 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  what  was  believed  to  be  his 
departure  from  the  real  purposes  of  the  Republic. 

This  work  he  erroneously  loaded  with  the  quoted 
history  of  the  small  European  governments  of  all  ages. 
But  his  main  purpose'  was  to  teach  the  necessity  of  the 
adoption  of  the  form  then  before  the  people  in  this 
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country,  as  the  best  possible.  He  believed  in  the 
Constitution,  and  that  its  form  of  government,  a  lim- 
ited democracy,  veas  the  best  that  could  be  attained. 

His  thirty-two  letters  to  John  Taylor,  of  Virginia, 
are  among  his  most  readable  political  writings.  But 
he  wrote  nothing  uninteresting.  His  "Novanglus"  is 
not  only  interspersed  with  numerous  aphorisms  of  wis- 
dom, but  is  also  a  graphic  and  true  history  of  political 
affairs  in  this  country,  as  affected  by  Great  Britain  up 
to  1774,  and  is  one  of  his  most  able  writings.  His 
bold  statements  as  to  the  monarchic  and  aristocratic 
tendencies  of  society,  in  his  discourses  on  Davila's 
work,  might  well  have  startled  Mr.  Jefferson's  alarm 
for  the  spread  of  anti-democratic  notions  and  practices. 

Some  letters  written  by  Mr.  Adams  between  1803 
and  1812,  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  a  relative,  brought  him 
into  censure  and  created  considerable  excitement  over 
the  country.  They  were  decidedly  gossippy,  and  re- 
vealed many  of  his  private  ideas  of  the  troubles  and 
the  men  who  made  them  around  him,  and,  of  course, 
exhibited  more  of  his  self-praise  than  any  thing  else 
from  him.  While  it  is  plain  that  the  Cunningham 
letters  were  only  written  for  a  friend  and  relative,  and 
were  never  designed  for  the  public  eye,  and  that, 
therefore,  their  publication  was  unjust  to  him,  yet  it  is 
also  true  that  Mr.  Adams  never  should  have  written 
them;  and  consequently,  if  there  is  an  apology  for 
them,  it  can  not  be  sought  further  than  to  venture  the 
assertion  that  there  was  nothing  more  in  the  whole 
performance  than  might  have  passed  between  any  dis- 
tinguished old  man  and  his  relative  when  he  believed 
there  would  be  no  occasion  or  desire  to  betray  the 
confidence. 
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For  the  profession  Mr.  Adams  pursued  for  many 
years,  he  was  highly  adapted  by  nature,  and  probably 
America  had  no  more  able  lawyer  in  his  day.  He 
had  an  admirable  voice,  was  quick  in  perception,  had 
a  clear  judgment,  and  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  that 
quality  without  which  there  can  be  no  great  eminence 
in  the  legal  profession,  a  ready  and  eloquent  tongue. 

On  his  second  mission  to  Europe,  he  was  compelled 
to  land  in  Spain,  and  while  there,  and  afterwards  in 
France  and  Holland,  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
success  to  the  study  of  the  Spanish,  French,  and  Dutch 
languages,  in  which  he  became  quite  proficient,  espe- 
cially the  two  latter.  He  also  gave  considerable  atr 
tention  to  the  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  the 
productions  of  those  countries  and  England.  This  in- 
formation he  made  of  value  in  every  possible  way 
after  returning  home.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Adams's 
objectionable  and  vulgar  habit  of  throwing  Latin  and 
French  words  and  phrases  into  his  writings,  and  his 
long  residence  at  The  Hague,  no  word  of  Dutch  is 
found  in  his  extensive  correspondence. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  Mr.  Adams  started  out 
in  his  profession,  he  exhibited  great  physical  weakness 
and  a  decidedly  consumptive  tendency.  Through  the 
pages  of  this  history  may  be  found  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  key  to  his  long  life,  in  his  freedom  from  ex- 
cesses of  any  kind,  his  temperate  and  judicious  habits 
of  mind  and  body,  and  his  practices  when  disturbed 
by  physical  disorders. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  man  of  medium  height  or  a  little 
above,  had  a  vigorous  and  well-knit  frame,  and,  as  he 
grew  old,  became  corpulent.  He  had  a  large  head, 
bald  on  top,  inclined  to  be  round,  and  a  wide,  massive 
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forehead  and  brow.  He  had  blue  eyes,  as  have  had 
nearly  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  but  his 
possessed  a  power  and  vigor  of  expression  seldom 
found  in  the  blue  eye.  He  had  great  vivacity  in  con- 
versation, and  would  sometimes  allow  himself  to  talk 
more  than  he  felt  or  could  sustain ;  was  vehement  and 
energetic  when  excited  in  speech;  had  a  strong  and 
sometimes  violent  temper;  worked  without  method; 
thought  and  studied  without  system;  was  not  espe- 
cially warm  in  his  affections ;  was  somewhat  overbear- 
ing, and  not  always  just ;  tolerated  no  moral  or  social 
obliquity;  had  unimpeachable  moral  principles,  and 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  religion;  was  a 
true  patriot,  extending  his  devotion  to  the  whole 
country ;  revealed  himself  with  great  frankness ;  was 
not  a  philosopher,  and  had  hardly  patience  enough  to 
care  for  those  who  were ;  was  not  really  great  or  suc- 
cessful as  an  administrator  in  public  office  or  private 
life ;  was  open  and  direct  to  the  last  extreme,  neither 
concealing  himself  nor  others ;  put  few  of  his  relatives 
in  office ;  consulted  the  public  good  only ;  was  virtuous 
without  having  all  virtues  ;  hated,  and  forgave  slowly ; 
did  much  and  was  not  slow  to  claim  all  he  did ;  his 
disposition,  habits,  and  taistes  allowed  him  to  have  few 
intimate  friends ;  desired  but  few ;  was  generous,  with 
that  rare  kind  of  generosity  which  boasts  not  of  its 
gifts ;  was  likely  too  vain  and  envious ;  gave  what  he 
could,  and  told  not  of  his  giving ;  was  disposed  to  be 
aristocratic  and  did  not  much  believe  in  great  masses  as 
being  right ;  had  less  narrow  and  sectional  in  him  than 
most  men  of  his  day;  the  good  he  did  lives  yet,  and 
his  weaknesses  are  not  forgotten ;  was  ambitious  to 
shine   in  what   might  be   esteemed  really  great   and 
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valuable  among  men,  but  he  could  not  be  induced  tc 
sacrifice  his  high  sense  of  honor  and  right  to  obtair 
any  eminence  of  fame.  Such  was  the  second  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Of  him  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Daniel  Webster  said  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston, 
in  1826  :  "  No  two  men  now  living,  perhaps  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  any  two  men  have  ever  lived  in 
any  age,  who  more  than  those  two  we  now  commemo- 
rate, have  impressed  on  mankind  their  own  sentiments 
in  regard  to  politics  and  government,  infused  their  own 
opinions  more  deeply  into  others,  or  given  a  more 
lasting  direction  to  the  current  of  human  thought." 

The  most  spirited  and  able  of  Mr.  Adams's  printed 
writings  were  "Novanglus,"  published  in  ten  numbers 
in  the  "  Boston  Gazette,"  in  1774,  having  about  three 
hundred  pages  octavo ;  "  Discourses  on  Davila,"  pub- 
lished first  in  the  "  Gazette  of  the  United  States,"  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1790,  also  three  or  four  hundred  pages 
octavo;  and  his  thirty-two  letters  to  John  Taylor,  of 
Caroline  County,  Virginia,  in  1814.  These  letters 
made  a  good  sized  duodecimo  volume,  and  were  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Taylor's  work  on  the  "Principles  and  Policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,"  in  which 
there  was  made  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Adams's  "Defense 
of  the  Governments." 

The  "Discourses  on  Davila"  were  published  in 
book  form  several  years  after  Mr.  Adams  withdrew  or 
was  driven  from  public  life.  They  were  a  review  of 
Davila's  "History  of  the  Convulsions  in  France,"  and 
were  brought  out  as  an  effort  to  counteract  the  evil 
influences  on  this  country  of  the  folly  and  wickedness 
then  ruling  France.  The  publication  was  never  com- 
pleted, owing  to  the  unfavorable  use  the  Jacobins  and 
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others  were  making  of  choice  parts  of  it  in  the  political 
contest  then  coming  on. 

"The  Defense  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America"  was  printed 
in  three  volumes  of  about  one  thousand  octavo  pages 
in  all;  the  first  and  last  of  these  volumes  were 
especially  of  importance,  although  they  were  very 
largely  quotations ;  and  the  second  volume  was  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  quotations  from  Italian  writers, 
with  here  and  there  a  page  of  comment. 

The  four  last  of  the  ten  huge  octavo  volumes 
of  Mr.  Adams's  writings  published  by  his  grandson 
are  mainly  occupied  with  his  official  correspondence, 
and  particularly  his  letters  from  abroad.  As  dry  as 
the  subject  really  is,  most  of  these  letters  have  such  a 
vigor  and  crisp  'ingenuousness  about  them  as  to  render 
them  attractive,  and  by  no  means  unimportant  even  at 
this  remote  day.  Three  of  Mr.  Adams's  most  states- 
man-like letters  were  written  to  Roger  Sherman  in 
1789.  But  the  great  mass  of  his  public  letters  pos- 
sessed the  same  general  trait,  and  in  them  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  foot-print  of  the  mere  politician. 

Two  of  Mr.  Adams's  most  remarkable  letters  were 
called  out  by  a  question  which  greatly  startled  him, 
from  Greneral  Benjamin  Lincoln,  soon  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  this  Government  at  New  York. 

General  Lincoln  had  around  him  examples  of  con- 
duct in  high  place  which  led  him  to  ask  how  the  new 
government  stood.  "Where  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Nation  lodged?  Is  it  the  National  Government  or  is 
it  the  State- Governments?"  While  Mr.  Adams  pre- 
served calmness  enough  to  answer  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Nation  was  in  the  General  Government, 
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the  question  evidently  greatly  excited  him.  In  his 
first  letter  on  the  subject,  May  26,  1789,  he  wrote, 
that  "if  people  are  so  ignorant  of  the  alphabet  as  to 
mistake  A  for  B  and  B  for  C,  I  am  sure  while  that 
ignorance  remains,  they  will  never  be  learned  enough 
to  read."  He  then  proceeded  to  tell  Lincoln  that  the 
Government  had  already  taken  its  proper  position 
everywhere  as  to  things  below  it.  Every  thing  gave 
precedence  to  the  Government  and  its  Chief  Execu- 
tive. In  their  prayers  the  clergy  naturally  enough  at 
once  took  the  true  sense  of  things,  and  first  asked  for 
blessings  on  the  General  Government  and  its  Adminis- 
tration, he  said,  and  if  it  were  not  so  he  would  aban- 
don it  and  go  home,  and  he  thought  every  other 
man  ought  to  do  the  same.  He  had  enough  with 
playing  at  the  folly  of  State  sovereignty  under  the 
Confederation. 

Against  the  19th  of  June,  1789,  the  date  of  his 
next  letter  to  Lincoln,  he  had  been  still  more  stirred 
up  by  reason  of  the  remarkable  course  of  two  great 
men  (John  Hancock,  the  Governor,  and  Samuel  Adams, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  of  Massachusetts).  He  de- 
clared that  such  terms  as  "Confederated  Republic," 
"Confederated  Commonwealth,"  as  used  by  them, 
were  examples  of  false  language.  The  new  Constitu- 
tion and  Government,  he  said,  might  as  well  be  called 
"  Judicial  Astrology." 

"  The  idea  of  an  equal  distribution  of  intelligence 
and  ■  property  is  as  extravagant  as  any  that  was  ever 
avowed  by  the  maddest  of  insurgents,"  and,  he  said, 
"I  hope,  however,  that  my  fears  are  groundless,  and  I 
have  too  much  charity  for  all  of  them  to  imagine  that 
they  mean  to  disturb  the  peace  of  our  Israel." 
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Thus  did  John  Adams  dispose  of  a  matter  on  which 
he  looked  with  utter  contempt,  as  an  unstatesman-like 
and  boyish  indiscretion  and  folly,  but  which  survived 
his  day,  and  was  finally  claimed  as  an  apology  and 
vindication  for  more  costly  and  wicked  experiments  in 
false  language  and  deeds. 

29— B 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MR.   ADAMS   AND   HIS   "DEAREST  FRIEND  "—THE  SECOND 
"LADY  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE"— HER  LOFTY  SEN- 
TIMENTS—HER MATCHLESS  PATRIOTISM. 

ABIGAIL  ADAMS,  wife  of  the  second  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  November  22, 
1744,  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  was  the  second 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Quincy.  Her  father  was  for  nearly  half  a 
century  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Wey- 
mouth, and  died  while  still  holding  that  position,  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  mind,  and  was  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the 
Church,  not  more  for  his  ability  than  for  his  exem- 
plary Christian  virtues,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  learned,  men  in 
the  small  communities  were  the  preachers.  Her  family, 
on  the  mother's  side,  had  furnished  some  distinguished 
men  in  the  ministry,  as  it  subsequently  did  in  the  po- 
litical field,  and  of  the  genuine  old  Puritan  stock, 
ranked  among  the  most  refined  and  educated  people 
of  the  State. 

Her   mother  was   the   daughter  of   John   Quincy, 
who  was  long  a  member  of  the  colonial  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, also    a    member  of   the    Council  of  the 
King,  and  otherwise  prominent  in  his  day.     The  wife- 
of  John  Quincy,  and  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Adams,  was 
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the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Norton,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  of  note ;  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shephard,  of  Charles- 
town,  and  Ediflund  Quincy,  his  father,  was  one  of  the 
valuable  men  of  Boston  during  its  earlier  history.  It 
appears  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Adams  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  "first  families"  of  New 
England. 

Mrs.  Adams's  elder  sister,  Mary,  married  Richard 
Cranch,  a  patriot  of  some  standing  in  Massachusetts. 
Her  younger  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
John  Shaw,  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  and,  after  his 
death,  to  the  Rev.  Stephen  Peabody,  of  Atkinson, 
New  Hampshire.  These  sisters  were  both,  like  Mrs. 
Adams,  known  for  their  patriotism  during  the  long  strug- 
gle for  independence,  and  were  persons  of  attractive 
mind  and  personal  qualities.  Mary  was  especially 
distinguished  for  her  earnest  Christian  life  and  her 
works  of  charity.  She  and  her  husband  were  both 
buried  in  the  same  grave,  on  the  same  day. 

Mrs.  Adams  had  a  brother  who  served  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  her  mother  died  of 
disease  contracted  from  caring  for  the  sick  during  the 
siege  of  Boston. 

Little  can  be  said  of  Mrs.  Adams's  book  education. 
In  her  day  the  thorough  education  of  women  was,  as 
in  some  parts  of  this  country  yet,  not  considered  at  all 
essential,  and  was,  indeed,  regarded  with  very  general 
ridicule.  Mrs.  Adams  never  attended  any  kind  of 
school  for  a  single  day.  Yet  there  is  every  evidence 
that  she  became  quite  scholarly.  Harvard  University 
was  then  not  to  be  compared  with  its  present  standard 
of  learning,  and  even  the  so-called  men  of  education 
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before  the  Revolution  ranked  but  poorly  with  the 
present  graduates  of  that  and  other  institutions.  Few 
young  women  had  better  opportunities  than  Mrs. 
Adams,  as  her  associations  were  constantly  with  the 
refined  and  educated,  and  she  was  never  without  the 
watchful  care  of  her  father.  She  not  only  became 
well  acquainted  with  the  best  poems  and  literature 
of  the  day,  but,  long  before  her  residence  in  France, 
was  quite  conversant  with  the  French  language.  Music 
and  dancing  were  considered  accomplishments  rarely  to 
be  obtained  by  young  women,  and  although  some  more 
fortunate  received  these,  Mrs.  Adams  did  not.  To  be 
able  to  play  on  the  spinnet  and  harpsichord,  the  mu- 
sical instruments  of  the  time,  was  regarded  as  no 
inconsiderable  recommendation  to  any  young  woman. 
The  wife  of  Thomas  Jefferson  could  accompany  these 
instruments  with  her  own  charming  voice,  a  fact  which 
greatly  influened  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  himself  pos- 
sessed of  some  musical  talent.  Mrs.  Adams's  poor 
health  before  marriage  had  much  to  do  with  her  enjoy- 
ment of  the  chances  of  education  even  then  allowed  to 
girls.  Her  parents  were,  however,  certainly  quite  per- 
sistent in  their  efforts  to  bring  their  daughters  up  to  the 
standard  of  their  associates.  But  to  them  she  was  not 
wholly  indebted  for  her  early  training.  At  the  home 
of  her  grandfather,  John  Quincy,  she  spent  much  time, 
and  many  of  the  best  and  most  lasting  lessons  of  her 
life  were  obtained  there  from  her  grandmother,  a  woman 
of  such  genuine  manners  and  culture  as  to  secure  in 
her  granddaughter  a  ready  and  delighted  pupil. 

Mrs.  Adams  developed  her  faculty  for  letter-writing 
amidst  her  years  of  solitary  study  at  home,  and  in  the 
communication  which  sprang  up  between  her  and  her 
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more  distant  but  warmly  attached  family  friends. 
There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  her  strictly  home-culture  and 
want  of  association  with  young  people  in  the  life  of  the 
school,  association  with  persons  of  mature  years  mainly, 
and  the  habits  of  mind  engendered  by  the  uncertain 
character  of  the  times,  had  much  to  do  not  only 
in  fixing  the  didactic  style  of  her  conversation  and 
writing,  but  also  the  exclusive  and  somewhat  unsocial 
manner  of  her  life.  Unsocial  is,  however,  a  term  hardly 
applicable  to  Mrs.  Adams,  and  is  used  more  as  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience.  She  was  less  warm  and  expressive 
in  her  friendships  than  her  husband,  who  was  not  at 
all  distinguished  in  that  way,  but  who  really  desired 
or  had  few  intimates.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  they 
were  both  possessed  of  strong,  kindly  feelings,  ready 
to  go  out  in  sympathy  and  action  at  every  time  of 
need,  and  in  genuine  friendship  for  every  worthy 
object,  but  in  flippant  sentimentalisms  and  the  foolish 
squandering  of  time,  patience,  and  sense  (usually  con- 
sidered being  social),  they  not  only  did  not  engage, 
but  did  not  believe.  Life  was  too  serious  and  grand 
to  them  to  be  fritted  away  in  useless  pretensions  or 
frivolous  pastimes. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1764,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Adams,  and  entered  quietly  upon  her  life 
as  the  wife  of  a  lawyer  without  great  expectations, 
and  who  was  hardly  a  match  for  her  according  to  the 
opinion  of  her  friends.  It  is  one  of  the  most  blessed 
provisions  of  Providence  that  man  is  unable  to  read 
the  future,  or  foretell  his  own  trials  or  successes. 

It  has  been  said,  with  some  uncertainty,  that  her 
father  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  received  him 
as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  with  coolness 
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and  hesitancy.  But  the  parson  did  not  object  to  his 
daughters'  lovers  visiting  them  on  Sunday  nights,  a 
doubtful,  but  perhaps  convenient  practice,  still  sub- 
mitted to  by  parsons,  as  well  as  other  people,  in  a 
great  part  of  this  country.  But  Miss  Abby  had  a 
better  opinion  of  John  Adams  than  her  father,  and 
when  the  time  came  for  her  marriage,  she  reminded 
him  of  his  promise  to  preach  a  sermon  from  the  text 
she  should  choose  on  the  Sunday  before  the  wedding. 
She  selected  the  words  :  "  John  came  neither  eating 
nor  drinking,  and  ye  say.  He  hath  a  devil."  The  only 
thing  that  made  this  performance  particularly  inter- 
esting was  that  the  congregation  knew  all  about  John 
Adams's  courtship,  and  what  the  sermon  meant.  The 
old  clergyman  had  previously  preached  on  the  words, 
"  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be 
taken  from  her,"  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter 
to  Richard  Cranch  (a  man  said  to  have  been  very 
agreeable  to  him),  and  the  neighbors  were  curious  to 
know  what  sort  of  text  John  Adams  would  get. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  impartial  and  able  histo- 
rian of  the  Adams  family,  expresses  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Smith,  being  fully  in  sympathy  with  his  daughter's 
preference,  preached  from  this  suggestive  text  more  in 
defense  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Adams  from  the  under- 
estimate of  the  friends  of  his  daughter. 

So  far  as  family  even  was  concerned  this  marriage 
was  a  fortunate  event  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Adams. 
But  his  own  family  only  suffered  in  comparison  with 
that  of  Mrs.  Adams  by  the  want  of  public  patronage, 
learning,  wealth,  and  its  circumstance,  if,  indeed,  any 
or  all  of  these  things  may  be  considered  ground  for 
comparison  at  all.     The  marriage  was  to  bring  vastly 
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more  in  another  sense.  She  was  the  smartest  of  her 
father's  children,  and  besides  her  brilliant  conversational 
qualities,  she  was  one  of  the  most  companionable  and 
attraptive  women  of  her  day,  and  that  for  her  intrinsic 
worth  and  admirable  qualities.  It  was  this,  with  her 
congeniality,  which  made  this  union  eminently  suitable 
to  John  Adams.  And  every  day  of  her  life  illus- 
trated, even  in  a  worldly  view,  the  wis'dom  and  fortune 
of  her  choice.  He  became  more  eminent  in  a  pro- 
fessional and  business  sense,  even,  than  any  of  her 
family,  and  his  great  political  distinction  gave  her  a 
place  in  history  among  the  first  women  of  her  age. 
Of  his  marriage  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his  Diary  : — 

"  I  passed  the  summer  of  1764  in  attending  courts  and  pur- 
suing my  studies,  with  some  amusement  on  my  little  farm,  to 
which  I  was  frequently  making  additions,  until  the  fall,  when,  on 
the  25th  of  October,  I  was  married  to  Miss  Smith,  second  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  minister  of  Weymouth,  grand- 
daughter of  the  Honorable  John  Quincy,  of  Braintree,  a  connec- 
tion which  has  been  the  source  of  all  my  felicity,  although  a 
sense  of  duty,  which  forced  me  away  from  her  and  my  children 
for  so  many  years,  produced  all  the  griefs  of  my  heart,  and  all 
that  I  esteem  real  afflictions  in  life." 

She,  indeed,  knew  her  husband  better  than  all 
others ;  the  real  genuineness  of  his  life  she  saw,  and 
in  him  she  had  unbounded  and  changeless  faith ;  and 
he  was  not  only  indebted  to  her  for  his  private  happi- 
ness and  the  solace  from  the  stings  and  pains  of  public 
life,  but  also  for  the  important  part  her  peculiarly 
congenial  and  elevated  character  bore  in  developing 
all  his  good  traits. 

After  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  in  1770,  to  repre- 
sent Boston  as  one  of  its  members  in  the  Legislature, 
he  expressed  his  fears  to  Mrs.  Adams  as  to  the  effect 
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of  this  new  step  upon  their  fortune  and  life,  and 
says,  "That  excellent  lady,  who  has  always  encour- 
aged me,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  but  said  she  was 
very  sensible  of  all  the  danger  to  her  and  to  our  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  to  me,  but  she  thought  I  had  done  as 
I  ought ;  she  was  very  willing  to  share  in  all  that  was 
to  come,  and  to  place  her  trust  in  Providence." 

Mrs.  Adams's  first  ten  years  of  married  life  were 
not  marked  by  any  uncommon  events.  In  that  time 
her  five  children  were  born,  four  at  Braintree,  and  one, 
John  Quincy,  at  Boston.  She  lived  in  Boston  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  and  during  much 
of  the  turmoil  which  preceded  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  step  by  step  she  saw  the  progress  of  events  that 
would  fix  the  place  of  her  husband  in  the  great  con- 
test at  arms,  if  it  came.  But  during  this  period  her 
attention  was  mainly  given  to  the  care  of  her  home 
and  the  culture  of  her  children,  who  were  greatly 
more  indebted  to  her  than  to  their  father  for  the 
advantages  of  home  influence  and  patient,  untiring 
devotion.  While  Mr.  Adams  often  regretted  that  the 
necessities  of  the  times  threw  this  weight  of  care 
mainly  upon  her,  he  never  doubted  her  ability  nor  the 
success  of  her  great  task.  Until  the  meeting  of  the 
first  Congress  in  1774,  Mr.  Adams  was  never  from 
home  except  for  a  week  or  a  month  in  a  tour  on  his 
law  circuits,  and  thus  his  aid  and  advice  were  ever  at 
hand,  but  the  time  came  when  he  was  absent  for  years, 
and  when  not  only  the  care  of  her  family,  but  also 
that  of  their  farm,  and  the  husbanding  of  their  lim- 
ited resources  fell  entirely  upon  her.  She  early  recon- 
ciled herself  to  this  work,  and  in  her  severest  and 
darkest  moments  was  inspired  by  the  thought  that  in 
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it  she  was  rendering  the  best  service  possible  for  her 
to  her  country.  Her  patriotism  was  of  the  grandest 
and  noblest  sort,  and  was  not  excelled  by  that  of  her 
husband  or  any  of  his  contemporaries,  or,  indeed,  by 
any  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  Nation  who  have 
come  after  him. 

She  was  a  good  farmer  and  skillful  manager,  and 
to  her,  mainly,  John  Adams  owed  the  comforts  of  a 
home  in  his  declining  years.  He  was  not  himself  very 
successful  in  making  or  keeping  money.  He  labored 
much  for  little,  and  at  times,  perhaps,  spent  without  a 
great  degree  of  care  for  to-morrow.  This  long  term 
of  unusually  extended  uses  and  self-care  and  defense 
while  devoted  to  rearing  her  children,  together  with 
her  great  burden  of  anxiety  concerning  her  absent 
husband  and  her  suffering  country,  occurring  prior  to 
her  entering  "  court  society,"  certainly  had  something 
to  do  with  Mrs.  Adams's  after  tendencies  and  tastes, 
conversational  style,  and  mode  of  expressing  personal 
attachments. 

She  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  in  the  fall  of  1775,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  most  pointed  manner  as  to  the 
rights  of  women,  and  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Con- 
gress recognizing  these  rights,  and  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  person  who  ever  appealed  to  an  American  politi- 
cian on  this  subject.  She  took  genuine  statesman-like 
views  of  the  great  questions  of  the  times ;  readily 
discerned  the  wants  of  the  Colonies ;  supported  every 
means  that  would  relieve  them ;  was  enthusiastic  in 
favor  of  a  declaration  of  independence  long  in  advance 
of  the  action  of  the  Congress ;  advocated  the  strictest 
discipline  with  Tories ;  favored  every  measure  to  push 
the  war;  was  willing  to   deny  herself  domestic  com- 
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forts,  and  not  only  labor  to  make  her  countrymen 
.independent  of  foreign  necessities,  but  was  also  will- 
ing to  give  her  husband  to  the  unrequited  service  of 
the  country.  No  hardship  was  too  great  for  her  to 
endure  for  the  cause  she  espoused.  She  not  only  per- 
sistently opposed  Mr.  Adams's  resigning  his  seat  in 
the  Congress,  when  he  was  constantly  notifying  her 
that  he  desired  to  do  so,  but  she  was,  undoubtedly, 
of  no  little  advantage  to  him  in  that  position,  throw- 
ing light  on  affairs,  and  in  the  most  cogent  language  in 
her  letters  urging  the  necessities  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country.  There  was  little  in  public  affairs  that 
escaped  her  notice,  or  was  beyond  her  demands.  In 
her  exhaustive  and  able  letters  she  criticised  the  plan 
of  enlistments  for  the  army,  the  methods  of  conduct- 
ing public  affairs,  and  was  in  no  direction  behind  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  on  the  side  of  America. 

The  following  letters,  parts  of  letters,  and  sayings 
of  Mrs.  Adams  taken  from  her  extensive  published 
correspondence  will  furnish,  besides  some  interesting 
facts,  peculiarities,  and  traits  of  the  times,  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  her  own  character,  religion,  and 
real  worth. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  from  Braintree,  August 
19,  1774,  while  he  was  attending  the  first  session  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  she  wrote : — 

"The  great  distance  between  us  makes  the  time  appear  very 
long  to  me.  It  seems  already  a  month  since  you  left  me.  The 
great  anxiety  I  feel  for  my  country,  for  you,  and  for  our  family 
renders  the  day  tedious  and  the  night  unpleasant.  The  i-ocks  and 
quicksands  appear  upon  every  side.  What  course  you  can  or  will 
take  is  all  wrapped  in  the  bosom  of  futurity.  Uncertainty  and 
expectation  leave  the  mind  great  scope.  Did  ever  any  kingdom 
or  state  regain  its  liberty,  when  once  it  was   invaded,  without 
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bloodshed?  I  can  not  think  of  it  without  horror.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  Sparta  were  occasioned  by 
their  too  great  solicitude  for  present  tranquillity,  and,  from  an 
excessive  love  of  peace,  they  neglected  the  means  of  making  it 
sure  and  lasting.  They  ought  to  have  reflected,  says  Polybius, 
that,  '  as  there  is  nothing  more  desirable  than  peace,  when  founded 
in  justice  and  honor,  so  there  is  nothing  more  shameful,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  pernicious,  when  attained  by  bad  measures 
and  purchased  at  the  price  of  liberty.' 

"  I  have  taken  a  great  fondness  for  reading  Rollin's  Ancient 
History  since  you  left  me.  I  am  determined  to  go  through  with 
it,  if  possible,  in  these  my  days  of  solitude. 

"I  want  much  to  hear  from  you.  I  long  impatiently  to 
have  you  upon  the  stage  of  action.  The  first  of  September,  or 
the  month  of  September,  perhaps,  may  be  of  as  much  importance 
to  Great  Britain  as  the  Ides  of  March  were  to  Caesar.  I  wish  you 
every  public,  as  well  as  private  blessing,  and  that  wisdom  which 
is  profitable  both  for  instruction  and  edification,  to  conduct  you  in 
this  difiicult  day." 

"You  have  before  you,"  she  wrote,  "to  express  myself  in  the 
words  of  the  bishop,  the  greatest  national  concerns  that  ever  came 
before  any  people;  and  if  the  prayers  and  petitions  ascend  unto 
Heaven  which  are  daily  offered  for  you,  wisdom  will  flow  down  as 
a  stream,  and  righteousness  as  the  mighty  waters,  and  your  delib- 
erations will  make  glad  the  cities  of  our  God." 

The  followina:  extract  from  her  letter  of  the  24th 
of  September  will  be  of  peculiar  interest  as  showing 
the  views  of  this  noble  woman  on  the  subject  which 
above  all  others  has  been  a  source  of  mischief  to  this 
country,  at  all  periods  of  its  history : — 

"  There  has  been  in  town  (Boston)  a  conspiracy  of  the  negroes. 
At  present  it  is  kept  pretty  private.  It  was  discovered  by  one  who 
endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from  it.  He,  being  threatened  with 
his  life,  applied  to  Justice  Quincy  for  protection.  They  conducted 
in  this  way:  got  an  Irishman  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, telling  him  they  would  fight  for  him,  provided  he  would 
arm  them,  and  engage  to  liberate  them,  if  he  conquered.  And  it 
is  said  that  he  attended  so  much  to  it,  as  to  consult  Percy  upon 
it;  and  Lieutenant  Small  has  been  very  busy  and  active.     There 
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is  but  little  said,  and  what  steps  they  will  take  in  consuquence  of 
it,  I  know  not.  I  wish  most  sincerely  there  were  not  a  slave  in 
the  Province.  It  always  appeared  a  most  iniquitous  scheme  to 
me,  to  fight  ourselves  for  what  we  are  daily  robbing  and  plunder- 
ing from  those  who  have  as  good  a  right,  to  freedom  as  we  have. 
You  know  my  mind  upon  this  subject." 

The  following  from  her  letter  of  October  16th, 
1774,  exhibits  in  the  strongest  and  most  admirable 
light,  the  anxiety  and  affection  of  the  wife  and  the 
fortitude  of  the  patriot : — 

"My  Much  Loved  Peeend, — I  dare  not  express  to  you,  at 
three  hundred  miles'  distance,  how  ardently  I  long  for  your  re- 
turn. I  have  some  very  miserly  wishes,  and  can  not  consent  to 
your  spending  one  hour  in  town,  till,  at  least,  I  have  had  you 
twelve.  The  idea  plays  about  my  heart,  unnerves  my  hand, 
whilst  I  write  ;  awakens  all  the  tender  sentiments  that  years  have 
increased  and  matured,  and  which,  when  with  me,  every  day  was 
dispensing  to  you.  The  whole  collected  stock  of  ten  weeks'  ab- 
sence knows  not  how  to  brook  any  longer  restraint,  but  will  break 
forth  and  flow  through  my  pen.  May  the  like  sensations  enter 
thy  breast,  and  (spite  of  all  the  weighty  cares  of  state)  mingle 
themselves  with  those  I  wish  to  communicate ;  for,  in  giving  them 
utterance,  I  have  felt  more  sincere  pleasure  than  I  have  known 
since  the  10th  of  August.  Many  have  been  the  anxious  hours  I 
have  spent  since  that  day ;  the  threatening  aspect  of  our  public 
affairs,  the  complicated  distresses  of  this  Province,  the  arduous 
and  perplexed  business  in  which  you  are  engaged,  have  all  con- 
spired to  agitate  my  bosom  with  fears  and  apprehensions  to  which 
I  have  heretofore  been  a  stranger;  and  far  from  thinking  the 
scene  closed,  it  looks  as  though  the  curtain  was  but  just  drawn, 
and  only  the  first  scene  of  the  infernal  plot  disclosed.  And  whether 
the  end  will  be  tragical.  Heaven  only  knows.  You  can  not  be,  I 
know,  nor  do  I  wish  to  see  you,  an  inactive  spectator;  but  if  the 
sword  be  drawn,  I  bid  adieu  to  all  domestic  felicity,  and  look  for- 
ward to  that  country  where  there  are  neither  wars  nor  rumors  of 
wars,  in  a  firm  belief,  that  through  the  mercy  of  its  King  we  shall 
both  rejoice  there  together. 

' '  I  greatly  fear  that  the  arm  of  treachery  and  violence  is  lifted 
over  us,  as  a  scourge  and  heavy  punishment  from  Heaven  for  our 
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numerous  offenses,  and  for  the  misimprovement  of  our  great  ad- 
vantages. If  we  expect  to  inherit  the  blessings  of  our  fathers,  we 
should  return  a  little  more  to  their  primitive  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  not  sink  into  inglorious  ease.  We  have  too  many  high- 
sounding  words,  and  too  few  actions  that  correspond  with  them. 
I  have  spent  one  Sabbath  in  town  (Boston)  since  you  left.  I  saw 
no  difference  in  respect  to  ornament,  etc.  ;  but  in  the  country  you 
must  look  for  that  virtue,  of  which  you  find  but  small  glimmer- 
ings in  the  metropolis.  Indeed,  they  have  not  the  advantages  nor 
the  resolution  to  encourage  our  own  manufactories,  which  the 
people  in  the  country  have.  To  the  mercantile  part,  it  is  consid- 
ered as  throwing  away  their  own  bread ;  but  they  must  retrench 
their  expenses,  and  be  content  with  a  small  share  of  gain,  for  they 
will  find  but  few  who  will  wear  their  livery.  As  for  me,  I  wiU 
seek  wool  and  flax,  and  work  willingly  with  my  hands ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  occasion  for  all  our  industry  and  economy.'' 

"Our  house  has  been,"  she  again  wrote  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1775,  "  upon  this  alarm,  in  the  same  scene  of  confusion  that  it 
was  upon  the  former.  Soldiers  coming  in  for  a  lodging,  for 
breakfast,  for  supper,  for  drink,  etc.  Sometimes  refugees  from 
Boston,  tired  and  fatigued,  seek  an  asylum  for  a  day,  a  night,  a 
week.     You  can  hardly  imagine  how  we  live  ;  yet, — 

" '  To  the  houseless  child  of  want 
Our  doors  are  open  still ; 
And  though  our  portions  are  but  scant, 
We  give  them  with  good  will.' " 

From  Weymouth,  on  the  15th  of  June,  she  wrote : — 

"  I  shall,  whenever  I  can,  receive  and  entertain,  in  the  best 
manner  I  am  capable,  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  generously 
proffered  their  services  in  our  army.  Government  is  wanted  in 
the  army  and  elsewhere.  We  see  the  want  of  it  more  from  so 
large  a  body  being  together,  than  when  each  individual  was  em- 
ployed in  his  own  domestic  circle.  My  best  regards  attend  every 
man  you  esteem.  You  will  make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Mifflin 
and  lady.  I  do  not  now  wonder  at  the  regard  the  ladies  express  for 
a  soldier.  Every  man  who  wears  a  cockade  appears  of  double  the 
importance  he  used  to  do,  and  I  feel  a  respect  for  the  lowest  sub- 
altern in  the  army.  You  tell  me  you  know  not  when  you  shall 
see  me.      I  never  entrust   myself  long  with   the   terrors  which 
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sometimes  intrude  themselves  upon  me.  I  hope  we  shall  see  each 
other  again,  and  rejoice  together  in  happier  days.  Do  n't  fail  of 
letting  me  hear  from  you  by  every  opportunity.  Every  line  is 
like  a  precious  relic  of  the  saints. 

"I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you;  something  like  the  barrel 
of  sand,  I  suppose  you  will  think  it,  but  really  of  much  more  im- 
portance to  me.  It  is,  that  you  would  send  out  Mr.  Bass,  and 
purchase  me  a  bundle  of  pins  and  put  them  in  your  trunk  for  me. 
The  cry  for  pins  is  so  great  that  what  I  used  to  buy  for  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence,  are  now  twenty  shillings,  and  not  to  be 
had  for  that.  A  bundle  contains  six  thousand,  for  which  I  used 
to  give  a  dollar;  but  if  you  can  procure  them  for  fifty  shillings, 
or  three  pounds,  pray  let  me  have  them." 

"July  5,  1775. 

"  I  have  received  a  good  deal  of  paper  from  you;  I  wish  it 
had  been  more  covered ;  the  writing  is  very  scant,  yet  I  must  not 
grumble.  I  know  your  time  is  not  yours  or  mine.  Your  labors 
must  be  great  and  your  mouth  closed  ;  but  all  you  may  communi- 
cate, I  beg  you  would.  There  is  a  pleasure,  I  know  not  whence 
it  arises,  nor  can  I  stop  now  to  find  it  out,  but  I  say  there  is  a 
degree  of  pleasure  in  being  able  to  tell  news,  especially  any  that 
so  nearly  concerns  us,  as  all  your  proceedings  do.     .     .     . 

"  I  would  not  have  you  distressed  about  me.  Danger,  they 
say,  makes  people  valiant.  Hitherto  I  have  been  distressed,  but 
not  dismayed.  I  have  felt  for  my  country  and  her  sons.  I  have 
bled  with  them  and  for  them.  Not  all  the  havoc  and  devastation 
they  have  made  has  wounded  me  like  the  death  of  Warren.  We 
want  him  in  the  Senate  ;  we  want  him  in  his  profession  ;  we  want 
him  in  the  field.  We  mourn  for  the  citizen,  the  senator,  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  warrior.  May  we  have  others  raised  up  in  his 
room !" 

"  Braintree,  16  July,  1775. 

"I  have  seen  your  letters  to  Colonels  Palmer  and  (James) 
Warren.  I  pity  your  embarrassments.  How  difficult  to  quench 
the  fire  and  the  pride  of  private  ambition,  and  to  sacrifice  our- 
selves and  all  our  hopes  and  expectations  to  the  public  weal ! 
How  few  have  souls  capable  of  so  noble  an  undertaking !  How 
often  are  the  laurels  worn  by  those  who  have  had  no  share  in 
earning  them !  But  there  is  a  future  recompense  of  reward,  to 
which  the  upright  man  looks,  and  which  he  will  most  assuredly 
obtain,  provided  he  perseveres  unto  the  end. 
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"  The  appointment  of  the  generals,  Washington  and  Lee,  gives 
universal  satisfaction.  The  people  have  the  highest  opinion  of 
Lee's  abilities,  but  you  know  the  continuation  of  the  popular 
breath  depends  much  upon  favorable  events.     .     .     . 

"I  was  struck  with  General  Washington.  You  had  prepared 
me  to  entertain  a  favorable  opinion  of  him,  but  I  thought  the 
half  was  not  told  me.  Dignity  with  ease  and  complacency,  the 
gentleman  and  the  soldier,  look  agreeably  blended  in  him.  Mod- 
esty marks  every  line  and  feature  of  his  face.     . 

"  General  Lee  looks  like  a  careless  hardy  veteran,  and  by 
his  appearance  brought  to  my  mind  his  namesake,  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  of  Sweden.  The  elegance  of  his  pen  far  exceeds  that  of 
his  person. 

"  You  have  made  frequent  complaints  that  your  friends  do  not 
write  to  you.  I  have  stirred  up  some  of  them.  May  not  I  in 
my  turn  make  complaints  ?  All  the  letters  I  receive  from  you 
seem  to  be  written  in  so  much  haste  that  they  scarcely  leave 
room  for  a  social  feeling.  They  let  me  know  that  you  exist,  but 
some  of  them  contain  scarcely  six  lines.  I  want  some  sentimental 
effusions  of  the  heart.  I  am  sure  you  are  not  destitute  of  them. 
Or  are  they  all  absorbed  in  the  great  public  ?  Much  is  due  to 
that,  I  know,  but  being  part  of  the  public,  I  lay  claim  to  a  larger 
share  than  I  have  had.  You  used  to  be  more  communicative  on 
Sundays.  I  always  loved  a  Sabbath  day's  letter,  for  then  you 
had  a  greater  command  of  your  time ;  but  hush  to  all  com- 
plaints.    .     .     . 

"  Every  article  here  in  the  West  India  way  is  very  scarce  and 
dear.  In  six  weeks  we  will  not  be  able  to  purchase  any  article 
of  the  kind.  I  wish  you  would  let  Bass  get  me  one  pound  of 
pepper  and  two  yards  of  black  calamanco  for  shoes.  I  can  not 
wear  leather,  if  I  go  barefoot.  Bass  may  make  a  fine  profit,  if  he 
lays  in  a  stock  for  himself  You  can  hardly  imagine  how  much 
we  want  many  small  articles,  which  are  not  manufactured  amongst 
ourselves  ;  but  we  will  have  them  in  time ;  not  one  pin  to  be  pur- 
chased for  love  or  money.  I  wish  you  could  convey  me  a  thou- 
sand by  any  friend  traveling  this  way." 

"  Oct.  21,  1775. 

"I  hope  by  degrees  we  shall  be  inured  to  hardships  and  be- 
come a  virtuous,  valiant  people,  forgetting  our  former  luxury,  and 
each  one  applying  with  industry  and  frugality  to  manufactures 
and  husbandry,  till  we  rival  all  other  nations  by  our  virtues." 
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"Oct.  22. 
"  My  pen  is  always  freer  tban  my  tongue.     I  have  written 
many  things  to  you  that  I  suppose  I  never  could  have  talked." 

"Nov.  6,  1775. 

"I  have  been  led  to  think  from  a  late  defection  (that  of  Dr. 
Church),  that  he  who  neglects  his  duty  to  his  Maker  may  well  be 
expected  to  be  deficient  and  insincere  in  his  duty  towards  the 
public.  Even  suppose  him  to  possess  a  large  share  of  what  is 
called  honor  and  public  spirit,  yet  do  not  these  men,  by  their  bad 
example,  by  a  loose,  immoral  conduct,  corrupt  the  minds  of  youth 
and  vitiate  the  morals  of  the  age,  and  thus  injure  the  public  more 
than  they  can  compensate  by  intrepidity,  generosity,  and  honor? 
Let  revenge  or  ambition,  pride,  lust,  or  profit,  tempt  these  men  to 
a  base  and  vile  action,  you  may  as  well  hope  to  bind  up  a  hungry 
tiger  with  a  cobweb,  as  to  hold  such  debauched  patriots  in  the 
visionary  charms  of  decency,  or  to  charm  them  with  the  intellec- 
tual beauty  of  truth  and  reason. 

"It  seems  that  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages  and 
countries.  Ambition  and  avarice  reign  everywhere,  and  where 
they  predominate,  there  will  be  bickerings  after  places  of  honor 
and  profit.  There  is  an  old  adage,  '  Kissing  goes  by  favor,'  that 
is  daily  verified." 

"  Nov.  12,  1775. 

"  I  could  not  join  to-day  in  the  petitions  of  our  worthy  pastor, 
for  a  reconciliation  between  our  no  longer  parent  state,  but  the 
tyrant  state,  and  these  Colonies.  Let  us  separate;  they  are  un- 
worthy to  be  our  brethren.  Let  us  renounce  them ;  and  instead 
of  supplications,  as  formerly,  for  their  prosperity  and  happiness,  let 
us  beseech  the  Almighty  to  blast  their  counsels  and  bring  to 
nought  all  tlieir  devices." 

"Nov.  27,  1775. 

"I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  man  is  a  dangerous 
creature;  and  that  power,  whether  vested  in  many  or  few,  is  ever 
grasping  and,  like  the  grave,  cries,  'Give,  give!'  The  great  fish 
swallow  up  the  small ;  and  he  who  is  most  strenuous  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  when  vested  with  power,  is  as  eager  after  the  pre- 
rogatives of  government.  You  tell  me  of  the  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  arriving,  and  I  believe 
it,  but  at  the  same  time  lament  that  our  admiration  should  arise 
from  the  scarcity  of  the  instances. 
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"  The  building  up  of  a  great  empire,  which  was  only  hinted  at 
by  my  correspondent,  may  now,  I  suppose,  be  realized  by  the 
unbelievers.  Yet  will  not  ten  thousand  difficulties  arise  in  the 
formation  of  it?  The  reins  of  government  have  been  so  long 
slackened,  that  I  fear  the  people  wiU  not  quietly  submit  to  those 
restraints  which  are  necessary  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
community.  If  we  separate  from  Great  Britain,  what  code  of 
laws  will  be  established?  How  shall  we  be  governed  so  as  to  re- 
tain our  liberties?  Can  any  government  be  free  which  is  not 
administered  by  general  stated  laws?  Who  shall  frame  these  laws? 
Who  wUl  give  them  force  and  energy?  It  is  true,  your  resolu- 
tions, as  a  body,  have  hitherto  had  the  force  of  laws;  but  will 
they  continue  to  have? 

"  When  I  consider  these  things,  and  the  prejudices  of  people 
in  favor  of  ancient  customs  and  regulations,  I  feel  anxious  for  the 
fate  of  our  monarchy,  or  democracy,  or  whatever  is  to  take  place. 
I  soon  get  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  perplexities ;  but,  whatever 
occurs,  may  justice  and  righteousness  be  the  stability  of  our  times, 
and  order  arise  out  of  confusion.  Great  difficulties  may  be  sur- 
mounted by  patience  and  perseverance.'' 

"Braintree,  March  31,  1776. 

"I  wish  you  would  ever  write  to  me  a  letter  half  as  long  as  I 
write  you,  and  tell  me,  if  you  may,  where  your  fleet  are  gone ; 
what  sort  of  defense  Virginia  can  make  against  our  common 
enemy ;  whether  it  is  so  situated  as  to  make  an  able  defense. 
Are  not  the  gentry  lords  and  the  common  people  vassals?  Are 
they  not  like  the  uncivilized  vassals  Britain  represents  us  to  be  ? 
I  hope  their  riflemen,  who  have  shown  themselves  very  savage  and 
even  blood-thirsty,  are  not  a  specimen  of  the  generality  of  the 
people.  I  am  willing  to  allow  the  Colony  great  merit  for  hav- 
ing produced  a  Washington  ;  but  they  have  been  shamefully  duped 
by  a  Dunmore. 

"I  have  sometimes  been  ready  to  think  that  the  passion  for 
liberty  can  not  be  equally  strong  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  deprive  their  fellow-creatures  of  theirs.  Of 
this  I  am  certain,  that  it  is  not  founded  upon  that  generous  and 
Christian  principle  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  us. 

"I  long  to  hear  that  you  have  declared  an  independency. 
And,  by  the  way,  in  the  new  code  of  laws  which  I  suppose  it  will 
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be  necessary  for  you  to  make,  I  desire  you  would  remember  the 
ladies,  and  be  more  generous  and  favorable  to  them  than  your 
ancestors.  Do  not  put  such  unlimited  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
husbands.  Remember,  all  men  would  be  tyrants  if  they  could. 
If  particular  care  and  attention  are  not  paid  to  the  ladies,  we  are 
determined  to  foment  a  rebellion,  and  will  not  hold  ourselves 
bound  by  any  laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice  or  representation. 

"That  your  sex  are  naturally  tyrannical  is  a  truth  so  thor- 
oughly established  as  to  admit  of  no  dispute ;  but  such  of  you 
as  wish  to  be  happy  willingly  give  up  the  harsh  title  of  master 
for  the  more  tender  and  endearing  one  of  friend.  Why  then  not 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  vicious  and  the  lawless  to  use  us 
with  cruelty  and  indignity,  with  impunity  ?  Men  of  sense,  in  all 
ages,  abhor  those  customs  which  treat  us  only  as  the  vassals  of  your 
sex ;  regard  us,  then,  as  beings  placed  by  Providence,  under  your 
protection,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  make  use 
of  that  power  only  for  our  happiness." 

"  Braintree,  May  7,  1776. 

"  How  many  are  the  solitary  hours  I  spend  ruminating  upon 
the  past  and  anticipating  the  future,  whilst  you,  overwhelmed 
with  the  cares  of  state,  have  but  a  few  moments  you  can  devote 
to  any  individual.  All  domestic  pleasures  and  enjoyments  are 
absorbed  in  the  great  and  important  duty  you  owe  your  country, 
'  for  our  country  is,  as  it  were,  a  secondary  god,  and  the  first  and 
greatest  parent.  It  is  to  be  preferred  to  parents,  wives,  children, 
friends,  and  all  things,  the  gods  only  excepted ;  for,  if  our  country 
perishes,  it  is  as  impossible  to  save  an  individual  as  to  preserve 
one  of  the  fingers  of  a  mortified  hand.'  Thus  do  I  suppress  every 
wish,  and  silence  every  murmur,  acquiescing  in  a  painful  separa- 
tion from  the  companion  of  my  youth  and  the  friend  of  my  heart. 

"A  government  of  more  stability  is  much  wanted  in  this 
Colony,  and  they  are  ready  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
Congress.  And  since  I  have  begun  with  maxims  of  state,  I  will 
add  another,  namely,  that  a  people  may  let  a  king  fall,  yet  still 
remain  a  people ;  but,  if  a  king  let  his  people  slip  from  him,  he 
is  no  longer  a  king.  And  as  this  is  most  certainly  our  case,  why 
not  proclaim  to  the  world,  in  decisive  terms,  your  importance? 
Shall  we  not  be  despised  by  foreign  powers,  for  hesitating  so  long 
at  a  word  ? 

"I  can  not  say  that  I  think  you  are  very  generous  to  the 
ladies;    for,  whilst  you  are  proclaiming  peace  and  good-will  to 
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men,  emancipating  all  nations,  you  insist  upon  retaining  an  abso- 
lute power  over  wives.  But  you  must  remember  that  arbitrary 
power  is  like  most  other  things  which  are  very  hard,  very  liable 
to  be  broken ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  your  wise  laws  and  max. 
ims,  we  have  it  in  our  power,  not  only  to  free  ourselves,  but  to 
subdue  our  masters,  and,  without  violence,  throw  both  your  nat- 
ural and  legal  authority  at  our  feet, — 

" '  Charm  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sway,  i 

Yet  have  our  humor  most  when  we  obey.' 
"Our  little  ones,  whom  you  so  often  recommend  to  my  care 
and  instruction,  shall  not  be  deficient  in  virtue  and  probity,  if  the 
precepts  of  a  mother  have  their  desired  effect ;  but  they  would  be 
doubly  enforced,  could  they  be  indulged  with  the  example  of  a 
father  alternately  before  them.     I  often  point  them  to  their  sire, — 

■  " '  Engaged  in  a  corrupted  state, 
Wrestling  with  vice  and  faction.'  " 

"  June  3,  1776. 

"I  find  you  have  licensed  tea,  but  I  am  determined  not  to  be 
a  purchaser  unless  I  can  have  it  at  Congress  price,  and  in  that 
article  the  venders  pay  no  regard  to  the  Congress,  asking  ten, 
eight,  and  the  lowest  is  seven  and  sixpence  per  pound.  I  should 
like  a  little  green,  but  they  say  there  is  none  to  be  had  here.  I 
only  wish  it  for  a  medicine,  as  a  relief  to  a  nervous  pain  in  my 
head  to  which  I  am  sometimes  subject.  Were  it  as  plenty  as  ever, 
I  would  not  practice  the  use  of  it." 

"June  17,1776. 

"I  feel  no  great  anxiety  at  the  large  armament  designed 
against  us.  The  remarkable  interpositions  of  Heaven  in  our 
favor  can  not  be  too  gratefully  acknowledged.  He  who  fed  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  'who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
and  feeds  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry,'  will  not  forsake  a 
people  engaged  in  so  righteous  a  cause,  if  we  remember  his  lov- 
ing kindness.  We  wanted  powder,  we  have  a  supply.  We 
wanted  arms,  we  have  been  favored  in  that  respect.  We  wanted 
hard  money,  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  and  an  equal  value  in 

plate,  are  delivered  into  our  hands." 

"  Sunday,  14  July. 

"By  yesterday's  post  I  received  two  letters  dated  3d  and  4th 

of  July,  and  though  your  letters  never  fail  to  give  me  pleasure, 

be  the  subject  what  it  will,   yet  it  was  greatly  heightened  by 

the  prospect  of  the  future  happiness  and  glory  of  our  country. 
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Nor  am  I  a  little  gratified  when  I  reflect  that  a  person  so  nearly 
connected  with  me  has  had  the  honor  of  being  a  principal  actor 
in  laying  a  foundation  for  its  future  greatness. 

"May  the  foundation  of  our  new  Constitution  be  Justice, 
Truth,  Righteousness !  Like  the  wise  man's  house,  may  it  be 
founded  upon  these  rocks,  and  then  neither  storms  nor  tempests 
will  overthrow  it ! 

' '  I  can  not  but  be  sorry  that  some  of  the  most  manly  senti- 
ments in  the  Declaration  are  expunged  from  the  printed  copy." 

In  her  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  from  Boston,  dated  July 
21,  1776,  in  the  following  vivid  words,  she  describes 
the  proclamation  of  independence: — 

"  Last  Thursday,  after  hearing  a  very  good  sermon,  I  went 
with  the  multitude  into  King  Street  to  hear  the  Proclamation  for 
Independence  read  and  proclaimed.  Some  field-pieces  with  the 
train  were  brought  there.  The  troops  were  under  arms,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  assembled  there  (the  smaU-pox  prevented  many 
thousands  from  the  country),  when  Colonel  Crafts  read  from  the 
balcony  of  the  State  House,  the  proclamation.  Great  attention 
was  given  to  every  word.  As  soon  as  he  ended,  the  cry  from  the 
balcony  was,  'God  save  our  American  States,'  and  then  three 
cheers  which  rent  the  air.  The  bells  rang,  the  privateers  fired, 
the  forts  and  batteries,  the  cannons  were  discharged,  the  platoons 
followed,  and  every  face  appeared  joyful.  Mr.  Bowdoin  then  gave 
a  sentiment,  '  Stability  and  perpetuity  to  American  Independence.' 
After  dinner  the  King's  Arms  were  taken  down  from  the  State 
House,  and  every  vestige  of  him  from  every  place  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, and  burnt  in  King  Street.  Thus  ends  royal  authority 
in  this  State.     And  aU  the  people  shall  say  Amen." 

"AnGCST  14,  1776. 

"If  you  complain  of  neglect  of  education  in  sons,  what  shall 
I  say  with  regard  to  daughters,  who  every  day  experience  the 
want  of  it?  With  regard  to  the  education  of  my  own  children,  I 
find  myself  soon  out  of  my  depth,  destitute  and  deficient  in  every 
part  of  education. 

"  I  most  sincerely  wish  that  some  more  liberal  plan  might  be 
laid  and  executed  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
that  our  new  Constitution  may  be  distinguished  for  encouraging 
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learning  and  virtue.  If  we  mean  to  have  heroes,  statesmen, 
and  philosophers,  we  should  have  learned  women.  The  world 
perhaps  would  laugh  at  me  and  accuse  me  of  vanity,  but  you,  I 
know,  have  a  mind  too  enlarged  and  liberal  to  disregard  the  sen- 
timent. If  much  depends,  as  is  allowed,  upon  the  early  education 
of  youth,  and  the  first  principles  which  are  instilled  take  the 
deepest  root,  great  benefit  must  arise  from  literary  accomplish- 
ments in  women." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

FIRST  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN— THE  CAPITAL  ON  THE  POTO- 

MAC— MR.  ADAMS  AND  HIS  FAMILY— THE 

SHRINE  AT  QUINCY. 

IN  the   summer   of   1784,  with   her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Adams  joined  her  husband  in  Europe,  and  for  one 
year  they  mainly  resided  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris. 

In  the  following  year  she  accompanied  Mr.  Adams 
to  London,  and  was  the  first  American  woman  who 
appeared  in  any  thing  like  a  diplomatic  capacity  in 
England.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  her  let- 
ters will  show  her  reception  and  the  manner  of  her 
appearance  before  King  George  and  his  queen : — 

"  One  is  obliged  here  to  attend  the  circles  of  the  queen,  which 
are  held  in  summer  once  a  fortnight,  but  once  a  week  the  rest  of 
the  year;  and  what  renders  it  exceedingly  expensive  is,  that  you 
can  not  go  twice  the  same  season  in  the  same  dress,  and  a  court 
dress  you  can  not  make  use  of  anywhere  else.  I  directed  my 
mantua-maker  to  let  my  dress  be  elegant,  but  plain  as  I  could 
possibly  appear  with  decency;  accordingly  it  is  white  lutestring, 
covered  and  full  trimmed  with  white  crape,  festooned  with  lilac 
ribbon  and  mock  point  lace,  over  a  hoop  of  enormous  extent.  At 
two  o'clock  we  went  to  the  circle,  which  is  the  drawing-room  of  the 
queen.  We  passed  through  several  apartments,  lined  as  usual  with 
spectators  on  these  occasions.  We  were  placed  in  a,  circle  around 
the  drawing-room,  which  was  very  full,  I  believe  two  hundred 
persons  present.  Only  think  of  the  task.  The  royal  family  have 
to  go  around  to  every  person  and  find  small  talk  enough  to  speak 
to  all  of  them,  though  they  very  prudently  speak  in  a  whisper,  so 
that  only  the  person  who  stands  next  you  can  hear  what  is  said. 
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The  king  enters  the  room,  and  goes  round  to  the  right ;  the  queen 
and  princesses,  to  the  left. 

"  The  king  is  a  personable  man,  but,  my  dear  sister,  he  has  a 
certain  countenance  which  you  and  I  have  often  remarked,  a  red 
face  and  white  eyebrows.  The  queen  has  a  similar  countenance; 
and  the  numerous  royal  family  confirm  the  observation.  Persons 
are  not  placed  according  to  their  rank  in  the  drawing-room,  but 
promiscuously:  and  when  the  king  comes  in  he  takes  persons  as 
they  stand.  When  he  came  to  me.  Lord  Onslow  said,  '  Mrs. 
Adams;'  upon  which  I  drew  oif  my  right-hand  glove,  and  his 
Majesty  saluted  my  left  cheek ;  then  asked  me  if  I  had  taken  a 
walk  to-day.  I  could  have  told  his  Majesty  that  I  had  been  all 
the  morning  preparing  to  wait  upon  him;  but  I  replied,  'No, 
Sire.'  'Why,  don't  you  love  walking?'  says  he.  I  answered, 
that  I  was  rather  indolent  in  that  respect.  He  then  bowed  and 
passed  on. 

' '  It  was  more  than  two  hours  after  this  before  it  came  to  my 
turn  to  be  presented  to  the  queen.  The  circle  was  so  large  that 
the  company  were  four  hours  standing.  The  queen  was  evidently 
embarrassed  when  I  was  presented  to  her.  I  had  disagreeable 
feelings  too.  She,  however,  said,  'Mrs.  Adams,  have  you  got  into 
your  house?  Pray,  how  do  you  like  the  situation  of  it?'  whilst 
the  Princess  Eoyal  looked  compassionate,  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
not  much  fatigued ;  and  observed  that  it  was  a  very  full  drawing- 
room.  Her  sister  who  came  next.  Princess  Augusta,  after  having 
asked  your  niece  if  she  was  ever  in  England  before,  and  her  an- 
swering '  yes,'  inquired  of  me  how  long  ago,  and  supposed  it  was 
when  she  was  very  young.  And  all  this  is  said  with  much  affa- 
bility, and  the  ease  and  freedom  of  old  acquaintance.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  make  their  tour  round  the  room  is,  first,  the 
queen,  the  lady-in-waiting  behind  her,  holding  up  her  train ;  next 
to  her  the  Princess  Eoyal ;  after  her  Princess  Augusta,  and  their 
lady-in-waitiug  behind  them.  They  are  pretty  rather  than  beau- 
tiful, well  shaped,  with  fair  complexions,  and  a  tincture  of  the  king's 
countenance.  The  two  sisters  look  much  alike;  they  were  both 
dressed  in  black  and  silver  silk,  with  a  silver  netting  upon  the 
coat,  and  their  heads  full  of  diamond  pins.  The  queen  was  in 
purple  and  silver.  She  is  not  well-shaped  nor  handsome.  As  to 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  rank  and  title  may  compensate  for  want 
of  personal  charms;  but  they  are,  in  general,  very  plain,  ill- 
shaped,  and  ugly.'' 
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Mrs.  Adams  greatly  enjoyed  and  was  profited  by 
her  long  residence  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
and  the  qualities  and  tastes  which  furnished  her  much 
gratification  when  abroad,  brought  her  into  general 
favor  when  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in  higher  sta- 
tions at  home.  Although  her  simple,  open,  and  intel- 
ligent manners  gained  for  her  general  respect  in  Eu- 
rope, her  reception  was  cool  and  unsatisfactory,  like 
her  husband's,  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  for  it 
she  never  quite  forgave  the  English. 

Upon  her  knowledge  and  experience  abroad  she 
made  the  following  characteristic  reflections : — 

"  I  have  witnessed  the  luxury  and  pomp  of  state,  the  power 
of  riches,  and  the  influence  of  titles,  and  have  beheld  all  ranks 
bow  before  them  as  the  only  shrine  worthy  of  worship.  Notwith- 
standing this,  I  feel  that  I  can  return  to  my  little  cottage,  and  be 
happier  than  here ;  and,  if  we  have  not  wealth,  we  have  what  is 
better,  integrity.  As  to  the  ladies  of  this  country,  their  manners 
appear  to  be  totally  depraved.  It  is  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society 
that  virtue  and  morality  are  yet  to  be  found.  Nothing  does  more 
injury  to  the  female  character  than  frequenting  public  places ;  and 
the  rage  which  prevails  now  for  the  watering-places,  and  the  in- 
creased number  of  them,  are  become  a  national  evil,  as  they  pro- 
mote and  encourage  dissipation,  mix  all  characters  promiscuously, 
and  are  the  resort  of  the  most  unprincipled  female  characters 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  show  their  faces  wherever  men  dare  to 
go.  Modesty  and  diffideuce  are  called  Hi-breeding  and  ignorance 
of  the  world;  an  impudent  stare  is  substituted  in  lieu  of  that 
modest  deportment  and  that  retiring  grace  which  awes  while  it 
enchants. 

"To  derive  a  proper  improvement  from  company,  it  ought  to 
be  select,  and  to  consist  of  persons  respectable  both  for  their 
morals  and  their  understanding ;  but  such  is  the  prevailing  taste, 
that  provided  you  can  be  in  a  crowd,  with  here  and  there  a  glit- 
tering star,  it  is  considered  of  little  importance  what  the  character 
of  the  person  is  who  wears  it. 

' '  Few  consider  that  the  foundation-stone  and  the  pillar  on 
which  they  erect  the  fabric  of  their  felicity,  must  be  in  their  own 
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hearts,  otherwise  the  winds  of  dissipation  will  shake  it,  and  the 
floods  of  pleasure  overwhelm  it  in  ruins.  What  is  the  chief  end 
of  man !  is  a  subject  well  worth  the  investigation  of  every  rational 
being.  What,  indeed,  is  life,  or  its  enjoyments,  without  settled 
principles,  laudable  purposes,  mental  exertions,  and  internal  com- 
fort, that  sunshine  of  the  soul." 

In  1788,  after  having  spent  one  year  in  France, 
and  three  in  England,  and  visited  Holland,  Mrs. 
Adams  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  soon  after- 
wards, by  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  she  was  destined,  in  some  way,  to  aid  in 
the  form^,tion  of  the  social  usages  of  the  Republican 
Capital.  While  Congress  sat  in  New  York,  she  resided 
mainly  at  Richmond  Hill,  and  like  most  other  women, 
whose  husbands  were  connected  with  the  Government, 
she  regretted  the  necessity  which  compelled  her  to 
remove  from  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Hudson. 

In  Philadelphia  her  health  was  not  good,  and  this, 
to  some  extent,  interfered  with  the  importance  of  her 
position  in  society,  and  partly  from  this  cause  and 
partly  from  the  necessity  of  looking  after  their  farm 
at  Quincy,  both  before  and  after  Mr.  Adams  became 
President,  she  spent  much  of  her  time  at  home.  Her 
habits  and  tastes  prevented*  her  being  a  society  favorite, 
but,  as  the  wife  of  the  Vice-President,  she  maintained 
a  generous  establishment  at  Bush  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
and  as  mistress  of  the  White  House  she  filled  the 
position  with  great  acceptableness.  Her  sincere,  open 
manners,  fine  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Government  and  country,  and,  withal,  the 
cheerful  and  bright  aspect  she  gave  to  all  the  ills 
of  the  Administration  and  times,  made  her  exceed- 
ingly popular  with  those  directly  connected  with  the 
Government. 
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For  twelve  years,  only  interrupted  by  her  visits  to 
Quincy  and  the  superintendence  of  affairs  at  their 
home,  Mrs.  Adams  remained  at  the  Capital  of  the  Na- 
tion, where  her  influence  for  good  was  not  unfelt  at 
any  time,  and  no  woman  in  America  was  more  thor- 
oughly well-informed  or  accurate  in  her  views  upon 
public  matters.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
belief  in  her  extensive  influence  over  President  Adams 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  That  he  had  the  high- 
est respect  for  her  sentiments  and  judgment,  is  quite 
certain.  It  is  also  certain  that  she  never  doubted  the 
correctness  of  his  principles,  and  had  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  his  skill  to  carry  them  out,  and  consequently 
entertained  no  idea  of  exerting  her  power  to  change  or 
direct  his  designs  or  preferences  in  public  affairs. 
Still  she  was  his  confidential  adviser.  All  his  thoughts, 
even,  were  made  known  to  her.  Nothing  was  con- 
cealed from  her.  So  closely  were  their  lives  united, 
and  so  similar  were  their  sentiments  and  wants  that 
a  thought  of  erecting  a  standard  of  her  own  to  which 
to  bend  him  never  could  have  entered  her  mind. 
While  her  intellect  was  of  the  masculine  type,  she  was 
still  a  true  woman,  and  felt  that  not  only  the  beauty, 
but  also  the  glory  and  completeness  of  her  individual 
character  and  nature  lay  within  that  of  her  husband's, 
which  it  was  the  great  pride  of  her  life  to  exalt. 
Their  path  was  one.  To  him  she  looked  for  its  light. 
To  her  he  looked  for  its  vital  warmth  and  cheerfulness. 

In  external  beauty  and  social  elegance  some  of  the 
mistresses  of  the  Presidential  Mansion  have  probably 
stood  before  Mrs,  Adams,  but  in  intellectual  fitness 
and  many  other  admirable  traits,  it  is  hardly  doubted 
that  she  stood  at  the  head.     Her  sincere  and  open- 
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hearted  manners  made  her  acceptable  to  the  fashionable 
and  aristocratic  circle  that  surrounded  the  first  Admin- 
istration, and  that  remained  little  changed  during  her 
husband's  term  of  office,  though  its  harmony  was  se- 
riously disturbed  by  the  violent  partisan  contest  that 
broke  out  towards  the  close  of  his  Administration. 
But  nothing  dimmed  her  reputation.  Her  fine  conver- 
sational powers  and  entertaining  manners  secured  her 
general  esteem,  and  her  foreign  experience,  good  sense, 
and  excellent  judgment  gained  for  her  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  government  officials  and  the  representa- 
tive men  who  gathered  at  the  Capital.  Her  deport- 
ment as  wife  of  the  President  was  considered  ex- 
tremely correct  and  admirable.  While  she  exhibited 
marked  intellectual  strength,  and  did  undoubtedly 
possess  much  of  the  political  and  statesman-like  dis- 
cernment of  the  most  patriotic  and  able  men  of  that 
period,  nobody  denied  that  she  had,  in  a  most  noble 
and  elevated  degree,  those  interior  womanly  qualities 
which  give  truth  and  grace  to  feminine  character. 

Pew  changes  were  made  in  the  offices  in  the  gift 
of  the  President  during  Mr.  Adams's  Administration, 
and  consequently  there  was  little  change  in  the  fash- 
ionable circle  at  the  seat  of  government.  Mrs.  Samuel 
Dexter  and  a  few  other  women  of  real  worth  were 
introduced  to  the  Capital  society  toward  the  close 
of  Mr.  Adams's  term;  and  one  of  the  social  events 
of  this  Administration  was  the  appearance  of  Marcia 
Burns,  whose  father,  David  Burns,  had  inherited  the 
land  on  which  Washington  City  was  built.  She  mar- 
ried John  P.  Van  Ness  in  1802,  and  was,  for  two 
or  three  administrations  one  of  the  most  attractive 
women  of  Washington. 
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Mrs.  Adams  felt  severely  the  defeat  of  her  hus- 
band in  his  contest  for  a  second  term  of  the  Presi- 
dency, and  so  strong  were  her  feelings  and  political 
convictions  that  she  did  not  readily  forgive  those  most 
concerned  in  obtaining  that  result. 

Mrs.  Adams  spent  only  three  months  in  Wash- 
ington, but  long  enough  to  inaugurate  the  White 
House  ceremonies  established  by  her  predecessor  and 
herself  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

From  Washington  she  wrote  to  her  daughter  on  the 
21st  of  November,  1800  :— 

"In  the  city  there  are  buildings  enough,  if  they  were  compact 
and  finished,  to  accommodate  Congress  and  those  attached  to  it; 
but  as  they  are  and  scattered  as  they  are,  I  see  no  great  comfort 
for  them.  The  river,  which  runs  down  to  Alexandria,  is  in  full 
view  of  my  window,  and  I  see  the  vessels  as  they  pass  and  repass. 
The  house  (President's)  is  on  a  grand  and  superb  scale,  requiring 
about  thirty  servants  to  attend,  keep  the  apartments  in  proper 
order,  and  perform  the  ordinary  business  of  the  house  and  stables ; 
an  estabhshment  very  well  proportioned  to  the  President's  salary. 
The  lighting  of  the  apartments,  from  the  kitchen  to  parlors  and 
chambers,  is  a  tax,  indeed ;  and  the  fires  we  are  obliged  to  keep 
to  secure  us  from  daily  agues,  is  another  very  cheering  comfort. 
The  ladies  from  Georgetown  and  the  city  have,  many  of  them, 
visited  me.  Yesterday  I  returned  fifteen  visits,  but  such  a  place 
as  Georgetown  appears,  why  our  Milton  is  beautiful.  But  no 
comparisons ;  if  they  will  put  me  up  some  bells,  and  let  me  have 
wood  enough  to  keep  fires,  I  design  to  be  pleased.  I  could  content 
myself  almost  anywhere  three  months ;  but  surrounded  with  for- 
ests, can  you  believe  that  wood  is  not  to  be  had,  because  people 
can  not  be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it?  We  have,  indeed,  come 
into  a  new  country. 

"You  must  keep  all  this  to  yourself.  The  house  is  made  hab- 
itable, but  there  is  not  a  single  apartment  finished,  and  all  within- 
side,  except  the  plastering,  has  been  done  since  Briesler  came. 
We  have  not  the  least  fence,  yard,  or  other  convenience,  without, 
and  the  great  unfinished  audience-room  I  make  a  drying-room  of, 
in  which  to  hang  the  clothes.     The  principal  stairs  are  not  up, 
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and  will  not  be  this  winter.  Six  chambers  are  made  comfort- 
able ;  two  are  occupied  by  the  President  and  Mr.  Shaw ;  two 
lower  rooms,  one  for  a  common  parlor  and  one  for  a  levee-room. 
If  the  twelve  years,  in  which  this  place  had  been  considered 
as  the  future  seat  of  government  had  been  improved,  as  they 
would  have  been  if  in  New  England,  very  many  of  the  present 
inconveniences  would  have  been  removed.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot, 
capable  of  every  improvement,  and,  the  more  I  view  it,  the  more 
I  am  delighted  with  it.  Since  I  sat  down  to  write,  I  have  been 
-  called  down  to  a  servant  from  Mount  Vernon,  with  a  billet  from 
Major  Custis,  and  a  haunch  of  venison,  and  a  kind,  congratula- 
tory letter  from  Mrs.  Lewis,  upon  my  arrival  in  the  city,  with 
Mrs.  Washington's  love,  inviting  me  to  Mount  Vernon,  where, 
health  permitting,  I  wOl  go  before  leaving  this  place." 

With  Mr.  Adams,  she  too  withdrew  mainly  from 
public  notice  in  1801,  and  from  that  time  remained 
at  Quincy.  Yet  her  circumstances  and  habits  had 
been  such  that  she  could  not  abandon  politics,  but 
filled  most  of  her  letters,  even  to  her  daughter,  with 
views  on  men  and  parties,  and  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try. And  like  her  husband  she  became  a  supporter 
of  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  although  she 
maintained  that  she  had  not  deserted  her  former  prin- 
ciples, but  that  the  Federalists  had  deteriorated. 
While  her  letters  were  not  always  marked  by  gram- 
matical accuracy  or  smooth  finish,  they  were  in  many 
respects  models  of  excellence,  and  placed  her  at  the 
head  of  letter-writers  among  American  women.  She 
wrote,  indeed,  as  no  other  President's  wife  did  or  was 
able  to  do.  And  her  husband's  letters  were  more 
readable  than  Mr.  Jefferson's,  and  much  more  so  than 
those  of  any  other  President  of  the  United  States. 

She  often  signed  herself  as  "  Portia  "  in  her  letters 
to  Mr.  Adams,  a  practice  to  which  she  was  led  by  a 
Congressman's  eulogy  on  her  character.     In  none  of 
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her  letters  does  she  address  Mr.  Adams  as  husband, 
but  merely  as  friend.  He  pursued  the  same  course, 
sometimes  addressing  her  as  "  Portia,"  but  more  gen- 
erally as  friend.  The  truer  and  more  elevated  words, 
husband  and  wife,  they  seemed  to  eschew  entirely,  at 
least  in  their  letters,  a  peculiarity  the  more  remarkable 
in  a  union  so  exalted  and  perfect. 

To  her  daughter  Mrs.  Adams  wrote  in  1809  : — 

"It  will  greatly  tend  to  improve  our  wisdom,  to  promote  our 
piety,  and  increase  our  pleasure,  to  take  frequent  and  particular 
views  of  our  lives,  and  to  observe  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  circumstances,  from  time  to  time,  in  connection  with 
the  means  and  instruments  which  have  been  employed,  and 
through  which  we  have  succeeded  or  failed  in  our  enterprises,  that 
by  experience  we  may  learn  wisdom ;  aud  put  our  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  that  Being  who  holds  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  individ- 
uals in  his  hands,  as  well  as  the  fate  of  kingdoms  and  nations. 

"  No  one  can  accuse  Mf.  Madison  for  want  of  a  frank  and 
honorable  spirit  of  accommodation  with  Great  Britain.  When 
she  held  out  her  hand  with  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  he  received  it 
with  true  magnanimity ;  and  I  rejoiced  sincerely  that  our  causes 
of  animosity  were  to  be  removed.  I  feel  at  present  safe  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Madison.  I  presume  he  will  not  permit  himself  to 
be  cajoled  into  any  relinquishment  of  our  national  rights,  or  in- 
fringement of  our  independence.  Whatever  predilections  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  in  favor  of  France,  or  has  against  Great  Britain,  I 
believe,  in  his  public  transactions,  he  strove  to  act  with  impartial 
justice  towards  both.  I  read  all  the  dispatches  with  care  and  at- 
tention, expecting  to  find  what  had  so  often  been  declared,  a  blind 
partiality  towards  France,  and  hatred  towards  England  (on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Madison)  ;  but  justice  requires  me  to  say  that  I  could 
discover  no  such  thing  ;  and  when  party  spirit  yields  to  reason 
and  sober  sense,  this  will  be  the  equitable  decision.  I  wish  I 
could  justify  all  Mr.  Jefferson's  measures  with  the  same  candor ; 
but  to  his  Master,  he  must  stand  or  fall." 

In  her  letter  to  her  daughter  from,  Quincy,  April 

14,  1810,  after  praising  Mr.  Gerry,  and   speaking  of 

the  revolution  in  party  issues,  she  wrote  as  follows  : — 
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"The  Federalists  consider  your  father  and  his  sons  as  quite 
apostates.  They  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  them,  and  that  they 
can  not  bring  me  over  to  their  opinions;  for  this  they  have  no 
authority.  I  as  fully  condemn  the  spirit  of  insurgency  which  the 
measures  of  our  Legislature  encouraged  and  abetted  by  their  resolu- 
tions and  resolves,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, as  either  of  them ;  nor  were  my  feelings  become  so  callous 
to  national  disgrace  as  not  to  see  an  insult  to  the  Government 
when  charged  with  falsehood,  and  that  charge  repeated  after  being 
twice  repelled.  I  am  for  supporting  the  Government  and  the 
laws  ;  for  respecting  the  rulers.  If  some  laws  are  not  so  judicious 
or  well  calculated  to  promote  the  order  of  society  as  they  might 
be,  let  the  people  petition  for  redress;  not  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  them." 

As  Mrs.  Adams  grew  older,  her  manners  became 
more  simple,  yet  to  the  last  she  maintained  her  usual 
cheerfulness  and  dignity  of  character.  In  her  son, 
John  Quincy,  she  again  lived  over  the  period  of  her 
public  distinction,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  she  be- 
held him,  at  least  in  her  dreams,  in  the  chair  once  oc- 
cupied by  his  father,  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation. 

As  Mrs.  Adams  grew  older  she  became  more  averse 
to  letter-writing.  She  had  less  need  to  exercise  her 
faculty  in  that  way,  as  her  husband  was  then  con- 
stantly by  her  side,  and  the  great  events  which  had  at 
times  inspired  her  pen,  had  long  ago  ceased  to  be  in- 
centives ;  yet  she  had  been  too  long,  in  some  degree, 
identified  with  public  matters  to  lose  her  interest  in 
them,  and  consequently  many  of  her  finest  letters  were 
written  towards  the  end  of  her  life.  And  although  an 
effort  was  made  to  have  all  her  letters  published  dur- 
ing her  life,  she  would  never  give  her  consent. 

Although  Mrs.  Adams  had  been  the  motjier  of 
five  children,  three  of  whom  had  died  before  her,  an 
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infant  daughter,  her  son  Charles,  in  1800,  and  her 
daughter,  Abigail  Smith,  in  1813  ;  and  her  mother, 
father,  and  many  other  valuable  friends  had  fallen 
around  her,  and  other  great  cares  and  trials  had  been 
borne  by  her,  she  had  also  been  signally  blessed,  and 
this  she  never  failed  to  realize.  This  more  than  all 
else  aided  in  keeping  gloom  and  darkness  from  her  life.  ^ 

As  Mrs.  Adams  was  plain  and  simple  in  her  man- 
ners, so  was  she  in  her  mode  of  dress  ;  and  unlike 
many  aged  women  of  this  day,  who  happily  do  not 
always  show  the  condition  of  their  inner  life  by  the 
color  of  their  apparel,  she  dressed  in  white,  somewhat 
in  keeping  with  the  practices  of  the  times,  but  more 
in  harmony  with  the  whiteness  and  religious  purity 
of  her  character. 

She  was  a  Congregationalist,  and  entertained  the 
same  general  views  as  her  husband  on  theological 
questions,  but  was  a  more  earnest  and  practical  Chris- 
tian ;  and  by  her  daily  examples  of  charity,  benevo- 
lence, and  right-living  among  her  neighbors  and  in  her 
own  home,  she  illustrated  to  the  end,  the  great  faith 
in  which  she  had  always  lived,  and  which  grew 
stronger  and  brighter  as  the  years  rolled  away. 

Mrs.  Adams  died  from  an  attack  of  fever  October 
28,  1818,  and  the  people  of  her  own  community  and 
State,  especially,  did  abundant  honors  to  her  memory. 
Dr.  Kirkland,  President  of  Harvard  College,  delivered 
her  funeral  oration,  hundreds  of  sorrowing  friends  fol- 
lowed her  earthly  body  to  its  last  resting-place,  the 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  passed  eulogies  on 
her  character,  and  near  the  spot  in  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Quincy  where  lie  her  mortal  remains  by  the 
side  of  her  husband's,  her  son,  John  Quincy,  erected 
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a  marble  slab,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Adams 
and  "Abigail  his  beloved  and  only  wife." 

Their  second  son,  Charles  Adams,  enjoyed  a  thor- 
ough collegiate  education,  obtained  partly  in  Europe 
and  partly  at  Harvard  College.  He  studied  law  and 
entered  upon  its  practice  in  New  York  City.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Sallie  Smith,  of  Long  Island,  sister  of  Colo- 
nel W.  S.  Smith,  his  brother-in-law.  He  died  in  New 
York  in  1800,  leaving  two  children  with  his  widow. 

Mrs.  Adams's  third  son,  Thomas  Boylston  Adams, 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  married  Ann  Harrod,  of 
Haverhill,  and  some  of  his  children  are  yet  living. 

Her  daughter,  Abigail,  was  born  at  Braintree,  July 
14,  1765.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  went  with  her 
mother  to  Europe,  and  on  the  12th  of  June,  1786,  was 
married  to  Colonel  Wm.  S.  Smith,  in  London.  Colonel 
Smith  was  then  serving  as  Secretary  of  Legation  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  Mrs.  Smith  returned  to 
America  in  1788,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  New 
York  City,  and  subsequently  on  Long  Island.  She 
died  while  on  a  visit  to  her  parents  at  Quincy,  August 
14,  1813.  She  kept  a  journal  of  her  travels  in 
Europe,  and  wrote  many  interesting  letters,  which 
were  collected  and  published  after  her  death  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Caroline  de  Windt.  She  had  an  ex- 
tremely amiable  and  refined  nature,  and  although  Mr. 
Adams  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson  that  she  was  the  bravest 
of  them  all,  it  was  certainly  in  that  fortitude  which 
comes  from  gentleness  and  uncomplaining  right-doing, 
for  she  was  void  of  the  elements  of  masculine  strength. 
Her  letters  took  little  of  the  political  turn  of  her 
mother's,  yet  her  circumstances  and  life  made  it  neces- 
sary for  her  to  maintain  an  interest  in  National  affairs, 
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and  to  some  extent  identified  her  with  the  society  of 
the  Administration  and  the  Capital.  She  was,  in  the 
common  way  of  speaking,  more  beautiful  than  her 
mother,  and  while  possessing  all  her  lovable  traits,  was 
without  her  depth  of  mind  and  strength  of  character. 

Throughout  Mr.  Adams's  letters  to  his  wife  may, 
here  and  there,  be  found  his  advice,  instructions,  and 
admonitions  concerning  the  care  and  education  of  their 
children,  the  management  of  their  affairs,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary duties  of  a  patriotic  woman,  living  amidst 
extraordinary  events.  Mr.  Adams  knew,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else,  how  needless  were  his  solici- 
tations in  her  case.  And,  indeed,  this  fact  he  often 
recognized  in  his  letters,  but  more  generally  in  his 
failure  to  give  instructions  or  say  any  thing  at  all 
about  matters  which  were  in  such  watchful  and  com- 
petent hands.  He  even  asked  her  if  she  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  remove  his  books  and  furniture  from 
Boston ;  but  this  was  something  that  had  not  escaped 
her  consideration,  and  she  notified  him  that  his  office 
and  books  were  still  useful  to  his  students,  and  the 
time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  their  removal.  As  there 
was  no  difference  between  Mr.  Adams  and  his  wife 
and  all  their  relatives  on  political  subjects,  so  on  all 
moral,  religious,  social,  and  domestic  questions  in  his 
own  family  there  was  absolute  harmony.  What  he 
recommended,  Mrs.  Adams  did,  if  she  had  not  already 
done  it;  and  what  he  would  have  recommended  she 
never  failed  to  carry  out  of  her  own  suggestion. 

It  is  impossible,  at  any  rate  for  me,  to  speak  of  this 
woman  without  exhibiting  feelings  of  admiration,  or  to 
keep  within  bounds  of  incontrovertible  fact.  Indeed 
she  is  the  only  woman  who  has  figured  in  the  history 
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of  this  country,  or  taken  rank  among  its  noted  charac- 
ters, for  whom  I  have  an  unbounded  admiration  amount- 
ing almost  to  adoration. 

Among  the  many  women  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  and  who  were  noted  in  their  time  for 
some  quality,  if  for  no  more  than  mere  beauty,  where 
is  one  with  all  the  rounded  and  perfect  traits  of  this 
one  ?  While  possessed  of  all  the  lovable  qualities  in 
women  deemed  admirable  by  men,  she  inoffensively 
added  to  these  wisdom  and  virtues  of  character  which 
shone  beyond  the  range  of  her  sex.  Among  the  "  La- 
dies of  the  White  House,"  the  amiable  Dolly  Madison, 
to  use  the  common  phraseology,  was  by  far  the  most 
popular.  The  gentle  wives  of  James  Monroe,  and  John 
Tyler,  and  some  that  followed  them  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  many  who  adorned  the  "  Court  Circle  "  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  and  indeed,  many  a  bright 
and  whimsical  beauty  of  after  times,  may  well  be  re- 
membered with  pleasure  and  pride  by  the  patriot  and 
student  of  American  history.  But  here  was  a  charac- 
ter worthy  of  his  enthusiasm.  Where  is  one  among  all 
the  proud  queens  of  the  Old  World  with  the  splendid 
qualities  tempered  by  the  unswerving  moral  and  Chris- 
tian traits,  of  this  New  England  Puritan  wife  ? 

Mrs.  Adams's  letters  to  her  husband,  published  by 
her  grandson,  would  alone  reveal  her  character,  if  there 
were  left  no  other  approaches  to  it.  If  a  man  had 
been  the  author  of  these  letters,  the  common  verdict 
upon  them  would  be  that  they  were  the  productions  of 
an  able  mind,  and  a  noble  and  virtuous  character.  Side 
by  side,  they  are,  perhaps,  superior  to  her  husband's. 

"They  present  their  author  from  five  different  points 
of  study,  and  embrace  as  many  well-outlined  systems 
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of  thought  and  lif^,  namely  :  religious,  moral,  political, 
social,  and  domestic.  And  no  matter  from  what  point 
these  letters  may  be  viewed,  love,  the  great  distin- 
guishing trait  of  true  womanhood,  will  always  appear 
above  everything  else. 

See  her,  amidst  great  thoughts  and  events,  stop  to 
remind  her  far-oflf  husband  of  a  yet  greater  thing  to 
them,  the  affairs  of  the  heart,  and  beg  him  not  to  neg- 
lect them  in  his  letters. 

"  Hitherto,"  she  wrote,  "  I  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  calmness  and  presence  of  mind,  and  hope  I  shall, 
let  the  exigency  be  what  it  will." 

And  yet  she  was  in  the  very  presence  of  the  British 
fleet,  with  no  certainty  of  what  a  day' might  bring  to 
her.  She  understood  the  current  events,  and  her  heart 
was  in  them.  It  is  not  trifling  with  noble  words  to  call 
her  a  patriot.  In  this  lofty  virtue  she  must  stand  by 
the  "  Fathers  of  the  Republic,"  and  the  brave  race  of 
men  who  staked  their  property  and  their  lives  for  it. 

Mrs.  Adams's  extraordinary  correspondence  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  may  be  seen  in  the  next  succeeding 
volume  of  this  work. 

The  old  church  at  Quincy,  eight  miles  from  Boston, 
was  originally  Congregational,  and  continued  to  be  so 
long  after  the  death  of  the  "  Elder"  Adams.  Little  by 
little,  with  changes  in  its  ministry,  it  drifted  into  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  is  now  in  all  of  its  distinctive  traits  a 
part  of  that  denomination.  The  building  stands  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  railroad,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  road,  is  the  old  burial-ground  of 
the  town. 

Over  the  entrance  to  this  old  grave-yard  is  the 
mooted  statement,  "  This  mortal  shall  put  on  immortal- 
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ity."  Here  are  deposited  the  "remains"  of  many  of 
the  relatives  of  the  Adams  family,  and  in  it  is  a  vault 
bearing  the  name,  John  Quincy  Adams,  so  widely  spread 
over  the  history  of  the  first  half  of  this  Union. 

The  old  church  I  found  open,  and  in  it  spent  half 
an  hour  copying  the  inscriptions  on  the  two  tablets 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  two  Presidents  and  their 
wives.  On  the  wall  of  the  opposite  end  of  the  church 
were  two  other  white  marble,  tablets  commemorating 
the  faithful  ministrations  of  two  of  its  old  pastors. 
The  sexton  who  seemed  disposed  to  think  that  these 
were  equally  objects  of  interest,  said  that  I  would  also 
wish,  perhaps,  to  note  the  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  the  old  preachers.  But  it  was  a  mistake.  I  did 
not  even  read  their  names.  That  much  even  struck 
me  as  unworthy  of  a  moment's  attention  to  "  the 
stranger,"  however  interesting  they  may  have  been  to 
those  who  were  following  after  them.  The  tablets  at 
both  ends,  indeed,  occurred  to  me  as  exceedingly  inap- 
propriate to  the  place,  giving  it  more  the  air  of  a  hero 
shrine  than  that  of  a  temple,  even  to  the  "  Unknown 
God." 

Each  of  the  Adams  tablets  has  on  it  a  Latin  motto, 
as  if  it  were  impossible  for  an  Adams  to  "  sleep  "  quietly 
until  the  "trump  do  sound"  without  a  little  Latin. 
If  the  devoted  worshiper  here  gets  but  a  dim  glimpse 
of  the  face  of  the  All-Father,  the  images  of  these  two 
old  patriots  he  always  has  before  him.  If  he  turns  his 
back  upon  these  the  other  white  slabs  stare  him  in 
the  face. 

It  was  long  the  custom  in  parts  of  this  country,  and 
indeed  the  thoughtless,  rude,  and  erroneous  usage  is  yet 
in  practice,  to  surround  the  church  with  the  graves  of  the 
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dead  of  the  neighborhood,  or  at  least  to  have  a  ghostly 
group  of  white  stones,  or  wooden  slabs  with  round 
heads  cut  on  them.  The  sight  of  these  things,  it  was 
held,  gave  a  proper  frame  to  the  mind.  The  little 
grave-yard  was  always  saying,  "to  this  you  must 
come,  memento  mori."  It  gave  the  proper  length  to 
the  countenance,  was  deemed  an  adjunct  to  the  pulpit, 
and  served  in  time  of  need  to  point  a  dreadful  story. 
So,  the  white  tablets  with  their  black  inscriptions  in 
the  ends  of  this  comfortable  old  church  may  have  their 
uses,  however  much  some  would  rebel  against  their 
presence  or  even  the  spirit  that  placed  them  there. 
If  it  may  be  maintained  that  through  the  grave  lies 
the  way  to  Heaven,  the  grave  is  not  a  heavenly  object, 
nor  could  it  be  taken  as  a  promoter  of  the  best  earthly 
or  Heavenly  thoughts. 

The  body  of  John  Adams  for  a  time  lay  in  the  old 
grave-yard  across  the  street,  and  it  was  altogether  by 
the  fancy  of  his  son,  John  Quincy,  that  it  was  put 
under  the  church.  In  1734,  the  first  church  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  and  in  that  the  second 
President  attended  public  religious  services  occasion- 
ally, and  in  his  last  twenty-five  years  of  retirement, 
regularly. 

In  1826,  John  Quincy,  then  President,  got  a  deed 
from  the  trustees  of  the  church  for  a  corner  in  the 
cellar  under  the  vestibule  for  a  tomb  for  his  father, 
and  perhaps  himself.  This  tract  was  to  be  fourteen 
feet  square.  With  this  deed  came  the  right  to  erect 
the  tablet  at  the  side  of  the  pulpit. 

In  1828,  the  old  church  gave  way  to  a  new  build- 
ing, and  in  that  year  the  remains  of  John  Adams 
and  Abigail,  his  wife,  were  removed  from   the   little 
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grave-yard  to  their  place  beneath  the  church,  and  the 
tablet  put  up. 

When  John  Quincy  Adams  died  in  1848,  his  body 
was  put  in  the  vault  that  now  bears  his  name  in  the 
old  cemetery,  but  a  few  months  subsequently  it  was 
carried  to  the  tomb  under  the  church.  There  too  his 
wife's  remains  were  laid.  This  tomb  is  a  rough  gran- 
ite room,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  granite  slab 
swung  on  rusty  hinges,  and  secured  by  a  padlock. 
The  caskets  with  their  sacred  contents  lie  in  great 
sarcophagi. 

The  tablets  at  the  pulpit  are  perhaps  three  by  four 
feet  in  dimensions,  but  the  busts  surmounting  them 
add  a  foot  and  a  half  to  the  height. 

The  church  is  a  substantial  edifice  of  Quincy  gran- 
ite, is  surrounded  in  part  by  old  elms  and  horse- 
chestnuts,  and  although  situated  in  the  most  public 
part  is  little  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
tame  and  unbusinesslike  old  place. 

A  half-mile  from  the  old  church  on  the  road  to 
Boston,  is  the  residence  of  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
the  only  remaining  child  of  President  John  Quincy 
Adams,  now  a  feeble  old  man  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age.  Still  this  old  man  was  busy  in  what  he  calls  his 
library,  a  strange  building  standing  among  the  trees 
and  flowers  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling.  Mr.  Adams 
talked  with  evident  pleasure  about  the  treasures  of  his- 
tory among  which  he  sat,  but  in  his  mild  quiet  manner 
there  was  no  shadow  of  pretension,  his  air  of  forget- 
fulness  and  far-offness  clearly  showing  the  separation 
of  his  own  mind  from  the  things  of  the  past,  if  not 
of  the  present  also.  His  face  and  head  are  like  his 
father's,  and  his  full  round-shouldered  body  is  about 
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the  same  height.  From  one  part  of  the  library  to  an- 
other he  walked  with  an  elastic  step,  and  read  the 
finest  print  without  spectacles. 

The  large  old  frame  house  in  which  Mr.  Adams 
lives,  and  which  appears  to  be  but  a  few  years  old, 
was  really  built  between  1740  and  1750,  additions 
having  been  made  to  it  at  much  later  dates.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  this  house  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Adams  family,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  none  of  the  real  estate  acquired  by  the  Ad- 
amses about  Quincy,  from  John  Adams's  time  to  this 
day,  has  passed  out  of  their  hands. 

The  house  now  used  as  the  library  was  built  by 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  himself  as  a  safe  deposi- 
tory for  the  "literary  remains"  and  valuable  books  of 
his  father.  It  is  of  brick  and  stone,  about  twenty- 
three  by  thirty-three  feet,  with  an  arched  ceiling  sup- 
ported by  heavy  timbers,  and  looks  like  a  church.  In 
one  end  of  it  there  is  a  fire-place,  and  it  has  four 
doors  but  no  windows.  On  all  sides  the  great  shelves 
are  filled  with  printed  books  or  bound  volumes  of  man- 
uscripts extending  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  the 
floor  towards  the  ceiling.  Here  are  two  or  three 
dozen  volumes  of  family  letters,  as  many  more  of  offi- 
cial correspondence,  as  many  more  of  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, and  more  than  as  many  more  of  miscella- 
neous letters,  as  well  as  volumes  of  other  writings  and 
papers  of  John  Adams  and  his  son,  John  Quincy. 
Then,  beside  all  these  things,  which  are  in  themselves 
of  great  worth,  it  is  a  rare  and  wonderful  collection 
6f  history  and  politics. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  amounts  of  the  writings 
of  both  father  and  son  which  have  from  time  to  time 
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been  published,  the  great  bulk  of  the  manuscript  is 
still  left. 

To  the  estate  left  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Charles 
Francis  has  made  some  additions,  and  marrying  a  rich 
wife  the  property,  as  it  will  go  into  the  hands  of  their 
children,  will  be  very  considerable. 

Mr.  Adams  has  never  been  so  successful  in  public 
life  as  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  has  been  even 
more  independent  politically  than  they  were,  and  often 
going  against  the  "  Boston  set,"  he  has  been  less  pop- 
ular than  were  his  ancestors.  In  1848,  he  made  some- 
what of  a  figure  as  the  candidate  for  the  Vice-Pres- 
idency on  the  Freesoil  ticket  with  Martin  Van  Buren, 
and  after  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  came  so  much 
into  favor  with  the  Democrats  as  to  become  a  possible 
candidate  with  that  party  for  the  Presidency.  His 
abilities  have  been  fully  up  to  those  of  his  distin- 
guished predecessors.  Two  or  three  of  his  sons  are 
lawyers,  and  men  of  ability,  and  nowhere  yet  does 
there  appear  any  letting  down  in  this  splendid  old  fam- 
ily, in  the  character  of  the  children  of  the  fourth  gen- 
eration. As  a  noted  example  amidst  the  workings  of 
the  general  law  of  deterioration  among  the  descendants 
of  distinguished  families,  the  Adamses  stand  compara- 
tively alone  in  maintaining  and  perpetuating  their  orig- 
inal strength  and  virtues.  Their  family  creed  has  been 
that  of  distinguished  virtues  rather  than  of  blood,  or 
if  of  blood,  it  has  been  that  which  came  from  a  straight 
old 'current  of  intellectual  strength  and  moral  integrity. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SOME  OF  THE  MORE  STRIKING  SENTIMENTS  AND  SAYINGS 
OF  JOHN  ADAMS. 

THE  following  sayings  have  been  selected  from  Mr. 
Adams's  Diary,  Autobiography,  "Novanglus," 
"  Defense  of  the  American  Constitutions,"  "  Papers  on 
Davila,"  his  addresses,  letters,  etc.  While  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  embody  in  these  sayings,  a  system 
of  morals,  religion,  or  politics,  yet  many  of  his  best 
and  most  remarkable  sentiments  on  all  of  these  sub- 
jects may  be  found  here.  Some  of  these  sayings  would 
appear  more  satisfactory  if  taken  in  the  general  con- 
text of  Mr.  Adams's  writings.  But,  mainly,  those  have 
been  omitted  which  would  need  explanation.  Of  this 
class  a  volume  could  be  gathered  from  his  extensive 
writings. 

No  man  is  entirely  free  from  weakness  and  imper- 
fection in  this  life.  Men  of  the  most  exalted  genius 
and  active  minds  are  generally  most  perfect  slaves  to 
the  love  of  fame.  The  greatest  men  have  been  the 
most  envious,  malicious,  and  revengeful. 

I  find,  by  repeated  experiment  and  observation  in 
my  school,  that  human  nature  is  more  easily  wrought 
upon  and  governed  by  promises,  and  encouragement 
and  praise,  than  by  punishment  and  threatening  and 
blame. 
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Suppose  a  nation  in  some  distant  region  should  take 
the  Bible  for  their  only  law-book,  and  every  member 
should  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  precepts  there  ex- 
hibited. Every  member  would  be  obliged,  in  con- 
science, to  temperance,  frugality,  and  industry ;  to 
justice,  kindness,  and  charity  towards  his  fellow-men; 
and  to  piety,  love,  and  reverence  towards  Almighty 
God.  In  this  commonwealth,  no  man  would  impair 
his  health  by  gluttony,  drunkenness,  or  lust;  no  man 
would  sacrifice  his  most  precious  time  to  cards  or  any 
other  trifling  or  mean  amusement ;  no  man  would  steal, 
or  lie,  or  in  any  way  defraud  his  neighbor,  but  would 
live  in  peace  and  good-wiU  with  all  men ;  no  man  would 
blaspheme  his  Maker  or  profane  his  worship ;  but  a 
rational  and  manly,  a  sincere  and  unaffected  piety  and 
devotion  would  reign  in  all  hearts. 

Honesty,  sincerity,  and  openness  I  esteem  essential 
marks  of  a  good  mind.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that 
men  ought,  after  they  have  examined  with  unbiased 
judgments  every  system  of  religion,  and  chosen  one 
system,  on  their  own  authority,  for  themselves,  to  avow 
their  opinions  and  defend  them  with  boldness. 

He  is  not  a  wise  man,  and  is  unfit  to  fill  any  impor- 
tant station  in  society,  that  has  left  one  passion  in  his 
soul  unsubdued. 

The  love  of  glory  will  make  a  general  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  his  nation  to  his  own  fame. 

Envy  is  more  studious  of  eclipsing  the  lustre  of 
other  men  by  indirect  stratagems*  than  of  brightening 
its  own  lustre  by  great  and  meritorious  actions. 

Prom  a  sense  of  the  government  of  God,  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  laws  established  by  his  providence,  should 
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all  our  actions  for  ourselves  or  for  other  men  primarily 
originate ;  and  this  master  passion  in  a  good  man's 
soul,  like  the  larger  fishes  of  prey,  will  swallow  up 
and  destroy  all  the  rest. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  felicity  without  an  habitual 
contempt  of  fortune,  fame,  beauty,  praise,  and  all  such 
things  ;  unaffected  benevolence  to  men,  and  conscious 
integrity,  are  sufl&cient  supports. 

It  is  no  damage  to  a  young  man  to  learn  the  art 
of  living  early,  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  much  musing 
and  pondering  and  anxiety. 

Formalities  and  ceremonies  are  an  abomination  in 
my  sight ;  I  hate  them  in  religion,  government,  sci- 
ence, life. 

The  good  of  the  governed  is  the  end,  and  rewards 
and  punishments  are  the  means,  of  all  government. 

The  government  of  the  supreme  and  all-perfect 
Mind,  over  all  his  intellectual  creation,  is  by  propor- 
tioning rewards  to  piety  and  virtue,  and  punishments 
to  disobedience  and  vice.  Virtue,  by  the  constitution 
of  nature,  carries  in  general  its  own  reward,  and  vice 
its  own  punishment,  even  in  this  world.  But  as  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule  take  place  on  earth,  the  joys 
of  Heaven  are  prepared,  and  the  horrors  of  hell  in  a 
future  state,  to  render  the  moral  government  of  the 
universe  perfect  and  complete.  Human  government  is 
more  or  less  perfect,  as  it  approaches  nearer  or  diverges 
further  from  an  imitation  of  this  perfect  plan  of  divine 
and  moral  government. 

In  times  of  simplicity  and  innocence,  ability  and 
integrity  will  be  the  principal  recommendations  to  the 
public  service,  and  the  sole  title  to  those  honors  and 
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emoluments  which  are  in  the  power  of  the  public  to 
bestow.  But  when  elegance,  luxury,  and  effeminacy 
begin  to  be  established,  the  rewards  will  begin  to  be 
distributed  to  vanity  and  folly ;  and  when  a  govern- 
ment becomes  totally  corrupted,  the  system  of  God 
Almighty  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  the 
rules  of  all  good  government  on  earth,  will  be  re- 
versed, and  virtue,  integrity,  and  ability  will  become 
the  objects  of  the  malice,  hatred,  and  revenge  of  the 
men  in  power,  and  folly,  vice,  and  villainy  will  be 
cherished  and  supported. 

The  English  law  obliges  no  man  to  decide  a  cause 
upon  oath  against  his  own  judgment,  nor  does  it  oblige 
any  man  to  take  any  opinion  on  trust,  or  to  pin  his 
faith  on  the  sleeve  of  any  mere  man. 

There  is  incumbent  upon  men  the  very  same  obli- 
gations not  to  wrong  the  community,  as  there  is  not 
to  violate  any  private  man's  right,  or  defraud  any  par- 
ticular person  of  his  property. 

"Man  is  a  social  creature,  and  his  passions,  his  feel- 
ings, his  imaginations  are  contagious."  We  receive  a 
tincture  of  the  character  of  those  with  whom  we 
converse. 

Human  nature,  depraved  as  it  is,  has  interwoven 
in  its  very  frame  a  love  of  truth,  sincerity,  and  integ- 
rity, which  must  be  overcome  by  art,  education,  and 
habit  before  the  man  can  become  entirely  ductile  to 
the  will  of  a  dishonest  master. 

The  rich  are  seldom  remarkable  for  modesty,  inge- 
nuity, or  humanity.  Their  wealth  has  rather  a  ten- 
dency to  make  them  penurious  and  selfish. 
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A  head  full  of  schemes,  and  a  heart  full  of  anxiety, 
are  incompatible  with  any  degree  of  happiness. 

As  I  never  found,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
any  effectual  resource  for  the  preservation  of  health 
when  enjoyed,  or  the  recovery  of  it  when  lost,  but 
exercise  and  simplicity  of  diet,  as  soon  as  I  had 
strength,  by  the  assistance  of  two  servants  to  get  into 
my  carriage,  I  rode  twice  a  day  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
When  my  strength  was  sufficiently  increased,  I  bor- 
rowed Mr.  Jay's  horse — i.  e.,  my  colleague's  horse, 
and  generally  rode  twice  a  day  until  I  made  myself 
master  of  that  curious  forest.  Lost  health  is  not  easily 
recovered.  Neither  medicine,  nor  diet,  nor  any  thing 
would  ever  succeed  with  me,  without  exercise  in  open 
air.  And  although  riding  in  a  carriage  has  been 
found  of  some  use,  and  on  horseback  still  more,  yet 
none  of  these,  but  walking  alone,  has  been  found 
effectual  with  me  in  the  last  resort;  walking  four  or 
five  miles  a  day,  sometimes  for  years  together,  with  a 
patience,  resolution,  and  perseverance,  at  the  price  of 
which  many  persons  would  think,  and  I  have  been 
sometimes  inclined  to  think,  life  itself  was  scarcely 
worth  purchasing. 

That  taste  which,  for  its  gratification,  will  commit 
knavery,  and  run  in  debt  beyond  the  ability  to 
pay,  merits  execration.  That  elegance  which  devours 
honor,  truth,  and  independency,  which  scorns  reputa- 
tions, and  can  reconcile  itself  to  ignominy,  public  or 
private,  is  a  monster  that  Hercules  ought  to  destroy. 
If  the  courts  of  justice  must  be  trampled  under  foot 
to  satisfy  elegance,  it  is  a  demon  that  ought  to  be  sent 
back  to  hell. 
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From  all  that  I  had  read  of  history  and  govern- 
ment, of  human  life  and  manners,  I  had  drawn  this 
conclusion,  that  the  manners  of  women  were  the  most 
infallible  barometer  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  morality 
and  virtue  in  a  nation.  All  that  I  have  since  read,  and 
all  the  observations  I  have  made  in  different  nations, 
have  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion.  The  manners  of 
women  are  the  surest  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
whether  a  republican  government  is  practicable  in  a 
nation  or  not.  The  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
the  Dutch,  all  lost  their  public  spirit,  their  republican 
principles  and  habits,  and  their  republican  forms  of 
government  when  they  lost  the  modesty  and  domestic 
virtues  of  their  women. 

The  foundations  of  national  morality  must  be  laid 
in  private  families.  In  vain  are  schools,  academies, 
and  universities  instituted,  if  loose  principles  and  licen- 
tious habits  are  impressed  upon  children  in  their 
earliest  years.  The  mothers  are  the  earliest  and  most 
important  instructors  of  youth.  The  vices  and  examples 
of  the  parents  can  not  be  concealed  from  the  children. 

The  Christian  religion  is,  above  all  the  religions 
that  ever  prevailed  or  existed  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  the  religion  of  wisdom,  virtue,  equity,  and  hu- 
manity, let  the  blackguard,  Paine,  say  what  he  will ; 
it  is  resignation  to  God,  it  is  goodness  itself  to  man. 

A  beast,  associating  with  the  worst  beasts  in  the 
neighborhood,  running  to  all  the  shops  and  private 
houses,  swilling  brandy,  wine,  and  cider,  in  quantities 
enough  to  destroy  him.  If  the  ancients  drank  wine 
as  our  people  drink  rum  and  cider,  it  is  no  wonder  we 
read  of  so  many  possessed  with  devils. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  science  of  human  nature 
more  curious,  or  that  deserves  a  critical  attention  from 
every  order  of  men  so  much,  as  that  principle  which 
moral  writers  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  self- 
deceit.  This  principle  is  the  spurious  offspring  of  self- 
love  ;•  and  is,  perhaps,  the  source  of  far  the  greatest 
and  worst  part  of  the  vices  and  calamities  among 
mankind. 

Let  not  writers  nor  statesmen  deceive  themselves. 
The  springs  of  their  own  conduct  and  opinions  are  not 
always  so  clear  and  pure,  nor  are  those  of  their  antag- 
onists in  politics  always  so  polluted  and  corrupted  as 
they  believe,  and  would  have  the  world  believe,  too. 

The  steady  management  of  a  good  government  is 
the  most  anxious,  arduous,  and  hazardous  thing  on  this 
side  the  grave.  Let  us  not  encumber  those,  there- 
fore, who  have  spirit  enough  to  embark  in  such  an 
enterprise,  with  any  kind  of  opposition  that  the  preser- 
vation or  perfection  of  our  mild,  our  happy,  our  most 
excellent  Constitution  does  not  soberly  demand. 

Virtue  is  the  master  of  all  things.  Therefore,  a 
nation  that  should  never  do  wrong  must  necessarily 
govern  the  world. 

It  is  true,  and  to  be  lamented,  that  Cromwell  did 
not  establish  a  government  as  free  as  he  might  and 
ought ;  but  his  government  was  infinitely  more  glorious 
and  happy  to  the  people  than  Charles's. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  excellent  that 
it  may  not  be  abused.  The  abuses  of  the  press  are 
notorious.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  writers  on  all 
sides  would  be  more  careful  of  truth  and  decency ; 
but,  upon    the    most    impartial    estimate,   the    Tories 
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will  be  found  to  have  been  the  least  so  of  any  party 
among  us. 

License  of  the  press  is  no  proof  of  liberty.  When 
a  people  are  corrupted,  the  press  may  be  made  an 
engine  to  complete  their  ruin. 

Liberty  can  no  more  exist  without  virtue  and 
independence  than  the  body  can  live  and  move  with- 
out a  soul. 

There  is  not  in  human  nature  a  more  wonderful 
phenomenon,  nor  in  the  whole  theory  of  it  a  more  in- 
tricate speculation,  than  the  shiftings,  turnings,  wind- 
ings, and  evasions  of  a  guilty  conscience.  Such  is  our 
unalterable  moral  constitution,  that  an  internal  inclina- 
tion to  do  wrong  is  criminal;  and  a  wicked  thought 
stains  the  mind  with  guilt,  and  makes  it  tingle  with 
pain.  Hence,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  guilty  mind 
can  never  bear  to  think  that  its  guilt  is  known  to  God 
or  man,  no,  nor  to  itself. 

We  have  all  along  contended,  that  the  predominant 
passion  of  all  men  in  power,  whether  kings,  nobles,  or 
plebeians,  is  the  same;  that  tyranny  will  be  the  effect, 
whoever  are  the  governors,  whether  the  one,  the  few, 
or  the  many,  if  uncontrolled  by  equal  laws,  made  by 
common  consent,  and  supported,  protectea,  and  en- 
forced by  three  different  orders  of  men  in  eqilibrio. 

There  must  be  one,  indeed,  who  is  the  last  and 
lowest  of  the  human  species.  But  there  is  no  risk  in 
asserting,  that  there  is  no  one  who  believes  and  will 
acknowledge  himself  to  be  the  man. 

The  love  of  science  and  literature  always  grows 
where  there  is  much  public  deliberation  and  debate; 
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and  in  such  governments,  where  every  faculty,  as  vfell 
as  passion,  is  always  on  the  stretch,  great  energy  of 
mind  appears. 

Ask  your  reason,  what  disgrace  there  can  be  in 
poverty  ?  What  moral  sense  of  approbation,  praise,  or 
honor  can  there  be  in  a  palace?  What  dishonor  in  a 
cottage?  What  glory  in  a  coach?  What  shame  in  a 
wagon?  Is  not  the  sense  of  property  and  sense  of 
merit  as  much  connected  with  an  empty  purse  as  a  fuU 
one?  May  not  a  man  be  as  estimable,  amiable,  and 
respectable,  attended  by  his  faithful  dog,  as  if  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  train  of  horses  and  servants?  All 
these  questions  may  be  very  wise,  and  the  stoical 
philosophy  has  her  answers  ready.  But  if  you  ask 
the  same  questions  of  nature,  experience,  and  mankind, 
the  answers  will  be  directly  opposite  to  those  of  Epic- 
tetus,  namely :  that  there  is  more  respectability,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  in  the  gaudy 
trappings  of  wealth,  than  there  is  in  genius  or  learn- 
ing, wisdom  or  virtue. 

A  death  bed,  it  is  said,  shows  the  emptiness  of  titles. 
That  may  be.  But  does  it  not  equally  show  the  fu- 
tility of  riches,  power,  liberty,  and  all  earthly  things? 
"  The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  sol- 
emn temples,  the  great  globe  itself,"  appear  "  the  base- 
less fabric  of  a  vision,"  and  "life  itself,  a  tale,  told  by 
an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 
Shall  it  be  inferred  from  this,  that  fame,  liberty,  prop- 
erty, and  life,  shall  be  always  despised  and  neglected? 
Shall  laws  and  government,  which  regulate  sublunary 
things,  be  neglected  because  they  appear  baubles  at 
the  hour  of  death? 
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When  the  love  of  glory  enkindles  in  the  heart,  and 
influences  the  whole  soul,  we  may  depend  on  a  rapid 
progress  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  awful  feel- 
ing of  a  mortified  emulation,  is  not  peculiar  to  children. 

If  the  nation  is  divided  into  two  parties,  those  who 
vote  for  a  man,  become  more  attached  to  him  for  the 
opposition  that  is  made  by  his  enemies.  This  national 
attachment  to  an  elective  first  magistrate,  where  there 
is  no  competition,  is  very  great.  But  where  there  is 
a  competition,  the  passions  of  his  party  are  inflamed 
by  it  into  a  more  ardent  enthusiasm.  If  there  are 
two  candidates,  each  at  the  head  of  a  party,  the  nation 
becomes  divided  into  two  nations,  each  of  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  moral  person,  as  much  as  any  community  can 
be  so,  and  are  soon  bitterly  enraged  against  each  other. 

Providence,  which  has  placed  one  thing  over  against 
another,  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  physical  world,  has 
surprisingly  accommodated  the  qualities  of  men  to  an- 
swer one  another.  There  is  a  remarkable  disposition 
in  mankind  to  congratulate  with  others  in  their  joys 
and  prosperity,  more  than  to  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  sorrows  and  adversity. 

Experience  and  philosophy  are  lost  upon  mankind. 
The  attention  of  the  world  has  a  charm  in  it,  which 
few  minds  can  withstand. 

There  is  scarcely  any  truth  more  certain,  or  more 
evident,  than  that  the  noblesse  of  Europe  are,  in  gen- 
eral, less  happy  than  the  common  people.  There  is 
one  irrefragable  proof  of  it,  which  is,  that  they  do  not 
maintain  their  own  population.  Families,  like  stars  or 
candles,  are  going  out  continually ;   and  without  fresh 
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recruits  from  the  plebeians,  the  nobility  would  in  time 
be  extinct. 

In  a  well-balanced  government,  reason,  conscience, 
truth,  and  virtue  must  be  respected  by  aU  parties,  and 
exerted  for  the  public  good. 

Nature,  which  has  established  in  the  universe  a 
chain  of  being  and  universal  order,  descended  from 
archangels  to  microscopic  animalcules,  has  ordained 
that  no  two  objects  shall  be  perfectly  alike,  and  no 
two  creatures  perfectly  equal.  Although  among  men, 
all  are  subject,  by  nature,  to  equal  laws  of  morality, 
and,  in  society,  have  a  right  to  equal  laws  for  their 
government,  yet  no  two  men  are  perfectly  equal  in 
person,  property,  understanding,  activity,  and  virtue, 
or  ever  can  be  made  so  by  any  power  less  than  that 
which  created  them. 

I  have  lived  long  enough,  and  had  experience 
enough  of  the  conduct  of  governments  and  people, 
nations  and  courts,  to  be  convinced  that  gratitude, 
friendship,  unsuspecting  confidence,  and  all  the  most 
amiable  passions  in  human  nature,  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous guides  in  politics. 

He  who  loves  the  Workman  and  His  work,  and 
does  what  he  can  to  preserve  and  improve  it,  shall  be 
accepted  of  Him. 

The  President  has,  or  ought  to  have,  the  whole  na- 
tion before  him,  and  he  ought  to  select  the  men  best 
qualified  and  most  meritorious  for  offices  at  his  own 
responsibility,  without  being  shackled  by  any  check 
by  law,  constitution,  or  institution.  Without  this  un- 
restrained liberty,  he  is  not  a  check  upon  the  legisla- 
tive power,  nor  either  branch  of  it.     Indeed,  he  must 
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be   the  slave  of  the  party  that  brought  him  in.     He 
never  can  be  independent  or  impartial. 

Your  resolution  to  subjugate  yourself  to  the  con- 
trol of  no  party,  is  noble ;  but  have  you  considered  all 
the  consequences  of  it?  In  the  whole  history  of  hu- 
man life  this  maxim  has  rarely  failed  to  annihilate  the 
influence  of  the  man  who  adopts  it,  and  very  often 
exposed  him  to  the  tragical  vengeance  of  all  parties. 

There  are  two  tyrants  in  human  life  who  domineer 
in  all  nations,  in  Indians  and  Negroes,  in  Tartars  and 
Arabs,  in  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  in  Greeks  and  Romans, 
in  Britons  and  Gauls,  as  well  as  in  our  simple,  youth- 
ful, and  beloved  United  States  of  America.  These  two 
tyrants  are  fashion  and  party.  They  are  sometimes  at 
variance,  and  I  know  not  whether  their  mutual  hostil- 
ity is  not  the  only  security  of  human  happiness.  But 
they  are  forever  struggling  for  an  alliance  with  each 
other;  and,  when  they  are  united,  truth,  reason,  honor, 
justice,  gratitude,  and  humanity  itself  in  combination 
are  no  match  for  the  coalition.  Upon  the  maturest 
reflection  of  a  long  experience,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  Fashion  is  the  worst  of  all  tyrants,  be- 
cause he  is  the  original  source,  cause,  preserver,  and 
supporter  of  all  others. 

The  foundation  of  an  American  navy,  which  I  pre- 
sume is  now  established  by  law,  is  a  grand  era  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  consequences  of  it  will  be 
greater  than  any  of  us  can  foresee.  Look  to  Asia 
and  Africa,  to  South  America  and  to  Europe  for  its 
effects.  My  private  opinion  had  been  for  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels,  but  I  rejoice  that  the  ideas  of  Con- 
gress  have   been   greater.     The  four  quarters  of  the 
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world  are  in  a  ferment.  We  shall  interfere  every- 
where. Nothing  but  a  navy  under  Heaven  can  secure, 
protect,  or  defend  us. 

I  will  defend  my  missions  to  Prance  as  long  as  I 
have  an  eye  to  direct  my  hand,  or  a  finger  to  hold  my 
pen.  They  were  the  most  disinterested  and  meritori- 
ous actions  of  my  life.  I  reflect  upon  them  with  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  I  desire  no  other  inscription 
over  my  grave-stone  than :  "  Here  lies  John  Adams, 
who  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  peace 
with  France  in  the  year  1800." 

A  drunkard  is  the  most  selfish  being  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  he  has  no  sense  of  modesty,  shame,  or  dis- 
grace ;  he  has  no  sense  of  duty,  or  sympathy  of  afi"ec- 
tion  with  his  father  or  mother,  his  brother  or  sister, 
his  friend  or  neighbor,  his  wife  or  children ;  no  rever- 
ence for  his  Grod,  no  sense  of  futurity  in  this  world  or 
the  other.  All  is  swallowed  up  in  the  mad,  selfish 
joy  of  the  moment.  Is  it  not  humiliating  that  Ma- 
hometans and  Hindoos  should  put  to  shame  the  whole 
Christian  world  by  their  superior  examples  of  temper- 
ance ?  Is  it  not  degrading  to  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans that  they  are  so  infinitely  exceeded  by  the  French 
in  this  cardinal  virtue  ?  And  is  it  not  mortifying  be- 
yond all  expression,  that  we,  Americans,  should  exceed 
all  other  and  millions  of  people  in  the  world  in  this 
degrading,  beastly  vice  of  intemperance  ? 

There  is  no  real  glory  in  this  world  or  any  other 
but  such  as  arises  from  wisdom  and  benevolence. 
There  can  be  no  solid  glory  among  men  but  that  which 
springs  from  equity  and  humanity ;  from  the  constant 
observance  "of  prudence,  temperance,  justice,  and  for- 
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titude.  Battles,  victories,  and  conquests,  abstracted 
from  their  only  justifiable  object  and  end,  which  is 
justice  and  peace,  are  the  glory  of  fraud,  violence, 
and  usurpation. 

If  virtue  was  to  be  rewarded  with  wealth,  it  would 
not  ^  be  virtue.  If  virtue  was  to  be  rewarded  with 
fame,  it  would  not  be  virtue  of  the  sublimest  kind  ? 
Who  would  not  rather  be  Fabricius  than  Caesar? 
Who  would  not  rather  be  Aristides  than  even  William 
the  Third  ? 

We  who  see  but  a  few  cogs  in  one  wheel  of  the 
great  machine  of  the  universe,  can  make  no  right 
judgment  of  particular  phenomena  in  nature. 

Our  experience  that  the  Author  of  nature  has  an- 
nexed pain  to  vice,  and  pleasure  to  virtue,  in  general, 
I  mean,  renders  it  credible  that  the  same,  or  a  like 
disposition  of  things,  may  take  place  hereafter. 

Our  observing  that  the  state  of  minority  was  de- 
signed to  be  an  education  for  mature  life,  and  that  our 
-good  or  ill  success  in  a  mature  life,  depends  upon  our 
good  or  ill  improvement  of  our  advantages  in  minority, 
renders  it  credible  that  this  life  was  designed  to  be  an 
education  for  a  future  one ;  and  that  our  happiness  or 
misery  in  a  future  life  will  be  allotted  us  according  as 
our  characters  shall  be  virtuous  or  vicious. 

These  passions  should  be  bound  fast,  and  brought 
under  the  yoke.  Untamed,  they  are  lawless  bulls; 
they  roar  and  bluster,  defy  all  control,  and  sometimes 
murder  their  proper  owner.  But,  properly  inured  to 
obedience,  they  take  their  places  under  the  yoke  with- 
out noise,  and  labor  vigorously  in  their  master's  service. 
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God  has  told  us  by  the  general  constitution  of  the 
world,  by  the  nature  of  all  terrestrial  enjoyments,  and 
by  the  constitution  of  our  own  bodies,  that  this  world 
was  not  designed  for  a  lasting  and  a  happy  state,  but 
rather  for  a  state  of  moral  discipline;  that  we  might 
have  a  fair  opportunity  and  continual  incitement  to 
labor  after  a  cheerful  resignation  to  all  the  events  of 
Providence,  after  habits  of  virtue,  self-government,  and 
piety ;  and  this  temper  of  mind  is  in  our  power  to  ac- 
quire, and  this  alone  can  secure  us  against  all  the  ad- 
versities of  fortune,  against  all  the  malice  of  men. 

Mankind  have  universally  discovered  that  chance 
was'  preferable  to  a  corrupt  choice,  and  have  trusted 
Providence  rather  than  themselves. 

Grammatical  and  rhetorical  inaccuracies  are  by  no 
means  proofs  of  weakness  or  ignorance. 

I  must  judge  for  myself.  But  how  can  I  judge, 
how  can  any  man  judge,  unless  his  mind  has  been 
opened  and  enlarged  by  reading  ? 

A  head  full  of  schemes,  and  a  heart  full  of  anxiety, 
are  incompatible  with  any  degree  of  happiness. 

True  religion  is  too  modest  and  reserved  to  seek 
out  the  market-places  and  corners  of  the  streets,  party 
newspapers  and  political  pamphlets,  to  exhibit  her 
prayers  and  devotions. 

Government  is  a  frame,  a  scheme,  a  system,  a  com- 
bination of  powers  for  a  certain  end,  namely,  the  good 
of  the  whole  community. 

No,  it  (the  constitution)  stands  upon  this  principle, 
that  the  meanest  and  lowest  of  the  people  are  by  the 
unalterable,  indefeasible  laws  of  God   and  nature,  as 
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well  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  air  to  breathe,  the 
light  to  see,  food  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  wear,  as  the 
nobles  or  the  king. 

All  men  are  born  equal. 

What  a  fine  reflection  and  consolation  is  it  for  a 
man,  that  he  can  be  subjected  to  no  laws  which  he 
does  not  make  himself,  or  constitute  some  of  his  friends 
to  make  for  him. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  body  ?  What  by  a  strong  and 
robust,  or  a  weak  and  feeble  constitution  ?  Do  we  not 
mean  certain  contextures  of  the  nerves,  fibers,  and 
muscles,  or  certain  qualities  of  the  blood  and  juices,  as 
sizy  or  watery,  phlegmatic  or  fiery,  acid  or  alkaline  ? 
We  can  never  judge  of  any  constitution  without  con- 
sidering the  end  of  it ;  and  no  judgment  can  be  formed 
of  the  human  constitution  without  considering  it  as 
productive  of  life  or  health  or  strength.  The  physi- 
cian shall  tell  one  man  that  certain  kinds  of  exercise 
or  diet  or  medicine  are  not  adapted  to  his  constitu- 
tion, that  is,  not  compatible  with  his  health,  which  he 
would  readily  agree  are  the  most  productive  of  health 
in  another.  The  patient's  habit  abounds  with  acid 
and  arimonious  juices.  Will  the  doctor  order  vinegar, 
lemon  juice,  barberries,  and  cranberries,  to  work  a 
cure  ?  These  would  be  unconstitutional  remedies,  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  evil  which  arose  from  the  want 
of  a  balance  between  the  acid  and  alkaline  ingredients 
of  his  composition.  If  the  patient's  nerves  are  over- 
braced,  will  the  doctor  advise  to  Jesuit's  bark  ?  There 
is  a  certain  quantity  of  exercise,  diet,  and  medicine 
best  adapted  to  every  man's  constitution,  which  will 
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keep  him  in  the  best  health  and  spirits,  and  contribute 
the  most  to  the  prolongation  of  his  life.  These  deter- 
minate quantities  are  not,  perhaps,  known  to  him  or 
any  other  person ;  but  here  lies  the  proper  province 
of  the  physician,  to  study  his  constititution  and  give 
him  the  best  advice,  what  and  how  much  he  may  eat 
and  drink ;  when  and  how  long  he  shall  sleep ;  how 
far  he  may  walk  or  ride  in  a  day;  what  air  and 
weather  he  may  improve  for  his  purpose ;  when  he 
shall  take  physic,  and  of  what  sort  it  shall  be,  in 
order  to  preserve  and  perfect  his  health  and  prolong 
his  life. 

But  there  are  certain  other  parts  of  the  body 
which  the  physician  can,  in  no  case,  have  any  authority 
to  destroy  or  disprove,  which  may  properly  be  called 
stamina  vitce,  or  essentials  and  fundamentals  of  the 
constitution;  parts,  without  which,  life  itself  can  not 
be  preserved  a  moment.  Annihilate  the  heart,  lungs, 
brain,  animal  spirits,  blood,  any  one  of  these,  and  life 
will  depart  at  once.  These  may  be  strictly  called  fun- 
damentals of  the  human  constitution.  Though  the 
limbs  may  be  all  amputated,  the  eyes  put  out,  and 
many  other  mutilations  practiced  to  impair  the  strength, 
activity,  and  other  attributes  of  the  man,  and  yet  the 
essentials  of  life  may  remain  unimpaired  many  years. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  same  reasoning  is 
not  applicable  in  all  its  parts  to  government. 

Oh,  the  misery,  the  misfortune,  the  ruin,  of  being 
an  only  son !  I  thank  my  God  that  I  was  not,  and  I 
devoutly  pray  that  none  of  mine  may  ever  be  ! 

Resentment  is  a  passion  implanted  by  nature  for 
the  preservation  of  the  individual.     A  man  may  have 
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the  faculty  of  concealing  his  resentment  or  suppress- 
ing it,  but  he  must  and  ought  to  feel  it.  His  person, 
his  property,  his  liberty,  his  reputation,  are  not  safe 
without  it.  It  is  the  same  with  communities,  they 
ought  to  resent  and  to  punish. 

If  there  is  a  moral  law,  if  there  is  a  divine  law  (and 
that  there  is,  every  intelligent  creature  is  conscious), 
to  trample  on  these  laws,  to  hold  them  in  contempt 
and  defiance  is  the  highest  exertion  of  wickedness 
and  impiety  that  mortals  can  be  guilty  of. 

I  should  prefer  the  delights  of  a  garden  to  the 
dominion  of  a  world. 

TeU  not  of  your  prosperity,  because  it  will  make 
two  men  mad  to  one  glad ;  nor  of  your  adversity,  for 
it  will  make  two  men  glad  to  one  sad. 

I  wish,  however,  that  my  boys  had  a  little  more 
of  his  activity.  I  must  soon  treat  them  as  the 
pigeons  treat  their  squabs,  push  them  off  the  limb 
and  make  them  put  out  their  wings  or  fall.  Young 
pigeons  will  never  fly  till  this  is  done. 

Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  they  say,  and  so  it  is,  some- 
times ;  but  it  is  sometimes  the  voice  of  Mahomet,  of 
Caesar,  of  Catiline,  the  Pope,  and  the  Devil. 

The  foundation  of  every  government  is  some  prin- 
ciple or  passion  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
noblest  principles  and  most  generous  affections  in  our 
nature,  then,  have  the  fairest  chance  to  support  the 
noblest  and  most  generous  models  of  government. 

All  sober  inquirers  after  truth,  ancient  and  modern, 
divines,  moralists,  and  philosophers,  have  agreed  that 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  real  dignity 
of  human  nature,  consists  in  virtue ;  if  there  is  a  form 
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of  government  whose  principle  and  foundation  is  vir- 
tue, will  not  every  wise  man  acknowledge  it  more 
likely  to  promote  the  general  happiness  than  any  other  ? 

It  is  weakness  rather  than  wickedness,  which  ren- 
ders men  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  unlimited  power. 

The  passions  are  unlimited  ;  nature  has  left  them  so. 
If  they  could  be  bounded,  they  would  be  extinct ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  they  are  of  indispensable  importance 
in  the  present  system. 

Democrats,  rebels,  and  Jacobins,  when  they  possess 
a  momentary  power,  have  shown  a  disposition  both  to 
destroy  and  to  forge  records,  as  vandal-like  as  priests 
and  despots.  Such  has  been,  and  such  is  the  world 
we  live  in. 

The  five  pillars  of  aristocracy  are  beauty,  wealth, 
birth,  genius,  and  virtue.  Any  one  of  the  three  first 
can,  at  any  time,  overbear  any  one  or  both  of  the 
two  last. 

You  may  as  wisely  preach  to  the  winds,  as  gravely 
exhort  a  triumphant  majority  to  lay  down  their  power. 

As  soon  as  the  people  got  unlimited  power,  they 
did  as  the  people  always  do,  gave  it  to  their  flatterers. 

In  a  simple  democracy  the  citizens  will  not  all 
think  alike ;  various  systems  of  policy  will  be  ap- 
proved by  different  persons ;  parties  will  be  formed, 
even  with  the  best  intentions  and  from  the  purest 
motives  ;  others  will  be  formed  from  private  views  and 
from  base  motives.  The  majority  must  decide,  and,  to 
obtain  this,  the  good  will  be  obliged  to  unite  with  the 
bad,  and  probably  there  will  be  no  circle  or  combina- 
tion, no  club  or  party  in  the  house,  but  will  be  com- 
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posed  partly  of  disinterested  men  and  partly  of  inter- 
ested ones,  partly  by  the  virtuous  and  partly  by  the 
vicious ;  honest  men  and  knaves,  wise  men  and  fools 
wUl  be  kneaded  together  in  every  mass. 

To  feel  ourselves  unheeded,  chills  the  most  pleas- 
ing hope,  damps  the  most  fond  desire,  checks  the  most 
agreeable  wish,  disappoints  the  most  ardent  expecta- 
tions of  human  nature. 

There  is  a  voice  within  us,  which  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  real  merit  should  govern  the  world;  and 
that  men  ought  to  be  respected  only  in  proportion  to 
their  talents,  virtues,  and  services. 
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380,  381,  382,  384,  386,  387— his 
last  annual  speech,  399 — his  Ad- 
ministration, 393,  394,  402,  403, 
405,  406,  407,  408,  409,  410,  411, 
412,  413 — his  manner  of  leaving 
Washington,  403,  404^Gibbs's 
view  of  him,  410 — his  return  to 
Quincy,  415  —  his  occupations, 
416,  417,  418 — his  party  standing, 
417 — gives  a  sketch  of  his  family 
and  himself,  422 — compares  his 
own  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  princi- 
ples and  practices,  426,  427 — de- 
fends  the  "  Alien   and  Sedition 
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Laws,"  428— he  becomes  a  Pres- 
idential elector  and  votes  for 
Monroe  and  Tompkins,  429— his 
best  friends  fall,  429— writes  let- 
ters on  Revolutionary  characters, 
430 — elected  to  the  State  consti- 
tutional convention,  430  —  his 
speech  and  efforts  before  that 
body,  431 — the  success  of  his 
son,  431 — renews  his  friendship 
with  Jefferson,  432 — his  death, 
432 — his  possessions,  433 — his  re- 
mains, their  resting-place,  433, 
434— his  religion,  436,  437,  438, 
439,  440,  441— his  Presidency  and 
politics,  his  writings,  his  services, 
442,  443,  444,  445,  446,  447,  448— 
his  old  home  at  Quincy,  488 — 
some  of  his  sayings,  490,  491,  492. 

Adams,  President  —  his  letter  to 
Nathan  Webb,  19— to  Charles 
Gushing,  22 — to  Jonathan  Sewall, 
30 — to  James  Warren,  77,  147 — 
to  Mrs.  Adams,  138,  144, 145, 148, 
165,  172,  193,  218,  231,  232,  290, 
314,  323,  324,  327,  328,  334,  335, 
336,  345— to  William  Gushing, 
192— to  De  Vergennes,  252— to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Congress, 
270,  271,  285,  286,  287,  288— to 
Mr.  Pickering,  196,  386— to  Dr. 
Ogden  on  Hamilton,  396— to  Mr. 
Gerry,  397— to  Dr.  Rush,  418, 
419,  425,  439— to  Sketon  Jones, 
422— to  Mr.  Jefferson,  428,  429, 
440. 

Adams  (Smith)  Abigail — ^her  mar- 
riage,  36  —  her   patriotism,  244, 

457,  483,  484— her  beautiful  sen- 
timents to  her  husband,  294 — her 
blessing,  346 — her  birth,  her  fam- 
ily, her  education,  450,  451,  452, 
453 — her  marriage,  453,  454 — her 
character  and  qualities,  455,  456, 
457 — her  letters  to  her  husband, 

458,  459,  460,  461,  462,  463,  464, 
465,  466,  467,  468— her  reception 
in  England,  470 — her  experiences 

33- 


in  Europe,  472 — her  part  in  or- 
ganizing the  "  Republican  Court," 
473,  474,  475 — her  retirement,  her 
letters,  477,  478,  479,  483,  484— 
her  habits,  her  religion,  her  chil- 
dren, 480,  481— her  mind,  her 
statesmanship,  483, 484 — her  great 
virtues,  482,  483,  484— her  tomb, 
434. 

Adams,  Abigail — daughter  of  Abi- 
gail (Smith)  Adams,  481. 

Adams,  John  Quincy — goes  with 
his  father  to  Europe,  244,  247 — 
writes  "  Publicola,"  326— elected 
President,  431 — his  tomb,  435. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis — his  state- 
ment as  to  a  principle,  230 — his 
view  of  his  grandfather's  religion, 
441  —  his  character  and  public 
services,  489. 

Adams  Tomb  and  Shrine — 484,  485, 
486,  487. 

Adams,  Samuel  —  he  startles  old 
Governor  Shirley,  51 — in  compar- 
ison with  John  Adams,  55 — in 
the  controversy  with  the  Royal 
Governor,  69 — elected  to  the  Con- 
gress, 76 — encourages  Rhode  Isl- 
and, 130 — again  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress, 140 — a  "  Son  of  Liberty," 
143 — re-elected  to  the  Congress, 
169 — receives  fifteen  votes  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  1796,  333. 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws — when 
passed,  their  purpose  and  char- 
acter, 376,  377,  390,  391,  406,  407, 
408. 

Alphabet — for  the  children  of  the 
Revolution,  154. 

Anti-Federalists  —  their  position, 
329 — oppose  the  preparations  for 
war  with  France,  349 — attempts 
to  make  them  share  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Government,  359 — 
oppose  Mr.  Adams's  Administra- 
tion, 408. 

Articles  of  Confederation — adopted 
at  York,  219, 221— views  of  them, 
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228,  229,  230  — the  Articles  as 
adopted,  233 — signers  of  the  Ar- 
ticles, 241. 

B 

Bancroft,  Edward — his  pursuit  in 
France,  296,  298. 

Bernard,  Sir  Francis — Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  35  —  proposes  to 
execute  the  "  Stamp  Act,"  36 — 
offers  John  Adams  a  position 
under  the  King,  44 — his  conduct 
defended,  87. 

Boston  Massacre  —  its  character, 
45  —  celebrated  as  an  anniver- 
sary, 66. 

Bourne,  Sylvanus  —  notifies  Mr. 
Adams  of  his  election  to  be  first 
Vice-President,  313. 

Bowdoin,  James  —  elected  to  the 
Congress,  76. 

Brattle,  Willam — challenges  John 
Adams  to  dispute,  61,  67. 

Bunker's  Hill — date  of  the  battle 
of,  161. 

Burns,  Marcia — her  social  reign  at 
Washington,  475. 

Burr,  Aaron — receives  one  vote  in 
the  Presidential  election,  329^- 
Anti  -  Federalist  candidate  for 
Vice-President,  331  —  his  votes, 
333 — receives  an  equal  vote  with 
Mr.  Jefferson,  391. 


Cabinet — Mr.  Adams's,  344 — sets 
itself  up  in  opposition  to  the 
President,  379 — it  adopts  the  pol- 
icy of  Mr.  Hamilton,  380  — it 
becomes  captious,  382,  384 — its 
disorganization,  386  —  its  new 
members,  389 — ends  in  harmony, 
390. 

Clinton,  George — receives  votes  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  327. 

Congress,  The  Continental  —  first 
colonial  assembly  at  Albany,  129 — 
a  congress  in  New  York,  129 — 
steps  towards,  130 — first  to  meet 


in  Philadelphia,  131 — meets  in 
the  Carpenter's  Hall,  132— its 
object,  134 — its  want  of  unanim- 
ity, 135,  136^its  non-intercourse 
measures,  the  benefit  of  the  ses- 
sion, 139,  155 — its  drawbacks  in 
Philadelphia,  144 — its  continued 
appeals  to  the  King,  149 — chooses 
a  commander  and  adopts  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  150,  151 — at 
last  takes  hold  of  the  question  of 
independence,  170  —  its  distin- 
guished patriots,  172,  173— rec- 
ommends Massachusetts  to  form 
a  State  government,  187 — recom- 
mends other  States  to  take  the 
same  step,  191 — it  organizes  a 
war  board,  192,  225 — passed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  193, 
194 — the  work  of  the  Congress, 
202,  203,  204— its  men,  203,  204, 
206 — appoints  commissioners  to 
listen  to  terms  of  peace,  211 — its 
state,  213,  214  —  sends  agents 
abroad,  217 — travels  from  place 
to  place,  218,  219 — its  powerless- 
ness,  220 — its  places  of  meeting, 
221 — orders  the  revision  of  the 
articles  of  war,  226 — appoints  as- 
sociates with  Mr.  Adams  to  treat 
with  England,  259 — submits  to 
France,  260 — its  last  work,  311, 
312. 

Congress  of  the  United  States — first 
assembles,  312 — prepares  for  war 
with  France,  349,  350 — its  organ- 
ization in  1797  and  1799,  358— acts 
of  in  winter  of  1797 — acts  of  the 
winter  of  1798— acts  of  1799,  re- 
moval to  Washington,  378. 

Conway,  General  Thomas  —  his 
character,  215. 

Cushing,  Thomas — elected  to  the 
first  Congress,  76 — re-elected,  140. 


Davie,  William  Richardson — ap- 
pointed minister  to  France,  381. 
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Payton,  Jonathan — elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  1797,  358. 

i)eane,  Silas — sent  to  France,  217 — 
recalled,  243 — causes  of  his  recall, 
250 — his  course  and  gains,  296. 

Declarations  and  Petitions — in  con- 
vention in  New  York,  99,  101 — 
in  the  Congress,  104,  109. 

Declaration  of  Independence — its 
adoption,  193,  194 — its  author, 
195,  196— how  it  was  to  he  cele- 
brated, 193 — who  voted  for  it, 
206 — its  immediate  benefits,  210, 
224. 

De  Vergennes  —  his  influence  in 
American  affairs,  252 — his  course 
with  Mr.  Adams,  254,  256,  257— 
his  views  of  his  position  and  that 
of  the  American  commissioners, 
269. 

Dexter,  Samuel— enters  the  Cabi- 
net of  Mr.  Adams,  389. 

Dickinson,  John  —  offended  with 
Mr.  Adams,  143 — his  conciliatory 
policy,  144 — writes  to  Samuel 
Adams  about  the  Boston  set,  tem- 
porizes, 156 — his  character  and 
services,  158. 

Duche,  The  Eev.  Jacob— opens  the 
first  Continental  Congress  with  a 
startling  prayer,  156^hi8  views 
of  the  Boston  set,  201. 


Ellsworth,  Oliver  —  administers 
the  oath  of  office  to  President 
Adams,  337— appointed  minister 
to  France,  381. 

England — not  disposed  to  listen  to 
Colonial  complaints,  139,  141 — 
decides  to  treat  for  peace,  265— 
her  peace  commissioners,  269, 
270— her  temper  in  the  end,  289. 


Federalists  —  their  work,  329  — 
their  mistaken  management, 
332— desire  a  contest  for  the  mas- 


tery, 343 — they  have  a  majority 
in  Congress,  358. 

Frankin,  Benjamin — exposes  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson,  70  —  recom- 
mends industry  and  economy, 
82 — opposes  the  "  Stamp  Act"  in 
England,  120 — writes  a  constitu- 
tion, 129 — on  the  committee  of 
independence,  170 — sent  to  hear 
terms  of  peace  from  the  powers, 
211 — his  pliancy  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  Ministry,  252,  256— 
begins  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
265  — his  efforts,  266,  268— his 
,  character,  295,  296. 

France — causes  of  her  taking  the 
side  of  America,  248,  249,  250— 
distinction  between  her  govern- 
ment and  people,  250,  255 — her 
character,  295 — her  unjust  and 
irritating  course  toward  the 
United  States,  347,  348,  349— 
preparations  for  war  against  her, 
349 — the  war  against  her  at  sea, 
377 — makes  peace  through  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  385. 

Frederick  the  Great  —  desires  a 
treaty  with  the  new  Nation,  284. 


Gage,  General  Thomas  —  takes 
charge  of  military  afiairs,  75 — 
outgeneraled  by  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  76. 

Gates,  Horatio  — in  the  Conway 
Cabal,  215. 

Gerry,  Elbridge  —  elected  to  the 
Congress,  169— presses  Mr.  Ad- 
ams to  go  to  Europe,  244  — 
appointed  minister  to  France,  348. 

Government  of  the  United  States — 
established,  312  —  prepares  for 
war  with  France,  349  —  Capital 
of,  fixed  on  the  Potomac,  378. 

Grenville,  George— his  view  of  the 
"  Stamp  Act,"  120,  124— his  view 
of  the  dispute  between  England 
and  the  Colonies,  123,  124. 
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Gridley,  Judge  Jeremiah  —  intro- 
duces Mr.  Adams,  32  —  forms  a 
law  club,  36,  56. 

H 

Hamilton,  Alexander — leads  the 
Federalists,  330 — he  could  not  be 
President,  331 — his  machinations 
against  Mr.  Adams,  332  —  ap- 
pointed next  in  command  to 
Washington,  349,  350— the  root 
of  all  evil  in  Mr.  Adams's  Cabi- 
net—379,  380 ,  382— his  hand  in 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Federal  party, 
392,  395. 

Hancock,  John  —  elected  to  the 
Congress,  140  —  sides  with  the 
conservatives,  elected  President 
of  the  Congress,  143 — his  standing 
and  character  159 — re-elected  to 
the  Congress,  169. 

Harrison,  Benjamin  —  member  of 
the  Congressional  War  Board, 
192. 

Harvard  College — in  its  aristocratic 
colonial  days,  18. 

Hawley,  Joseph — engages  in  the 
controversy  with  the  Governor, 
69 — his  character,  78. 

Henry,  Patrick  —  his  trial  of  to- 
bacco and  the  clergy,  a  contest 
with  the  Crown,  117,  118 — his 
resolutions  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  Colo- 
nies, 119 — his  view  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams's Administration,  375 — his 
death,  377. 

Holland — recognizes  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  261 — 
her  treaty  with  this  country,  262. 

House  of  Representatives — first  as- 
sembles, 312. 

Howe,  Admiral  William — attempts 
to  negotiate  for  peace,  211. 

Hutchinson,  Governor — tries  to  in- 
volve the  patriot  leaders,  48 — 
removes  the  Assembly  to  Cam- 


bridge, 50 — sadly  worsted  in  the 
controversy  with  the  colonists,  68. 


Jay,  John — appointed  to  negotiate 
with  England,  259 — enters  upon 
the  business,  265,  266 — receives 
votes  in  the  third  Presidential 
election,  333. 

Jefferson,  Thomas  —  appointed  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  in- 
dependence, 170 — his  part  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence, 
194,  195,  196 — he  aids  in  arrang- 
ing a  new  system  of  army  regu- 
lations, 226 — appointed  to  nego- 
tiate with  England,  259  —attempts 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  England,  289— his  kind  of 
aristocracy,  318 — causes  the  pub- 
lication of  Paine's  "Eights  of 
Man,"  326— Anti-Federalist  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  331 — 
his  election  as  Vice-President, 
333— elected  President,  391, 402— 
his  eulogy  on  Mr.  Adams's  "  De- 
fense of  the  Governments,"  291, 
412 — ^his  friendship  with  John 
Adams  renewed,  his  death,  432. 


La  Fayette — his  character,  255. 

Langdon,  John — first  pro  tempore 
President  of  the  Senate,  312 — he 
opens  the  first  electoral  votes,  312. 

Laurens,  Henry — sent  on  a  foreign 
mission,  259 — takes  part  in  the 
treaty  with  England,  268. 

Lee,  Charles — in  Mr.  Adams's  Cab- 
inet, 348 — resigns,  390. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry — on  the  Vir- 
ginia committee  of  correspond- 
ence, 131 — in  the  advance,  165, 
173 — takes  the  lead  for  Virginia 
in  the  Congress,  192 — signs  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  242. 

Lee.  Arthur  —  his  revolutionary 
declaration,  131 — represents  this 
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country  in  France,  217 — his  posi- 
tion and  character,  296,  298. 

Lee,  William — represents  America, 
217— his  position,  296,  298. 

Lee,  General  Charles — his  view  of 
Mr.  Adams's  letter,  148  —  ap- 
pointed major-general,  153. 

Liberty  Tree — the  place  of  repent- 
ance for  officers  of  the  Crown, 
73 — the  extent  of  its  use,  its 
praises  sung,  145. 

Livingston,  Robert  E. — on  the  com- 
mittee of  independence,  170. 

M 

Maechant,  Henry — his  story  of  a 
scene  in  the  Congress,  229. 

Marshall,  John  —  appointed  com- 
missioner to  France,  348  —  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  389 — 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  403. 

Massachusetts  —  begins  to  resist 
Britain,  35,  36,  37 — her  desperate 
condition,  73,  75 — elects  delegates 
to  the  first  Congress,  76  —  her 
voice,  128,  131. 

McHenry,  James — in  Mr.  Adams's 
Cabinet,  344 — his  conduct,  382 — 
his  resignation,  386. 

Monroe  Doctrine — its  early  stages 
and  teachers,  225. 

Murray,  Wm.  Vans — Minister  at 
the  Hague,  appointed  to  nego- 
tiate with  France,  381. 


Old  South  Chdrch — celebrates  the 

"  Boston  Massacre,"  66. 
Oliver,   Justice    Peter — impeached 

by  the  colonists,  74. 
Otis,    James — argues    against    the 

writ  of  assistance  and  the  "  Stamp 

Act,"  35. 

P 

Paine,  Robbht  Treat — elected  to 
the  first  Congress,  76— re-elected, 
140,  169. 


Paine,  Thomas — writes  "  Liberty 
Tree,"  145  —  writes  "  Common 
Sense,"  his  character,  174,  175, 
176 — his  plan  of  government,  178. 

Parsons,  Theophilus — becomes  At- 
torney-General in  the  Cabinet  of 
Mr.  Adams,  390. 

Pickering,  Timothy— in  the  Cabi- 
net, 344— his  conduct,  384— his 
dismissal,  386. 

Pinckney,  Thomas — Federalist  can- 
didate for  Vice-President,  331— 
votes  for  him,  331,  333. 

Pinckney,  Charles  Ootesworth — re- 
ceives one  vote  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1796,  333 — minister  to 
France,  347,  348  —  appointed  a 
major-general,  .350 — candidate  for 
Vice-President,  391. 

Pitt,  William — supports  the  cause 
of  the  colonists,  122,  125. 

Poetry  —  Destruction  of  the  Tea, 
72— To  Our  Ladies,  136— Liberty 
Tree,  145— Alphabet,  154. 

Presidential  election — the  first,  311, 
312 — the  electoral  vote  in,  313 — 
the  second,  327 — electoral  vote 
in,  329 — first  distinction  in  as  to 
President  and  Vice  -  President, 
331  — the  third,  332  — electoral 
count,  333  —  the  fourth,  391, 
402. 

Putnam,  Lawyer — takes  John  Ad- 
ams into  his  family  as  a  student, 
20,  25. 

Q 

Quakers — their  want  of  zeal  in  the 
Revolution  at  the  outset,  143, 144. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  Jun. — appears  for 
the  British  soldiers,  48. 


Revolution — its  causes,  97,  98,  99, 
109,  110,  111,  112,  116,  117— its 
first  agitators,  117,  119,  120,  121, 
124,  126. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  his  standing 
and  influence,  174 — writes  to  Mr. 
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Adams,  418 — urges-  Adams  to 
leave  an  address  to  the  country, 
419— reconciles  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson, 425. 

Eutledge,  Edward — member  of  the 
first  War  Board,  192— Mr.  Ad- 
ams's opinion  of,  193 — sent  to 
hear  Admiral  Howe's  terms  of 
peace,  211. 

Eutledge,  John  —  member  of  the 
Congress,  191. 


SonrYLER,  Philip — his  diflBculties 
with  the  Congress,  214 — his  rela- 
tions to  Alexander  Hamilton,  215. 

Sectionalism  —  begins  to  show  its 
head,  its  origin,  79,  80 — in  the 
army,  214. 

Sedgwick,  Theodore  —  speaker  of 
the  House  in  1799,  358. 

Senate  of  the  United  States — when 
first  organized,  307,  812. 

Sewall,  Jonathan — his  opinion  of 
Mr.  Adams,  40 — he  defends  the 
course  of  Governor  Bernard,  87. 

Sherman,  Roger — on  the  commit- 
tee of  independence,  170 — in  the 
War  Board,  192. 

Shirley,  Governor  —  discovers  the 
brace  of  Adamses,  51. 

Sons  of  Liberty  —  their  composi- 
tion, 47. 

Stamp  Act — agitates  the  country, 
35 — repealed,  36,  82 — Braintree 
instructions  against,  37,  83 — the 
text  of,  87,  88,  89,  90— its  charac- 
ter, 39, 126,  127. 

Stoddert,  Benjamin — in  the  Cabi- 
net of  Mr.  Adams,  390. 


Tea — in  Boston  Harbor,  71  —  a 
poem  on  its  destruction,  72. 

Thomson,  Charles — first  secretary 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  132—' 
he  notifies  General  Washington 
of  his  election  to  the  Presidency, 
313. 

Tories — compelled  to  recant  at  Lib- 
erty Tree,'  73 — ^give  their  aid  in 
the  spread  of  sectional  jealous- 
ies, 79. 

Treaty  with  England  —  when  ef- 
fected, 268— text  of,  276. 

W 

Walcott,  Oliver — in  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Adams,  344 — resigns  ■ 
and  is  appointed  a  circuit  judge, 
389. 

Ward,  General  Artemas — appoint- 
ed a  major-general,  153. 

War  Board — its  members,  192. 

Warren,  Dr.  Joseph — engages  in 
the  controversy  with  Governor 
Hutchinson,  69 — a  general  in  the 
army.  150 — Skilled  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  462. 

Washington,  George — a  member  of 
the  Congress,  149— appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Continental 
army,  150,  151,  153 — his  part  in 
the  Revolution,  222,  223  — his 
Monroe  Doctrine  Views,  225 — 
oply  person  in  America  for  the 
Presidency,  306,  328  —  his  eti- 
quette difliculties,  819 — again  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  349,  350 — his  death, 
377. 


